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T aa ETHER, Hien 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 


Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe. A mean- brief definition may satisfy his curiosity. But he 
ingful list? Yes, but just interesting puzzle-pieces also finds the location of 13 related articles. Fur- 


learn the relationships ther inter-relation is achieved by cross references 


V-2 ROCKET \ ) 





es start bv relating within the articles. 
the unknown to something familiar to children Thus, Britannica Junior not only serves a va- 
Basic information builds gradually into an expla- riety of reference needs, it also uniquely inter- 
tion of how it works or what it means. In the relates the facts to add meaning and extend a 
nclusion, the topic is related to the individual child’s understanding of the world around us. 
nd society in terms of use, value or even impli- For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 
vions “Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard re- 
A child wondering about the atmosphere, for quest to John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
example, finds the word instantly in the Ready Dept. 11OMC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 


Referen ndex volume. The pronunciation and Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


«awe Britannica Junior 
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Designed especially for elementary school children 





BORROW *100:.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | cre ise on rnin 


interest and principal: 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 











Select your Loan 
needs here 


















your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 20 Cash ™4 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. You Get | Months | You Get | Months 





And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE School board members, 


friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 

SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 
@ on signature only no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property 


State Finance LOAN-BY- 
CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 


is completely confidential and private 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money no 
longer! 


$10000$ 675 $40000 $2275 
20000 1343 50000 2769 
30000 1995 60000 3249 

















Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 


below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 


to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. O 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by t} 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in ¢ 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS wo principai 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also 


PRIVATE rhe loan is made by mail from the pri- 


@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


Strict privacy 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you 


Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. D20 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 











‘PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


=a wd 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 
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q . i 
1 To State Finance Company, Dept D20 The following are all the debts that I have ' 
| : : Full Amount Paying , t 
} 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe | Per Mo. | Tro Whom Owing nadnees ' 
i Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made e le | | 
P ican return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost . P| 
whatsoever. 
! . a 
§ Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of 1 th w ir PILE INFORMATION ONLY— Please list | Ww relative | i 
1 pa ent BE IN OUR OFFIC! for our confidential files r 
' Amount earned Nun N f Relat R tlonshis i 
8 Age... per month $ ae Fe si iii i 
i Name and address Street Town State Occup i 
i ee t 
' How long wit! Pri Nat { Relative (Relati ip 
I leans . ; : Street rown State . Occup | 
a Husband or wife's 
I employment > N of R itiv (Relat : 
ro whom e pa } 
- iuto made Na ] 4 t t flown State On : 
§@ Bank you deal with (Name low Name of Relat (R i 
Wahitit i \ ‘ ve Lf it 
1 Amount you owe bank’ 5 \l t [ 9 & i 
: What security nt nh il st et lown State () i] 6 
List below OTHER Loan or 1 i ( rVow The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. ! agree that if t 
' e apes any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent ' 
% me nee Sign Full Street i 
§ Pay rent or real estate Name Here ae i 
i payment to? (Name rown , gi t 
| Purpose of loan lown ( > ' 
1 ' 
NOTE |): : oe ! 
j of I Ss . Due D Due DD dat t 
! — i 
f'n considerate {of Loan. , ! 1 i 
I i 
1 ' ' 
by i 
i t t 
i de L 
I t att v $ le . 
i . a : SE Denn $ 
j NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL H 
i ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY pg oncivnctemey (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY ) . 
~ , ~ The , SDeé é | is \ sign 
§ IS NOT RECEIVED. REQUIRED : 
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TEACHING is a 


Two-Way Street 


DANNY KAYE 
World Ambassador for UNICEF 


HAVE always looked upon teachers with a certain amount 

of awe. Probably this is a holdover from my own school- 
days when the teacher was someone to be respected and 
feared, with a scope of knowledge that seemed well-nigh 
limitless. 

Teaching seemed to me to be a profession as specialized 
and as mysterious in its methods as medicine. I have always 
envied teachers, I might add. I have envied them the sense 
of satisfaction and accomplishment they must feel from 


watching the growth of knowledge in untutored minds. 


But all of this was changed not too long ago. 

I was in England, speaking to a group of undergraduates at 
Cambridge regarding the United Nations Children’s Fund, an 
organization for which | have a very special regard and for 
which I do a certain amount of work. 

During my visit, I struck up a conversation with one of the 
professors at this ancient and hallowed university. | mentioned 
to him my interest and respect for the teaching profession, and 
he looked at me in some surprise: “But,” he asked, “aren't we 
all teachers?” 

So novel was this thought to me that I fell silent for a while 
for me, no mean accomplishment. It is a thought that I have 
dwelt upon many times since then, and | have come to a realiza- 


tion of what this man of learning meant. 


We fulfill our best function in life only when we act as 
teachers—and there is none of us who does not function as 
an educator at some time in every day. When we answer our 
children’s questions, when we engage in conversation with 
our friends, when we do our everyday jobs, we frequently act 
as teachers—and students, too. 

In my own particular fields—and in recent years, I find my 
work as schizophrenic as some of the characters I have por- 
trayed on the screen—l find that there is a certain amount of 
teaching in most of the things I do. Even the lightest motion 
picture I have made contained within it some facts and enlight- 
enment for some people somewhere, even if it was only a picture 
of our American civilization to be “oh’ed” and “ah’ed™ at by 


less privileged cultures. 


ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 





To a greater and greater extent, however, in past years, I 
have been devoting my time to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, and there | discovered my primary function as an edu- 
cator. It is my job to visit UNICEF installations throughout the 
world and return to tell what I have seen. 

Teaching others what I know about UNICEF and the children 
with whom it is concerned, | feel that I have learned one of the 
great lessons about teaching ... Teaching is no one-way street. 


One cannot teach others without being taught in turn. 


I know this is true about entertaining. One cannot entertain 
without being entertained. When I stand alone on a stage. fac- 
ing an audience of two, three, or four thousand people. | give of 
myself to them—my songs. dances (dances?). chatter —and they 
in turn.—all four thousand of them—dgive me their attention 
their laughter, their applause, and their emotion. Since | am 
only one and they are so many. I am sure | get much more from 
each performance than I give. 

So it must be with teaching. A teacher has only his own 
knowledge to give, but he has a score, a hundred, thousands, 
or millions of “students.” who give him their own minds in 


return. No wonder teachers always seem so smart! 
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T HIS past summer brought us a new 


editorial assistant. During the 
spring we interviewed at seven colleges, 
which was an exciting experience. 


Bernal 


trom 


The person we chose Was 
Hicks, about to be 
Keuka College 


is low girl on the totem pole and im- 


graduated 
Bernie took her place 


mediately began contributing fresh new 
ideas that sounded good to all of us. 


As yet, we cant point to any one 


“This is her handi- 
work.” but it won't be long before that 
In the 


always champions materi- 


feature and say, 
is true meantime at every staff 
meeting she 
ils especially suited to new teachers 
Our roving advisory board member. 
Leonard Kenworthy, has completed his 
and is now back 


quiet activity of 


trip round the world 


at the comparatively 
teaching at Brooklyn College. Even be- 
fore he lejt the Philippines for Japan 
he was writing me excitedly about dis- 
cussing with vou his idea of smashing 
stereotypes see page ( 


The mes ue he 


me of a plea made by a 
I 


brings vou reminds 
90-year-old 
citizen for increased salaries for teach- 
ers lejabbers.” said the old fellou 
excitedly hack in my dav _ teachers 
month, but that was 
enough because all they had to do was 


local 


Then we paid them a little more 


got $40 


only 
to give a little learnin’ to some 
fellers 
because they had to develop kids who 
could do as well in San Francisco as in 
Salina. Now, by cracky, teachers today 
are training kids who may have to per- 
form in Voscou and Velbourne as 
well as Milwaukee “J 

With 
Kenworthy’s advice has a special mes- 


such a re sponsibility, Dr. 
sage for all of us. 


Research department. Over the past 
few years I've had a number of letters 
from teachers, questioning the use of 
the mischief night, “Trick or Treat,” 
for UNICEF. These teachers are all for 
UNICEF, but they 
the collection at Halloween time doesn't 
take the edge off the children’s fun. 

Well, I decided to do a little re- 


earch on my own in my neighborhood, 


wonder if making 


ind | can report that at least in our 
local 
founded 


community such fears are un- 
from the 


four 


Sample comments 


children “I collected almost 
dollars last 


ind it was fun.” “We used to get cookies 


year in our neighborhood 


and candy from every house and we 
had more than we could eat.” “We had 
a wonderful time and still collected for 
UNICEI My sister and I made candy 
ind when we went out for “Trick or 
Treat’ we sold it for UNICEF.” 
Actually, in the long run, how much 
fun is there in taking away porch steps, 


tying cans on dogs’ tails, and dumping 


: 
° 





FRIENDLY CHATS 


over garbage cans? An encyclopedia in 
the year 2000 may well report that the 
middle 50°s brought a needed change 


in Halloween customs 


The event of Alaska’s becoming the 
19th state provide s tremendous oppor- 


tunities for children to become ac- 


some little-knou nm proc- 
irticle 4, 


of the Constitu- 


quainted with 
esses of government. It is 
Section 3, Paragraph 
tion that authorized Congress to pass 
the bill that was signed by the 
dent last July ind 
flaskan plebiscite in 
want to follow the 


Presi- 
provided for the 
You will 


» 


Vovember 25 elec- 


fugust 


tions with your class and make sure that 


they understand how the plan works 


for selecting Alaska’s six- and four-vear 
senators. You will find some resource 
material on page 62 and an intriguing 
song on the page facing it. 

One of the children who took the trip 
to the United Nations, 
summarized the experience 


described on 
pages 32-33, 
in a most conclusive manner, “Ill never 
be the 


will always be 


same again, and our whole class 
different 

lo me it would be tremendous if ev- 
ery child could have at least one 
event during his years in 

school. I know of 
sixth-graders who worke d evenings and 
week with their parents to add 
new rooms to their school. After 


elementary 


‘mighty™ 
elementary some 
ends 
a hurricane, another 
school collected 
food and 


enough canned 
clothing to fill a 


I'welve sixth- 


used 
full-sized freight car 
grade boys, supervised by their 
teacher, took over the janitor work 
of a twentytwo-room school and 
did a job so that the 


janitor suffer no loss of 


thorough 
would 
pay during his illness. 

In each of these cases the great- 
ness of the experience left a mark 
such an 
don't 


on the participants. If 


opportunity comes to you, 
let the pressures of the common- 


place cause you to pass it up. 


donia-Mumford 
helped in the project. 
lected for this project are truly 


otic dollars for they are 


ensure 


international 
were 


happening. People of vision, like Mr. 


peace trom ever slipping away 











EDITOR 


{nother group of children who had 
thrill of 


doing something very 


spec ial are described in “Want to Try 


on page 109. These children sent 


money to ensure the support of a boy 
and girl several thousand miles away. 

Maybe I'm an idealist, maybe | expect 
to find a pot of gold at the end of a 
rainbow, but | believe that some day 
ul least one of these 


children at Cale- 
School will meet face 
face one of the very children they 
{dded to that is 


the postscript that the dollars they col- 


patri- 
helping to 


peace for all of us. 


One of my future ambitions is to go 
to India to meet the people at Shankar's 
Weekly and 
make possible the 
dren’s Art 


some of the others who 
Chil- 
Exhibition See pages 29. 
World peace Is so elusive that in 


International 


the past it has often slipped through 


fingers before nations 


sufficiently aware of what was 


Shankar, are providing a common mesh 
of understanding in the hope that it 
will be woven finely enough to prevent 

















The UN trip ¢ 
its share of cand 
shots. including ot 
Marian Owen in 





“breakfast confe 
ence” on the plat 
and the children 


“thank you” flo 
in the Hallowee 
parade. 


















A Ginst Grade Teacher Discusses 
Public Relations 


RUTH E. JAMISON 


mention what 


~ oME children never 
unless 


in 
cross-examined, and then sometimes 
give information which can be mis- 
interpreted. In for parents 
of primary children to obtain ac- 
curate information about the school 
program, 
and school must be more personal. 
priot last year, 
custom to hold 

Into the 
crowded 


is going on school 


ordet 


relations between home 

In our school, 
it had been the 
first-grade mothers’ tea. 
time alloted to this were 
talks by the superintendent, prin- 
cipal, health personnel, and teach- 
“Skippy and the Three a 
movie designed to acquaint mothers 
with the first grade In 
talking with parents who attended 


er, ly 


*, was show n 


this tea, I found that they felt 
too much had been attempted. 
Teachers reported that, at the tea, 
they were besieged with questions 
about how reading is taught, and 
so on, 

When my principal and I were 


I mentioned that I 
would rather have the parents ob- 


discussing this, 


serve methods of teaching and see 
in than to tell 
them. Out of this discussion evolved 
“Mommy and the Three 
program of visita- 
tion by parents and demonstration 
ol 
and children 

On an autumn afternoon, visiting 
at the 
by their own offspring and ushered 
to There short 
program by the children which 


school action try 


plans lor 


R's.” a school 


learning Lec hniques by teachers 


parents were creeted door 


seats. followed a 


they sang songs and demonstrated 
a few other tangible accomplish- 
ments. I then discussed manuscript 


and its merits 


the 


and bape 


alpha- 


writing 


ed to teach manuscri 


bet to the mothers. The * shaihons 
were thrilled to see Mommy learn- 
ing to write. 

Our school had been given a 


reading bulletin which is set up just 
like a preprimer except that sym- 


bols are substituted for letters in 





Want to Teach Abroad 
in 1959-60 ? 


THEN hurry! You can apply until 
October 15, 1958. Send for ap plica a- 
tion forms to: Teachers Exchange 
Section, Office Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C 
You can qualify if you: 
Have 
master's degree 
Have taught at 
successfully. 
Are a U.S 
Are healthy 
and emotionally. 
Additional information 
tries, finances, will 
with the application forms. 


ol 


dk vree but 
pre ferred 
least three 


a bachelor’s a 


years 


citizen. 
physically, mentally, 
coun- 


etc be sent 





words undet 
I taught the 
bols in the 
children to read words. 


the pictures 
mothers to read the 


I think it : 


Using this, 
sym- 
same way that I a the 


gave 





After the children were sent to the 
playground with members of — the 
Safety Patrol, the mothers remained 
to hear a short explanation of the 
school program and to as} questions 
Finally they filled out an evaluation 
sheet regarding the day's events 
At the first-grade tea a week later, 
them a greater ap erg of what the mothers were able to learn mor 
their children are facing in learning about other programs of the school 
to read, and a greate) Sitesiadion and to have a more social time with 
of how they learn. one another. Continued on 











ART GALLERY—“PICHIC” STYLE! Each Spring and Fall, the “1 LOVE A PARADE” might be New “THE LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE 
artists of Greenwich Village e Washington Square with York's motto. Macy's gaia Thanksgiving CORNER". This is the favorite church 
@ colorful outdoor showing of paintings, scu uw an raft parade is nationally televised hers of actors and theater people — and it's 
works. There's so ) mace te see in New Yorh—museums, con include mighty military spectacies, Aw aiso popular for weddings. On ‘‘Dusy 
certs, movie pre es, Gro first nights ae tne Force “parades in the sty anc the days, &@ marriage pe med every 
KNOW YOUR AMERIC ry PROGRAM shows you al! of th famous St. Patrick's Day march fifteen minutes 


i 





ViSiT THE U.&. weapquaatens Manhattan's huge 








Can Visit Every Glorious State 
with these New Educational 





A BIT OF OLD NEW YORK. You'll see relics 








Now You and the Children 











Album Guides to America! 












YES, You 


THIRTY breotht 


»»This Fabulous “GgAt-CeecngTour” of 


|WEW YORK CITY 












bo > 
Is for ONE DIME! 


ork’ most populet 


Get All Thi 


Y 
ior photos of New 


coking naturel ©o 


- informative 


hus 
Jrotos — P 
gourist attractions n the P 


h to moun’ 
& COLORFUL aAisuM whic 








500-word tex! oLor — of 
7 an watt pee for the 
A S., especially PFSPOl” Wy opens ers , 
the U. ©; Geographical SOC 7 
American, than three feet © tinwe re / 
! i 
peers aTION if you decide +0 ndsome 
yw ADO! Free Bonus ~© librory . 
you oat wot bive pull-drower 
red-white-o * eibums - 4 
rotect you vs for ij 
case to P satsl vele® £2 00- ie vou LAe 
r= THIS— introductory © . 


ust 10¢ on this 

















Py MACHINE” RESTAURANT. Most visitors 
con't resist 8 mes im the Aut 





ultra modern United Nation's Building, where dele f the past—like this tax! stand nea New York 

gates from 60 countr es gather together to work Central Park where t ® hatted c st ool where you feed nickels into a sict, and 
ead to debat and where turbens, saris and J their horse-drawn carr ages ust the machine feeds you—aenything from a bun 
tarbooshes are everyday attire! as they did in the Gay W's to 2 full meal 





BOND 


a 
POMR REGAL si 
oe OOM as. ot WT) > eee 


TIMES SQUARE Is ca Bed rossroads of the world — and it : 

greatest “melting pot shmen live in New York thar n 

sraei, more Italians than any othe ty Dut Rome! Y ‘ ° 
arhs—see bagpipe contests—attend celebra ‘ “foreign” 6 


heard of You'll wisit them ali, through your KNOW YOUR AMERICA PROGRAM 


A New Program that Takes You on a Different “Tour” Each Month! 


N™. York Crry is the delight of millions of 
tourists every year. Now you and the children 


on a thrilling guided tour of the 
' 


can ‘‘come along’’ 
world's most glamorous city—/or just ten cents 


Yes, for just a dime, you invited to join 
the thousands of American families who are now 
enjoying the American Geographical Society's new 
Know Your AMERICA program. To introduce you 
to this wonderful new idea in education and enter- 
tainment, the Society offers to send you the valu- 
able Gift Package shown and described above. But 
you must send for it before the supply is exhausted. 


are 


You Can “Travel” As Far As You Want 


The Society will send you this $2.00-value gift to 
acquaint you with a new program of things-to- 
know and things-to-see in our marvelously varied 
country. Once you have enjoyed your unique pic- 
ture-tour of New York City, you can continue 
your trip through every glorious state of our great 
land. The children will learn fascinating historical 
facts about America's past visit out-of-the-way 
places and scenic wonders 
standing of our customs and traditions 


. develop fresh under 


Here is how this new educational program 
works: Once each month the Society issues a color- 
ful, informative album containing a 7500-word 


picture-text on some aspect of the American scene, 


especially written by an expert in the field. With 
each album you also receive a magnificent set of 
about 30 full-color photo-prints, gummed and per- 
forated, beautifully illustrating the subject covered 
in the text. These lovely prints can be mounted 
right into the album—thus enabling you and your 
students to gain a full knowledge of the 
covered—and at the same time have a lot of fun! 


sub jec t 


You build a priceless collection of facts and 
folklore about the people and places that make our 
country so exciting to know 
will help your children in their history, 
and social studies. And the 
trifling: only $1.00 for each set 
shipping. You are under no obligation—and you 
may stop at any time. 


a collection that 
geography 
total cost is so very 
plus a few cents 


Mail Coupon with Just Ten Cents 


this 
demonstration set—your 


To yourself with 
simply accept the 
guided tour of New York City 


acquaint new program, 


$2.00 


for only ten cen 


There is no obligation. However, if you are 
delighted with your trial package and do wish to 
continue with the program for a while, you pay 


monthly “‘tour’’ thereafter 
are limited. Mail the coupon today 
Geographical Society 


Dept. 8-RU-O 


only $1.00 for each 
But quantities 
to The American 
‘Know Your America 


Garden City, New York. 


Program, 


THE 











INST 





| AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
| Know Your America Program 
Dogs. 8-RU-0, Garden City, N.Y 
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ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 


“We do not want others to teach 
about the United States as a land of cowboys, 
Indians, and gangsters. Neither do 
they want us to teach about them 


in similar stereotypes. 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


of suca? ‘ » & ege 


, New York 


8. 
Brookly 


Dr. Kenworthy interviewing President Diem of Viet Nam 


“Let’s Smash Some Staveo types This Year” 


Japa- 
lad coun- 
} 


nae 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Books about the world 

Bowles, Chester: /deas, People and Peace (Harper, 
1958). Paperback edition, $1.25 

Cousins, Norman: Who Speaks for Man? (Macmil- 
lan, 1953) 

Dean, Vera Micheles: The Nature of the Non- 
Western World (Mentor Books, 1957). $.50. 

Fischer, Louis: This /s Our World (Harper, 1956). 


Teaching about the world 

Kenworthy, Leonard S.: /ntroducing Children to the 
World: In Elementary and Junior High Schools 
(Harper, 1956) 

Tooze, Ruth; and Krone, Beatrice: Literature and 
Music as Resources for Social Studies (Prentice- 
Hall, 1955) 

Washburne, Carleton: World's Good (John Day, 
1954). 


Periodicals and booklets 

Focus. Monthly; $1.00 a year; 6-8 pp. American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th St., 
New York 32 

Headline Series. Monthly; $2.00 for 6 issues; 64-78 
pp. Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th St., 
New York 17. 

Unesco Courier. Monthly; $3.00 a year: 34 pp. 
Unesco Publications, 801 Third Ave., New York 22. 
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yor Be 
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GET PERSONAL SATISFACTION 
BY GIVING 







SENSATIONAL VALUE 


4 pencils in Christmas Box 







Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 11 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 

3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


: 3 Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 
‘ fs 3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 17 
| Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 


pencils printed in gold with individual names 20 
Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each’ pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 27 
Card” Christmas Box 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 


vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 50 
gay Christmas Box 



























Us ¢ 


















. ‘ P ' " ai: aA 
Me - oo. 3". vA > 
4 EXCITING NEW “SLIDE-RULE” PENCIL BOX a” EA 
: Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- aa | 
WY printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- ~ ‘ne ORDER EARLY TO AVOID MAIL DELAY me. 9 
ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding poll. TP caspattaper ete tin ita oe we es ee a ‘ 


NITRO PENCIL COMPANY 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Whe Successors to the CINCINNATI PENCIL CO 


m ; cover. Complete multiplication table is also on ‘3 5¢! 
! 
‘ ‘NV ¥ 
3 We 2 WEEKS DELIVERY—W tee t k deli ‘ , — 
N ps .. ee en eee - (Print or type names for imprinting) 
i 


ha the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 
~ ‘ 
i : on all orders from the day we receive them. Our new 


woes ees printing machinery and process makes this possible. 


SCHOOL NAME 





ADDRESS 
Aes 
Wee. CITY STATE 








TITLE ________ SIGNATURE 


=n ap oe ee ee ee ee 
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YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 


SCHOLA-AIDS THEIR HANDWRITING 


apne HELPING PARENTS 


economical laboratories 
for young scientists 


Ivan Busatt Studio 


DISSECTING KIT B 


> preporation) 





veo 


$19.95 complete when ( hild ren One of America's most widely used 
| handwriting systems 
oo We . eile: ’ Teaches your pupils not only how to 


write but also how to use handwriting. 
NOBLE'S 


are Shy | | MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


for EVERYDAY USE 


Book |—Workbook Double Size $.50 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size .50 
» look over PAUL L. HILL HANDWRITING for 

peat a Psychologist, Public Schools EVERYDAY USE 


Millburn, New Jersey Book 3 6 Book 6 
Book 4 .26 | Book 7 
Book 5 .26 | Book 8 





Teacher's Manual 
Noble's HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY... $2.50 


JUST OUT! Both a teacher's manual 
and a refresher course. Contains all es- 
sential information together with space 
for practice in teach ng manuscript 
writing, the transition to cursive writ- 
ing, and cursive writing 
A teacher completing this course 
may apply tor a Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency in handwriting to Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
Write Today for Free descriptive 
Catalog IN 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 

















KIT 386 
$18.50 


KIT 352 


DISSECTING KIT GA 
$29.95 complete 








The word flasher supple- 
ments primary readers as a 
visual aid. It helps the chil- 
dren become acquainted with 
the new words. The words may 
be printed consecutively on the 
long roll of paper, in the same 
order as they appear in the 
back of the reader 

Turn the spool and a new 
word appears. The roll may be 
turned forward or backward 
while drilling the pupils. Print 
the words about one inch high 
with a felt tip pen. The lid, 
end and roll are easily re- 
moved by unscrewing one pin 





15 

equit 

r ' , , , ' sere sene nen sie A. The word flasher and a roll of 

SEND for ow free catalogue of inexpensive i l xperie! ina ho ’ x eeu : ; paper on which the teacher may 

yet amazing microscope kits, magnifying 1 | can : _ nar if hnyness in persor relation in print 450 words of her choice 

giasses and other optical equipment, in- , : 3 , . sell for only ten dollars 

cluding specially prepared slides on a wide . neces dat yack to birth e overcome \ i I - abet An extra t h ll of 

variety of subjects . , eee ’ yf © a ten ine roll of paper 

nian the varents mav not ‘ ( nportan I OV lh with spools attached, two dollars 

and fifty cents As many as 


order your SCHOLA-AIDS ry ot the ” : a oo Ae on a . : ‘ : needed may be ordered. 
mines dtl ~et oF onl | vith ple and w : pike. | ed Tonge 
Geography Work Book Co. vot Rena DSS Bes 
“hy , . N 
ads she hens ae = angus te do Ramon Now, Det ites | IPS Ae HOBBS 
» Cant, — bh that the child i ai your questions and comments. Send ere F 
them to him in care of The Instructor. Distributo1 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y ; ‘ 
ities aaa t . ‘ . om b aNs Arlington, Kansas 
aah ina cau Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- & , " 
to such children velope. 


by 


a ‘ t. | tpaid 





These low prices necessitate cash or 


COD orders from all purchasers except 





accredifed schoo/ systems 
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Gifted Fifth-Graders Use the Tape Recorder 


LUISE R. CLARK 


Fifth Grade, Baird Road 
Penfield, New York 


Teacher, 
Elementary School, 


on the first day of school 

twenty-loul 
children 
recouenizt d 


W HEN, 


one September, 
intellectually eilted 
room, ] 
These 


powder kegs ol 


en- 
the 
prec ocious young- 

latent 
kindled 


iered my 
challenge 
sters were 
enthusiasm; ready to be 
into a flame by their teacher. Previ- 
to this, | had taught hetero- 
grouped — filth-graders 


ous 
geneously 
ability range extended from 
second to eighth With this 
present group | would have to do 
more than teach the basic skills and 
work with the 
ordinated projec ts. | would have to 
amount of enrich- 


Ww hose 


grade 


them on usual co- 
have an outsize 
ment material available 

Some sort of audio-visual activity 
likely form of en- 
had had 
My 


seemed to be one 
richment. In this field I 
little experience or training. 


feeling concerning it was that 
audio-visual aids had a place, but 
a limited one, in the s ial cur- 


riculum. Too often I had seen film- 
strips and movies used to entertain 
allow tear hers to exercise 


pupils o1 


minimum effort, while assuming the 
children would absorb information 

they at the px But 
l was ope n-minded and prese nt¢ d 
my probl mto Mr Jame Ss Meach«e F. 


looked tures 


the A-V Coordinator for our Pen- 
field Central Schools. He suggested 
that we use the tape recorder. 

I am by nature not mechanically 
minded and had avoided learning 
to use this device However, | 
reasoned that the children in my 
class had every right to know how 
to run the tape recorder and other 
mechanical agevices aS soon as they 
were ready 

Our coordinator was very co- 
operative. He taught two of my 
boys who were particularly adept 
in the use of machinery how to run 
a tape recorder. They were thrilled 
at the oy pportanity and soon had it 


bovs were only too 


others. There 


einbeed These 
lighted to teach 
ollowed session after session when 
pupil I supervised 

all lessons and sho mwwed the 
how people best learn 


pupil taught 
youthful 
Instructors 

by doing Evervor in th class 
was enthusiastic, I ys acted 


they had beer proles- 
I 


as though 


sional recorders all their lives 
Naturally the children wanted to 
record the voices of all members of 
the class, and we had several valu- 
able lessons in diction, placing 
tones, and relaxation when speak- 
ing. It took littl ache guldance 


for them to express a desire to pro- 


duce a play on the recorder 
From 
Tapes, Scripts, and sori pi . 
put out by Educators Progress Serv- 
Wisconsin, 


tape 


ice in Randolph, we 
selected a script to tape 
which coordinated with the citizen- 
ship education in the fifth grade. 
rhe playlet was called “Prophet of 
the Rails” and, as the Guid in- 
formed us, “It tells of some of the 


record, 





obstac les which were encountered by steam 


railroad to 


be built in the expand the West.” [This script was 


those who pioneered the development United States. The closing episodes published originally in the Feb. 1956 
of the United States. The script dram- dramatically describe how Stevens issue of Tue INsTRUCTOR 

atizes the battle fought by John finally constructed his own circular An enthusiastic parent typed out 
Stevens, the father of American rail- railroad and steam engine to prove the script on a masier and we duphli- 
roading during his attempt to seek that the idea was workable and that it cated enough copies so each child 
a plan for the creation of the first should be accepted if America was to — had one. Continued on page 102 








A TEACHER APPROVED 








EXTRA BONUS GIFTS 


Gifts like these given in addition to your 40% 
Full details sent with your order. 


cash profit. 





. 





da 


3-0 LIGHTED VIEWER with 35 colored 


WEATHER and ody -¥: Fas 


nating story of Weather and Electricity scenes amous Cities, Historical 
explained in ons se nteresting kits. Landmarks, National Parks. Beautiful 
Full materials for working models. Your 3-dimension red photography. Y f 
FREE Bonus for selling 30 Sales Kits FREE Bonus Gift for selling 30 Sales Kits 





COMPLETE CHEMISTRY SET. Dem ynstr ate SHUFFLETTE. Indoor shuffleboard game 
the mystery of Ch Chemcraft Includes 12 ft. linoleum strip, 4 pushers 
Magic book included tells how to give 8 discs and easy-to-use stencil pattern 
exhibitions of che al mag FREE Ideal for rainy-day exercise. Your FREE 
Bonus for selling 45 Sales Bonus Gift for selling 45 Sales Kits 


hemistry 








LIVE PARRAKEET, ‘the talking bir 3 SPEED RECORD — Portable 45 


ent in sturdy wire ge with instru and 33 1 3 RPM jume and tone 
tions for teaching it talk and d cont strong w + attractively 
tricas. Safe delivery guaranteed Your vered in leatherette Your FREE 
Bonus Gift for selling 60 Sales Kits, Bonus Gift for selling 100 Sales Kits. 


MONEY RAISING PLAN 






c . 


“Why, Bobby, these cards are beau- 
tiful—"ll take six packs” 





Keep $50 to $500 for Your Group 


Here is a money raising plan especially designed for groups of sch 


age children to use. Lovely Christmas Cards are assembled into special, 
fast-selling Xmas Packs of five cards and envelopes. These handy Xma 
Packs—a 75c value for 35c—are much easier for boys and girls to sell 
than large expensive boxes of cards and 40; of all money collected is your 


Right in your neighborhood there are dozens of families and friends who 





will be happy to buy these Xmas Packs to assist school projects, espe 
cially when they discover that they will be getting top quality 15c and 
25¢ Christmas Cards for only 7¢ each. A most unusual value. Tall Slin 
Cards—Frosty Winter Scenes—Inspiring Religious Cards with Bible 
iol Charming designs brimming over with radiant Christn color 
and holiday spirit. 
The best part about this plan is ch quick and easy. The | nd girl 
have the Xmas Packs right with them. They deliver the « nd get 
their money at once. No order taking, no delays, no d ipp met In 
just one hour every boy or girl should be able to sell one Sales Kit and 


make $1.68 profit for your group. Sell 30 Sale 


$50.40. Sell 60 Sales Kits and your profit $100.80 


NO CASH OUTLAY—pay nothing in advance. We will send you 
one Sales Kit of 12 Xmas Packs for each student in your group 
NO RISK—you may return any un Xmas Packs to us. 

BIG PROFIT —40c of every dollar collected is yours. 

QUICK SERVICE —all orders are mailed to you within 24 hours 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY AND —— 


A personal prize, in addition to the profit for your group, will be sent to 
every boy or girl who sells one Sales Kit (12 Xmas Pac Any School 
Classroom or Organized Group, regardle f ‘ eligible. Fill the 
order coupon below. It must be signed by an adult... a teacher 

pal, or group leader, who will sponsor the sales campa 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Pa. 
A Division of the American Seed Co 


—— CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS ORDER COUPON TODAY —— 


Lancaster, 
Inc.) 














| 

| AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Dept. 860, Lancaster, Pa. 

| I have_______students in my selling group. Please send me one Sale 

| Kit of 12 Xmas Packs for each student. We agree t ell the I 

| at 35e each, keep 40 of the money and return the balar t 

| within 60 days; any unsold Packs to be returned for ere 

| 

My Name is — — aici 7 

| 

| Teacher of Grads Principa Adult Group Leader 

| 

ee ha ; 

| Name of School or Group —— — 

| 

Address (for shipment ane acinetinsneennnpnminnnnsanate 

| 

| Town - State — 
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pages; 
tion, 5 pages; 


page 


pages; 


r 
of Europe, 
America and South America, 7 


with the self-directing, self-testing 
FUN WITH THE 
GLOBE CARDS 


Two SETS 


Set I—30 pages: Terminology, 5 


Direc- 
Geographic fea- 


Scale, 4 pages; 


ures, 5 pages; Day and Night, 4 
s; Seasons, 7 pages. 


Set ll—24 pages: Legends, 4 


Latitude, 6 pages; Longi- 
ude, 7 pages; Global Concepts 
Asia, Africa, North 


pages. 


PRUSsesesnessseurnssesssssorasseseseowmm™* 


ties. Dri 


mentary sect 


2350031 


25C031 


fron 


24F121 


Teache 


24F211 
two. C 


48c 


each 





ONE to TEN — Ist ete H 


sand gar 


nN presen 


snting m ney 


24G021 (preprimer thru grade 1) 


24B221 — Ist grade Simple : 
spelling words. Space for practice. Pix 


First 


READING SERIES gon. Tocepes © on 


grade, part 
with corr part two 
numbers 


grade, part 


First 
yntinues 
mon words ¢ 


Watch Your Pupils learn to read 


and interpret 
a globe 


yeet . ’ 
; . 
> ‘ * 2 4 
) SS ae 


Foun weit the 
(lobe 


—o 





Two sets—card size 10” x 5” 





r : Set |, 30 pages $1.65 
' Set Il, 24 1.65 
: Please send me Set |; Set Il : ' h mi 2s pemmaerens 
' 8 witha set @ shea nformation 
t (Prepaid) FUN WITH THE GLOBE CARDS. ae y work. Grade 3-8 
' 
53 enclosed. Bill our school { USE WITH ANY GLOBE 
; ; wire 
8 Name P ‘ 
' ' AINYSTROMECO 
: ' 
s A ess ' —— 
' ' 
' ' 
' A. J. NYSTROM 
' & CO. 
3 Elston Ave. # 
A, pA NYSTROM & co. Chicoes a te ' 3333 N. Elston Avenue 
; Chicago 18, Illinois 





jay and seasonal activ- 
v ; no larger than 10. Supple 


numberst 


each, 60c¢ 


TEN and MORE — 2nd L gem Uses community and 


hool experiences 


inting addition and subtraction, 
jring, te myth using calendar 
each, 60c 
Phonic elements with word frequencies as 
in bas reader 
24E311 (Ist grade) each, 68¢ 
24E321 (2nd grade) each, 56c 


BUILDING Welt Ear and eye tra n ng in oe ot ey 
spelling iat 


pr unciation, enun 


.each, 48c 


entences and stories made 


tures to color each, 52¢ 


24F221 Second grade, 
Color, trees, days 
nature 


ors and part one 
words of week, 


24F311 Second grade, 
Colors, months, 
seasons, telling time, 
travel 


Mark quantity before subjects, tear out and mail.. 


Pe ee cee eames ewes = esas 
| 

\ Write for CATALOG No. 59 showing complete line 
j of BECKLEY-CARDY teaching material and supplies 
Laces ce ae oe oe ae oe oe oem we oe eee = ad 


10 THE 


For fastest service send remittance, including postage. Average wt. per book, 6 ox. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


B§ecxrey/Carpy 


1904 n. narragansett ave. 
hicago 39, ill. 
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Reviews of new Records 


| poust that any teacher needs to 
be convinced about the value of 

classroom. How- 
ever, it is not easy to find folk songs 
vith appre lyrics for the 


folk music in the 


priate 


small fry Activity Songs for Kids 
Folkw ivs, FP yp ad 3 rpm, 
$4.45) contains some of the finest 


folk-type children’s songs I hav 


ever heard. It is obvious immedi- 
ately that Marcia Berman deals 
with childre n and has composed 
these gems through actual child ex- 
periences. The best feature is the 
fact that each song deals with a 
subject children like to sing about 


birthdays, 


ind Hal- 


ugboats, jungle evym, 


n shovel 


steam roller, stear 
loween. Lyrics for each are exactly 
right for tots, with simple words, 


rhythmic, and full of repeti- 
tion. Each song fairly begs to be 
“acted out.” Miss Berman’s singing 
| for this type of song. It is 


very 


is idea 
natural, friendly 
an untrained but pleasant 
Children will be especially pleased 
vith the Silly Ege and Easter Bun- 
ny songs. I can’t recommend this 
recording too highly 

Recent church enrollment statis- 
tics seem to indicate that modern 
want th hildren to grow 
p with a know! of God. Per- 


would like to provide a 


informal, and has 
qual ty 


narents¢ 


experience in your class- 


Sm lar 


room. If you teach nursery school 
or kindergarten, buy Holidays 
Geneva, no album number, four 
78 rpm records, $2.75 from West- 


minster Press. Witherspoon Build- 
ing Philadelphia 7 Pa and Spt nd 
a short period as each holiday rolls 
around to relate it to a “faith in 
God” theme Not every selection is 
Some are secular songs, 


religious 


activity songs, but each 


some art 

holiday centers around its relation 
to an Almighty. Each recording 
combines poetry, songs, prayers, 


scriptural readings, singing games, 
and instrumental music. Perhaps 
the most important feature in terms 
of the child is the fact 
that each presentation is very short 
No need for your py fry to be 
bored. Records an average of 
two min tes ear h Th holidavs in- 
this album _ include 
Christmas, New Year’s Dav, Easter. 
Thanksgiving, Valentine Day, and 
The spiritual bach 
in each cas never becomes 
“preachy” and I fail to see a part 
that would upsct those of anv re- 
ligious group 

Most 
march records which are plaved 
and play d from Se ptember to 
June. If 4 are tired of hearing 
the same march, so are your pupils 
Invest in that 
the six most famous Sousa marches 
played by the City ; Los Angt les 
Concert Band Sousa Marches 
Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29, no 


very young 


troduced in 


birthdavs eround 


two 


schools own one or 


an album contains 





ELVA S. DANIELS 


album number, 78 rpm, $5.95 

The te mpo of each march is steady 
und just right for marching. Use 
them for an entrance march to as- 
sembly, or as the accompaniment to 
a flag drill come next May Day. 
One recording features “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” played in a key 
comfortable for your 
assembly is tired of singing 
try this record 


singing. If 
class o1 
our national anthem, 
may be 
national 


as an accompaniment. It 
the me: 
song more popular with our future 
idults. 

When you were 


ins of making our 


a small child and 
took piano lessons, did you become 
expert enough to play such old 
favorites as ““The Dying Poet,” and 
‘The Last Hope”? If you didn’t 
I’m sure parents remembet 
thes 
budding 


youl 
as numbers included in every 
repe rtoire To- 
day’s piano pieces for children hav: 
changed, and though the old stand- 
ards have passe d, there is still some 
charm left in them. Play any of the 
found in The Banjo 
VRS 485, 33% rpm, $4.85, Van- 
guard Record Sales Corp., 256 W 
55th St.. New York 19) and your 
class will be pleased. In addition 
to hearing the superb piano tech- 
nique of Eugene List, you will find 
much material for interpretative 
dancing. This recording 
vested by a reader 
favorite. 


pianist’s 


Se le ctions 


was sug- 
as being a class 

By now you should be familiar 
with most of the En- 
richment Records dramatizing the 
Landmark Books. Four titles have 


twenty-four 


been added at a cost of $10.85 per 
set—Thomas Jefferson: Father 
of Democracy; The Vikings: 
George Washington: Frontier 


Colonel: The Santa Fe Trail. 
Here is the perfec t answer for social 
cies in grades five through eight 
Information about others in the se- 
ries can be obtained by writing to 
Enrichment Teaching Materials 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 


The same company is also begin- 


stt 


a new series of recordings on 


addition to 


ning 
famous documents. In 
the artistic reading of the 

ment itself, authentic 
songs of the period, events preced- 
ing and following the document. 
and an explanation of same. The 
first four in this new series are The 
Declaration of Independence. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
The Bill of Rights, and Patrick 
Henry's Famous Speech. Thes: 
are available on two > ag 
343 rpm, at $5.29. 


docu- 
there are 


rm cords, 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service. 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Bivd.. Los Angeles 6 
(catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 











Let these labels 

be your guide 

to the wholesome 
“All-Family Drink” 


For easy recognition every bottle of 7-Up 


displays its name on the front. 


simple identification. We want you to know 
exactly what goes into this refreshing soft 
drink. How pure it is. How wholesome. 
That’s why each 7-Up container carries 

a “second” label on the back 

—an ingredients listing. 

Seven-Up is just what this label 

says it is... quality which you may 


unhesitatingly recommend. 


Quality...on the label 
...in the bottle 


SEVEN-UP CONTAINS: 
CARBONATED WATER. Uniformly treated to be color- 


less, odorless, tasteless. The carbonation stimulates 
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digestion . . . makes drinking 7-Up more than a 
pleasure. 

SUGAR. Meets standards far more rigid than those for 
table sugar. Tested and retested in 7-Up laboratories 
to insure absolute quality. 

CITRIC ACID. The natural acid present in citrus fruits. 
In 7-Up it complements the flavor essence extracted 
from fresh lemons and limes. 

SODIUM CITRATE. A small amount of this valuable 
citrate helps develop the supe tb flavor of 7-Up. 


FLAVOR DERIVED FROM LEMON AND LIME OILS. 


Natural oils pressed from fresh lemons and limes, 





and super-refined to derive the very essence of their 
pure, natural flavors. 


Nothing, does it like Seven-Up! 
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Filmstrips 


for Studying the UN 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


by 
Asinit* 


Sta x level title* reache 
starting le s Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
down Director, The Betts Reading 
down Clinic, Haverford, Pa 


down to the low achiever. - RECOMMENDED BY 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, 100 


IRENE F. CYPHER ing in Africa, Central and Southern 


Associate Professor of Education, Europe, Western and Northern Europe, 
Teachers Guide book for each title. Department of ¢ ommunications Arts, Eastern and Southeastern Asia, North- 
- : . ; : . New York University eastern United States, The South, 
Handbook on ¢ orrective Reading for . : South America, and Your Home in the 
use with entire series. Americas. Shows effects of regional dif- 
5 GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE ferences and modern machines. Middk 

a UNITED NATIONS; MIDDLE EAST; and upper grades 

ioe nnt iene te PROGRESS THROUGH SHARING 


SKILLS; UNEF—4 strips; black and JUNIOR TRAVEL SERIES— strips; 
white; produced by United Nations, color; produced by Long Filmslide 
UN Building, New York 17; $3.50 Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave.. El 
In a colorful lithographed cover, Wi ey single strip. Cerrito 8, Calif.; $22.50 per set; 
UN $4.80 single strip. 


we proudly present a NEW title, Davy Crocket These strips are among recent 





° offerings. A commentary sheet with each In this color revision of a former s 
GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain strip gives detailed information about ries, we see how modern scientific in 
s : rappe content. This basic documentary re- ventions have affected travel by ship, 
A story of high adventure from b hf J source material clearly shows the struc- air, auto, bus, and train. We see pe ‘ 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat John Paul Jones sue of the Ulaited Metis snl te ple buying tickets and being served by 
captain who made the record run varicty of its world-wid activities various staff members connected with 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- Middle and upper grades each mode of travel. In addition, ther 
souri Rivers with the first tragic are good pictures of refueling, seat ad 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s UNES¢ a ce ny i es 2 justment, fire drills, eating and sleeping 
al — . . . or; rrenmiucet ”v > ubtica- oute » im a d m dd ‘ era le s 
cae — hanno porter Aare : ddl, Comer, 801 Third Ave... New en rout Pr iry an le grac 
: » 4 easy . ’ York 22; $4.50 with manual. ARCTIC WILDERNESS—6 strips; 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh Ee Picture stories of three fables illus- color; produced by Encyclopaedia 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse trate need for and valu f kindness Britannica Films, Ine. (in coopera- 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading - unity, streneth, and friendliness when it tion with Walt Disney Productions). 
formulae, this story rates read- is achieved by working together. The 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl.; 
ability level C strip is without captions; narrative $36 per set; $6 single strip. 





Pictures appeal to Polar areas becor more important 
ce aviation has brought all parts of 


six- to twelve-vear-old children in story- since 
sellis language arts, social studies, the world closer together. Rodents, 


uls, and birds in their native 
Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete habitats on the Polar Ice Cap ar 
information on this graded corrective reading program. BRIDGE UNESCO BUILDS—single shown. Middle and upper grades 
strip; color; produced by UNESCO 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago ll, Dept. 10 Publications Center, 801 Third Ave.. MAN AND THE JUNGLE—single 


Sunday school, or club grou 





New York 22; $4.75 with printed — strip; black and white; produced by 
script; or $7.50 with narrative on Visual Education Consultants, Ine., 
record. 2066 Helena St., Madison 4, Wis.; 


‘ ‘ This strip, without captions, shows $3.50 single strip. 
Send today for your my of this brar nev stalog of , ‘ — 
THE INSTRUCTOR : - ae eee Tee ee VEtEnes how people all over the world are learn- Besides showing why earlier civiliza- 
] 


CATALOG OF og fully describes the complet e of INSTRI Grom ir to work together throuch the tions disappeared, there are pictures of 


r t 


ian hin oo , do. Addr F. 1 lay’ 
TEACHING AIDS OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y UNESCO organization. There is an ex- today’s jungle people, their homes, edu- 


a planation of the agency's work, its pro- cation, transportation, food, and living 
gram and activities, and views of some problems. Middle and upper grades 
ALL NEW—FRESH - Bright. Different! Order Wow. f its accomplishments. Used with the 
. record, the showing takes 30 minutes, ALPINE SWITZERLAND; ICELAND 
. but the strip is also effective when used FISHING; NATIVE PEOPLES OF 


SOUTH AFRICA—3 strips; color; 
produced by Educational Produe- 
tions, Ltd., 17 Denbigh St., London 
S.W. 1, England; $5 single strip. 


Ann Marie’s 
TEACHER—PLANS 


in parts during the study. Upper grades 


TWO OF THE WORLD'S CHIL- 
DREN—-single strip: black and 








are wonderful helps! white; produced by Visual Eduea- Some European productions provide 

tion Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena — jnteresting material for classroom use, 

Seasons! St., Madison 4, Wis.: $3.50 single and these st: ps show terrain, physical 

; strip. and geographical features, peoples, cus 

a years supply. This story of a boy in Nicaragua and toms, and habits. Textual informatior 

POSTERS beauties for your bulletin one in French Africa was produced in in manual; filmstrips are without cap- 
peer B cnemocere wincow pre cooperation with the U.S. Committee tions. Middle and upper grades 

for UNICEF. The Nicaraguan learns 

PROJECTS an abundance of things how important milk is in the diet of VENEZUELA GOOD NEIGHBOR, 

ie Ps : a ) ee ae people who want to be healthy The PARTS | I and 112 strips; black 

and white; available without charge 





African child learns what health clinics 


from Educational Section, Creole 
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LARGE SIZES—READY-TO-USE save time, work, 8 s , ; Midd ; 
: “ . _ - aon a nail ' can do to iessen disease Middle grades P I ( 9: 
eney. Suitable heavy paper, many 8 sénn Varies worKsuoPp Dept. 108 5 — eum Corp., 1230 Avenue of 
paper. Simple instructions, © ... , ' the Americas, New York 20 
9 t " . . . - . é as, ecw or . 
eecw te tellow fe 32 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Il. ' GEOGRAPHY FILMSTRIPS—8 sets 
[]! enclose $4. Please send Postpaid the Complete 1958- § of 4 filmstrips each: color: produced The i , i 
: / : ; 1e strips show how Venezuelans live 
SAVES HOURS OF WORK a year a St. ) TEACHER-PLANS NOW — for entire School Year, 8 by Society fe Visual Ed ; Inc > ee nenncton - 
seev, relesed rT to project and room 5 (4 portfolios) in one shipment. Include FREE complete § . = 2 al “ at Laucation, inc., Part I); and how Venezuelans work 
3 probler ' et of Teacher's Outlines for Curriculum-Reference, one 8 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14; Part II We sce land use and agri- 
' for each of the 4 portfolios ' $19 per set, It | 5 1 hon } " 
GUIDE OUTLINES help you plan discuss O{]TRIAL OFFER. | enclose $1.25 for the Early Fall © ’ , : , ; cultural centers, and home, school, in- 
? 5 buppie entary wor health scie '. _j packet only if | am satisfied and desire the full ; I his series, produt ea coope rative ly lustrial, and commer ial construction 
ol studies. © Numerous charecter bu : service, thes amount will be credited toward the full 5 with Rand McNally, offers material on Pictures demonstrate how oil resources 
Oste rice of > } . 
3 po ' I ' : terrain, resources, trade routes, cities, are used for economic and social better- 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE! Though basic costs § y Mrs 5 industrial production, and ways of liv- ment. Middle and upper grades. 
have doubled in last 10 yea your volume § s | 
esponse has helped us “hold the line’. Ar € Addre ' 
Marie is proud to pass along this big saving g City Jen State : For handy reference, paste these reviews 
‘ - 


n ‘real value" to you! eeeeeeeeeescoaneoeesseeecece | on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 
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Birthday 


A teacher in California reports that 
euch child on his birthday had the 
privilege of selecting a story he would 
like to play. One of the favorites was 
“The Hare's Birthday Party” found 
in Volume 4 of Childeraft. 

This is an ideal story for little chil- 
dren to dramatize. They did it in two 
parts, with hare first going out to 
collect all his friends very secretly. 
Then, the real story started with hare 
visiting mouse, squirrel, badger, and 
other animals, 

There was always great excitement 
when all animals finally came to 
hare’s house, Often the children used 
the cloth covering the sand table to 
conceal the animals that are hare’s 
friends. When hare was ready to be- 
gin his birthday party, he pulled off 
the cloth and they all jumped in glee. 

Many other stories in Volume 4, as 
well as those in Volumes 2 and 3, 
lend themselves to creative dramatic 
activities. “The Bremen Town Musi- 
cians” is a favorite as well as “The 
Wolf and The Seven Little Kids” and 
“The Steadfast Tin Soldier.” 

The teacher leaves the books on the 
library table where the children can 
read and look at the pictures. The 
exciting ilustrations often motivate 
a new dramatic activity. 


Columbus Day 


The fourth grade had a new globe. 
The day before Columbus Day their 
teacher sat down with the globe and 
Volume 6 of Childeraft. She read an 
exciting version of Columbus’ voyage 
to America which contains fifteen ge- 
ographical references, As she read, 
the children started at Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, and then found the continents 
of Africa and Asia. They located the 
countries of China, Japan, India, and 
Iceland as they were mentioned in the 
story. They also had to find Europe, 
France, the Canary Islands, the West 
Indies, South America, Central Amer- 
ica, their cwn continent, and Spain. 

Columbus Day, coming so early, is 
an idea! time for a geography lesson. 
No other story for children seems to 
mention so many different locations 
as this Roger Duvoisin account. 

(See Volume 2: 178 for a Columbus 
poem.) 


Marcia Fielding’s group of Puerto 
Rican children had never experienced , 
x planned party. Halloween seemed a 
perfect time for such an activity. 

Volume 8 of Childeraft had several 
suggestions for both the invitation 
und decoration committees, and the 
entertainment committee found many 
new games. Props were made for the 
game, “Gypsy Ring,” and a_ jack-o’- 
lantern was constructed for a bean 


lag throw. They also chose the game — 


of the old witch who lost her cat. — 
Before the witching hourn Miss 
Fielding read the story in Volume 5 
about the Puritun children who had 
used jack-o'-lanterns to scare some 
hostile Indians. The class alSo/sang 
the Halloween song in Volume 11. 
Another Childeraft suggestion add- 


- ed excitement at the table: Strings 


led out from_the big pumpkin in the 
ceiter to each place. As the children 
pulled strings, out came noise makers 
to end the party in noisy excitement. 
(Volume 1 has tivo Halloween po- 
cms; auother poem is in Volunie 2.) 


Billy Applin’s father, a former sub- 
marine commander, was invited to 
the school in honor of Veterans Day. 
The children agked how a submarine 
was able to submerge and surface 
again. He had explained difficult top- 
ics to adults, but he was at a loss to 
give a simple answer to children. 

Suddenly, the teacher remembered 
Volume 9 of Childcraft. On page 185 
two drawings clearly explain how the _ 
submarine uses increased water pres- 
sure to submerge, displacing the wa- 
ter with air when it rises again. 

With this help Mr. Applin was able . 
to proceed more smoothly, but later he 
said that he wouldn't exchange jobs 
with a schoolteacher for anything! 
Then he leafed through Volume 9. “If 


‘a teacher couldn't answer a question 
when I went to school, it sometimes — 


went unanswered for days,”” he com- 
mented. “We just didn’t have any- 
place to look for it, but a child can’ 
find the answer to almost anything in 
this book.” Mr. Applin seemed im- 
pressed that his children were having 


educational opportunities far superi- , 


or to his own. 





Thanksgiving 


Velma Turner was a beginning 
teacher and felt totally unqualified to 
teach her own art. One day, shortly 
before Thanksgiving, the art coordi- 
nator found her making patterns of a 
turkey for her class to trace. 

“I know I shouldn't do this,” she 
said, “but if you stop me, it means 
that the children won't have any 
Thanksgiving art.” 

The art coordinator pulled out Vol- 
ume 10 of Childcraft from the book- 
case and turned to page 66. “Could 
your children do something like 
this?” she asked, pointing to the 
drawings by a third-grader entitled, 
“What I did on Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Why, of course,” said the teacher. 
“TI never thought of having the chil- 
dren make a series of pictures to il- 
lustrate the things they tell me.” 

“Some of them might like to work 
at the easel and color,’ suggested the 
coordinator tactfully. “And I find 
that children sometimes work well 
with colored chalk. They could use 
that large table at the back of the 
room.” 

As the art coordinator left, she 
didn’t bother to return Volume 10 of 
Childeraft, but left it open on the 
teacher’s desk. (Other Thanksgiving 
materials: Party, 8: 100-102. Poems, 
2: 74 and 75. Songs, 11: 112-1193. 
Stories, 5: 47-56; 1: 142.) 


Hanukkah 


When Charles and Mary were ab- 
sent from school one day, the teacher 
explained that they had been excused 
for Hanukkah. The next day the chil- 
dren had many questions to ask. 

Charles and Mary explained that 
Hanukkah was a time of joyous gift 
giving, and Charles told the story of 
Judas Maccabaeus, commemorated by 
the festival of Hanukkah. 

The teacher showed the class the 
Hanukkah song in Volume 11 of 
Childcraft, and wrote the words on 
the chalkboard. Charles and Mary ex- 
plained horah, sevivonim, and levivot. 

Sammy had an idea. “Why don’t 
we record the song?” he asked. So 
they did, and the children presented 
one record to Charles’s parents and 
the other to Mary’s parents as a Ha- 
nukkah present from the class. 


Advertisements sponsored by Field Enterprises Educational Corp, 











Christmay 


Hilda was talking to Joan in the 
teachers’ room. “Did you know that 
Volume 8 of Childcraft has eleven 
Christmas poems and ten Christmas 
songs, as well as stories and sugges- 
tions for parties and decorations? 
Now, please don’t copy my idea.” 

“I won't,” Joan promised, “because 
we’re using Volume 10. On page 93 
the children found pictures of tree 
decorations which they are making of 
tinsel, sequins, pieces of glass, beads, 
and all sorts of ornaments—even old 
costume jewelry. 

“They get lots of ideas in Child- 
craft. They’re making a Christmas 
mobile like the one on page 95. Then, 
Billy saw the figures on pages 80 and 
81. He has made several objets d'art 
with balsam wood and wire. 

“That book is full of ideas,” Joan 
continued. “Today, two of my chil- 
dren are making tree decorations out 
of raffia as they do in Finland.” 

“Better watch out,” warned Hilda. 
“T'll be copying you.” 

Joan laughed. “That’s all right,” 
she said. ‘“Childcraft has plenty for 
both of us, and we'll share the stories 
and poems together.” 


The Martin School had a class of 
slow learning boys. Few of them used 
the library, and so the librarian was 
pleased when invited to come to their 
room to tel! Christmas stories. 

She read over the eight Christmas 
selections in Childcraft thoughtfully. 
Then she decided to start with “Paul 
Bunyan's Christmas” in Volume 6, 
which is really a fine tale for boys. 
After that, she read “Christmas in the 
Piney Woods” in Volume 5 and “Un- 
cle Harry and the Ants” in Volume 4. 

Purposely, she saved for the last 
Lincoln Steffens’ “A Miserable Merry 
Christmas.” The boys were tremen- 
dously impressed by it because it was 
true. Later, as they talked about it, 
several related seeming disappoint- 
ments that had turned into enjoyable 
moments. The librarian invited the 
boys to come to the library for more 
stories after the holidays. 

“Will you read to us out of the 
Same book?” asked one of them. 

The librarian laughed. “Yes, and 
we'll read others, too,” she said, tuck- 
ing Childcraft under her arm, 





New Years 


Several teachers from the Newton 
School were meeting for bridge dur- 
ing Christmas vacation. “The room 
is always so empty once the Christ- 
mas decorations are gone,” said one, 
“and I never seem to find any suitable 
material for New Year's.” 

“There are two good stories in Vol- 
ume 5 of Childcraft,” said Ann Fox. 

“Two?” echoed the other. 

“Yes,” she continued. “There’s a 
tremendous story for older children 
by Cornelia Meigs, “Ringing in the 
New Year,” and then the one on page 
226 that I’m using with my group, 
“The Brothers, One, Two, and Three.” 

“Is that from the book, Traveling 
Shops?” asked another teacher. 

“Yes, it’s a Chinese story and the 
children are the same age as my 
group. If the children want to, I'll let 
them make some of the Chinese toys 
described in the story. They can do 
it because the illustrations help them 
visualize how they shoyld look.” 

“That's one of the best features of 
Childcraft,” said one teacher “It se- 
lects the best from many books and 
gives it to you in a usable form.” 
(For New Year’s poems see Volume 
1: 116; Volume 2: 80.) 


LAN 

The fifth-graders had read many 
stories about Lincoln, but they were 
surprised to learn that he had written 
one about himself. In Volume 6 of 
Childcraft is the story, “Abraham 
Lincoln’s Boyhood as Told by Him- 
self.” It is in diary form, beginning 
with February 12, 1809, when he was 
born, and continuing through 1827. 

The teacher used this story to in- 
troduce a language arts unit on auto- 
biographies. Many of the children 
wrote in straight narrative style, but 
some asked if they could work in di- 
ary form. They got dates and nota- 
tions from their parents and then 
wrote up the high lights of their own 
lives. Others drew a series of pic- 
tures, writing paragraphs under each 
scene. One boy wrote a radio script 
and a girl did a tape recorded inter- 
view with her mother. 

The teacher was pleased by the 
spontaneity of the origina] writing 
produced by the group. 






























































Peter. and. Marie had unusual abil- 
ities. The Valentine song in Volunie , 
11 of Childeraft provided an excellent 
opportunity for enrichment. 

After all the children had learned ° 
the melody, the teacher asked Peter 
and Marie if they would like tc. write 
extra stanzas for the song. ,Thtey 
checked each other’s work to. make 
sure the meter was correct and, a few 
days later, these additional verses ap- 
peared on the chalkboard: 

Make one for mother, 

For sister, for brother, 

In colors bright and gay. 
Make one for Grandpa, 

And Grandma, of course. 
“Oh, how pretty!” 

They will say. 

Use paper, paints, and paste, 
Ribbon bows, pretty lace. 
Cut with greatest care. 
Write verses short and sweet— 
Funny ones, too. 

Sign your name? 

You wouldn’t dare! 

The class also noticéd the rhythm 
instruments section in Childcraft. 
Soon all three verses were being sung; 
accompanied by the rhythm band... — 

(You will find these-other Valentine 
materials: Party plans, 8: 85-86. Pos 
em, 1: 117. Story, 5: 18-24. 


“Could we build this for Washing- 
ton’s birthday?” asked one. boy, point- 
ing to the Washington monument in 
Volume 10 of Childcraft. 

“T think. so,” said their teacher, en- 
visioning a small table model. 

However, the children’s idea was a 
replica that would go from the floor 
to the ceiling. After consuiting with 
the shop teacher, the boys made the 
frame, and the class covered“it with 
frieze paper. The tall monument 
aroused considerable attention, and 
the librarian made a special display 
of George Washington books. _ 

Other classes used the story of 
Washington's life in. Volume 6 of 
Childcraft as resource material. . One 
girl made a drawing from the pic- 
ture of Mount Vernon in Volume 10. 

(There is also a poem about Wash- 
ington in Volume 2. Plans for a 
George Washington Party are found 
in Volume 8: 86-87.) 
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“If | just"had an idea to get me 
started, I know I could work it out all 
right.” This was a familiar wail to 
Miss Peters, the school librarian. 

“What isit now?” she asked. — 

“Pm chairman of the committee for 
the St. Patrick's Day party of our 
newspaper <luli,” explained Annalee. 

Miss, Peters smiled knowingly. 
“Just goto Volume 8 of Childcraft,” 
she said. “Look in the Table of Con- 
tents, and I'm sure you'll find what 
you need.” 

For the :next forty-five minutes 
Annalee Was busy with her Childcraft 
volume, Then she came back to the 
jibrarian’s desk, displaying her notes. 

“I shave ideas for decorations, 
games, and refreshments,” she said 
triumphantly: “Now I can think of 
lots more of my own, and I'm sure we 
will have a wonderful party.” 

Miss Peters was pleased. She knew 
that. often Childcraft serves older 
children- by providing “the starter” 
for original thinking and new ideas. 


BB a. Miss Clark first saw the sto- 

. “Bidushka Lays an Easter Egg” 

in “Volume: 4 of Childcraft, she had 

planned to read it to her group and 

then let them work out the story as a 
\_puppet play for Easter. 

The children loved it, but they had 
other ideas for its use. Several of 
them had bunny suits from Halloween 
and Paul*brought Volume 3 to his 
‘teacher, asking if they couldn't have 
a real live play of “The Tale of Peter 
‘Rabbit.”~ > 

Miss Clark Was quick to detect the 
eager approval of the class which was 
_ associating bunnies. and Mr. McGreg- 

' or’s garden with the coming of spring. 
She tucked away the idea of the pup- 
pet play in her mind for another year 
and another group, and soon the class 
was busy with seenery, costumes, 
and lines for its Peter Rabbit play. 

“I'm lucky to have my own class- 
‘room set. of Childeraft,” explained 

Miss Clark. “Its wealth of materials 
constantly motivates plans and ideas 
from the children for aH kinds of dra- 
matic activities, (Other Easter ma- 


terials: Party, &: 88-90. Poem, 1: 


121. Song, 11; 156-157.) 


=, x 


iD 


May Day 
ay 

No one at the McGrath School had 
ever thought of using the story of 
Sleeping Beauty as a spring festival 
outline until one teacher read about 
it in Volume 8 of Childcraft. 

A committee of older students had 
the task of planning the May Day 
festival. Their teacher read the Child- 
craft suggestion of thinking of the 
story as if “the fairy, Winter, put the 
court and all the birds and flowers to 
sleep. A Prince, as the Spring Sun, 
could awaken the court to new life 
and beauty.” Immediately the chil- 
dren saw the possibilities and set to 
work, They wrote dialogue and danc- 
es for an original May Day fantasy. 

The teacher was delighted with the 
role Childcraft played in this project, 
acting simply as the motivator and 
leaving the actual working out of the 
project to the children. 

(For a May Day party see 8: 90- 
92; for a May Day poem, 1: 129.) 


Mothers Day 


Volume 9 of Childcraft supplied 
Miss Peters’ class with several in- 
spirations for Mother’s Day gifts. 

Using $3.00 of their room funds, 
they bought shells, raffia, gimp, and 
pin and earring mountings. Many 
fashioned shell pins and earrings 
while others decorated larger shells. 
With a little practice they could all do 
very good gimp winding on old bot- 
tles. Some children made raffia belts 
appliqued with felt designs. 

Miss Peters noticed two boys re- 
turning to Childcraft time after time. 
She discovered to her surprise that 
they were following directions from 
the chapter “Adventures in Hand- 
work” for a series of outdoor bird- 
houses. Bill was making one for 
chickadees, and Tommy was building 
a birdhouse for a woodpecker that his 
mother loved to watch. 

When all gifts were finished, no 
two were alike—an ideal result of any 
handicraft project. (For Mother’s 
Day poems see 1: 67 and 2: 12.) 


vlan 


CHILDCRAFT will be glad to supply 
reprints of these pages for 
Workshops or discussion groups 


Write: Wm. F. Hayes, Department 3170-1, Box 3565 


Field Enterprises, Chicago, Ill. 


Ke 


Miss Elgin did not even try to ex- 
plain Memorial Day to her kinder- 
garteners. Instead, she got Volume 5 
of Childcraft and read the fascinating 
story, “Blue Bonnets for Lucinda.” 
It ends in a fine flourish when the 
Geranium family presents Lucinda 
with bluebonnets. 

“I know where there’s a whole field 
of bluebonnets,” said Miss Elgin. The 
children were eager to go, and at the 
field each one picked a bouquet. Back 
in school they put them in glasses 
with their names on. 

Before they left, the teacher said 
quietly, “Tomorrow many people will 
be going to cemeteries to decorate 
graves. Now you each have a bouquet 
of bluebonnets for your mother. She 
may want to take it to the cemetery.” 
They nodded gravely and went home. 

Thus Miss Elgin circumvented an 
experience far too mature for her 
children to appreciate. (For older 
children, use the patriotic poems and 
songs in Volume 1 and 11.) 


Fathers Day 


Miss Allen was glad to comply with 
the wishes of her sixth-grade boys 
for a stag party for their dads. It 
was going to be an outdoor dinner 
that they would cook themselves. 

She decided they would need a 
menu that was reasonably foolproof. 
Finally, she hit upon a one-pot meal 
called “pocket stew” in Volume 8 of 
Childcraft. Large stew pans were 
brought from home and cubes of beef 
were pre-cooked in the cafeteria. 

Following the Childcraft sugges- 
tion, every four boys and their dads 
used one fireplace. Each child brought 
a different vegetable for the pot, and 
a master chef added water and sea- 
soning. In Volume 14, they found the 
perfect dessert—bananas with orange 
juice. Cartons of milk, and bread and 
butter completed the meal. Not a sin- 
gle stew burned, and their dads pro- 
claimed them to be fine chefs. 


Mr. Donald McKellar 
Childcraft, Dept. 3110 
Box 3565, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your Childcraft Curriculum Program and 
Corresponding Correlation. 





Teaching 
on the Run 


BEATRICE J. LATIMER 


TT! pupils were out to trap me, 

their supply teacher, that 
* Jack-of-All-Grades” fills in 
when the regular schoolteacher is 
absent. 


lege, I was green to class routine, 


who 


Fresh out of teachers col- 


weak in class discipline, and, as I 


soon found out, short on knowledge. 


Thrust into a school on rotary 
system), to teach grammar (neve1 
my strong subject) to grade eight, 
I was trying to bluff my way 
through and floundering badly 


Imagine my dismay when I found 
the pupils baiting me with 
tions and then checking 
other teacher! Untortunately tor 
me, he knew all the answers 
Well, that was 
Now, after years of supply work, I 
know the ropes. I know better than 
don't 


qut = 


with an- 


lesson. 


a \ aluable 


to pretend to knowledge I 


have. And among other things, I've 
discovered the basic qualifications 
of a supply teacher: brave heart, 
strong back, thick skin, three-way 
vision (forward, backward, §side- 
ward the patience ol Job a sense 
of humor, and stout walking shoes 
Especially the shoes leachin 
with the inevitable use of chalk- 
board and charts, supervision ol 


hall duty, 


duty all 


seatwork, gym, fire drill, 
yard duty, 
these have 
tant conclusion 
the teacher's 
ornament! 


lunchroom 
brought me to a 
That 


1 
desk 1S 


1 
reiuc- 
chair be hind 

strictly an 


What is it like to be a supply 
teacher? A telephone call summons 
you The call may 
the night before, after you've retired, 


or early in the 


to a Class com 


morning betore 
you ve awakened. Or you may have 
the 
that your services 
You've 
stay-at-home 
shrillin tele 
a school 


one jump ahead of th pupil 


from lateness of the 


hour 


dex ided 
morning 
won't be needed that day 
barely changed into 
clothes 

phone has you hustling to 


when the 


kre yw 
Day 


book mad up by each 


From past experience you 
better than to depend on thi 
Book al 
teacher 


proposed work i rWva 


with wer kly outlines oO 
I IS rea- 
sons—quite olten bevond the te: 
ers’ control—the Day Books are fr 
quently not up-to-date. 

Afte 


you probably assign mechanical 


the opening formalities 


arithmetic adding 
subtracting, multiplying, dividing 
This gets the class off to a 
centrated start 
break to sketch the day’s work, with 
you on 


questions in 


con- 
and gives you a 
a cooperative pupil to brief 
what’s been covered. 

Im the 
at a loss to 
begin. In 
fall back on intuition, your wits, 
and the sto k lessons, games, stories, 


early grades you are often 


know just where to 


this case you have to 


and songs you must always carry. 


The supply teacher has her trials. 
You never know from day to day 
whether you'll be teaching in a 
room, or an 
ultramodern whethet 


you ll be writing, printing, or doing 


portable, basement 


classroom: 


print script. You may teach one 
class many subjects or several 
classes one particular subject. You 
may supply in one school in_ the 


morning and then spend a harried 
another 


lunch hour traveling to 
school for the afternoon. You may 
next day, 


be told to come back the 


the following morning 


for school that the 


only to learn 


as you re leaving 


I ilar teacher has decided to re- 
turn 

Much of the misbehavior of pu- 
pils is understandable. With their 
reg ilar teache absent they re eacel 


fer a holiday and feel duped if the 


teacher any real 


suDDI\ 


st 
effort on their part. I've had pupils 


‘ xpt cis 


rub my work off the chalkboard 
when J stepped into the hall, or all 
long deliberately create noise 
tables and 


et Noo A 


favorite trick is to sit in seats other 





than those assigned by the regular 
eacher i ruse that isually back- 
hres. One of my first chores takes 
eat only a moment Sto make My 
own seatin plan | ll l can 
memorize first names at least before 
the morning is far advanced, a big 
help in keepit the class orderly 

Occasionally there are hectic 

nes, like tl day | t in a class 

poo! bel viol! On boy, with 

sit to a\ early, leaned 

ck in the classroom door and sang 

lust \ The Old (; M ire she 
int what she used to be!” 

An I r ¢ Ss Kept live snakes in 
co ners at the back of the room 
nd the pupils w encouraged to 
bring the snakes from the boxes to 
the desks befor and ite! school, 
and at recess his y be an idk il 
way to lt cl science but it Was a 
nightmare to 1 

But there are also well-mannered, 
eC: r classes that ma t aching a 
real joy. Principals and_ teachers 
are friendly and more than willing 
t SSISt \ 1 i! il \ ney can 
Once in a while tl class will de- 
part to a special class leaving you 
Iree Io it e to better o nize 

r work. ‘T] re often films, 
( certs, and specia yrovrams that 
I < OT il { is a ‘ 

Some of the distinct advantages 
of substitute teach re: no year- 
ly plans to mal ipers to 
niarkK, no repe rts to ao you con- 
tantly see new faces. find nothing 
routil have few du moments 

Yes, it he ( thi 
run, but ta he bad with th 
ood, the sup ly teacher leads i 
chal ng, humorous (if hecti 
cl d lite! 

EDITORIA N E Mr Lat er de 

é herse ! nter ttent 
t te te er the hools of 
ront Ontario 
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5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


usical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 
class will have tun trying to “beat the 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
man on the record” in the quiz. 





tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- Bremner Musical Multiplication Ree- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
find them a welcome change from the able in stores. If not delighted afte: 
monotony of routine drill. five days trial, return them for full re- 


fund. 
Please specity 15 rpm o1 78 rpm speed 
Peeeooeeeeeeseeeoeeneoaeess4 


Complete set only $9.95 postpaid 


from the Twos through the 
has its own distinctive tune 


Each table 
Twelves 


| and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- ; BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS & 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 4 Dept. B 23, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS ; 

| tempo. Because children habitually & » ' 
memorize their records, they quickly ak cult &*: dae tie as “a ; 
|} master the multiplication tables with 4 1 , 1 .— 
| these records. ' ' 
| A school principal in Lewiston, Pa : oe . i : 
writes “Our children are taking neu ' 15 RPM S RI ' 
interest in learn ng their m iltiplicat oO) ; : 
Your records have a nique approach a> P] 
and a good one. Excellent investment ' s 
for schools and pm rents,” ; “ ‘ 

' ' 

The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- : Ad ' 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 ' : 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz §& « ‘ 
game for each table Everyone in you Dichesebindathdesdnenastitsinesmnetininnianedenen 





= Busy Schedules Hea Wok-Lud? 2S 
“* Easy Solution: the 9 Want JoBe books 


20 sparkling, factual books for beginning readers. No 








more struggle to hold children’s reading interest. Fascinating 
continued stories encourage “read through” at Ist grade 
level. Well illustrated and colorful, 1 WANT TO BE books 
help young readers follow their active imaginations into the 
grown-up world around them. Here is a that will 
stimulate the child's taste for good books, so important in 
Net: $1.50 each 





series 
future years. Interest Level Kg-3 


1 WANT TO BE 
An Animal Doctor 


A Road Builder 
A Storekeeper 


A Fisherman 
A News Reporter 


A Boker A Nurse A Teacher 
A Bus Driver An Orange Grower A Telephone Operator 
A Coal Miner A Pilot A Train Engineer 


A Truck Driver 
A Zoo Keeper 


A Policeman 
A Postman 


A Dairy Farmer 

A Doctor 
3 Teaching Aids — ALL FREE 

Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide 
and the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall 
Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. 
x ceptional “True” book series for 

»* book series for older children, and the “Hobby 

all ages. 


The Children's Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


it the ex- 


You” 


}, r 
VDOORK {or 


Learn abo 


young readers, the 





a" 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, til, 
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FUNDAMENTAL ARITHMETIC 
WITH IDEAL AIDS 


tarted toward 


Your pupils 
ickly and their 
basic arithmetic 


te nore n ugh and lasting. 


RELATIONSHIP CARDS 


Gredes © through 8 


Order Your Relationship Cards Today 


228—Add. & Sub 
229—Mult. & Div. 


No 


No 


1.00 
1.00 


Write us for color brochure 
of all IDEAL Arithmetic Aids 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


8322 So. Birkhoff Ave.* Chicago 20, Illinois 


GAMES ir 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


{ssistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State l niversity Teachers 
Colle ge, Geneseo, New York 





on goal lines approx- 
stands in the 


pl ive 


cente! 
rs must then 
" tries to tas 





1 across 
} 
ne piay- 
rs out of 
ove! the 


falls 


I who 1S 


rom the game. If a play niolds his arms or 
The Master of u 


all other players have been 


nated 


SPANS—Grades 3-6 


1 by snapping buttons 


1p] against a wall, thei 
Each play I has 


ar the 


landing 


a button. One player puts 


wall turn, 


the button first laid down. Scorir s as follow 


span scores two points for th playet throwing the button 


| S [oul points. 
two spans Is t 
th il 


r hilty points 


Game 


LEAF BY LEAF—Classroom Game—Grades 4-6 


ed by the t 


Ss numbe re d 


ar he r. 


at a time, 
» identify 
rresponding number on the 


s alti pape! 
vhich the leaves were 


Phe 


yassed 


number corre« 


HALLOWEEN SUPERSTITIONS—Grades 4-6 
seated at their d s. Or i asked to list 


} ] ted 
hil certall ICSIVT ea 


| he play I 
nmon ones Fi 


rabbit's foot 


pr riod ol 
longest list 
] 


rood 


r bad omens th the 


iny COl Tr CN imple 


horseshoe. Bad omens 
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All 

sculptors 
under 10 
years old 


For your most important masterpieces you'll find Play-Doh 
the ideal modeling material. It won't stain 
fion-toxic and comes in 
Quality preserves y 


is absolutely 
olors. And its self-hardening 
ur works for posterity. 


nany 


Attention teachers! Because you like to encourage crea- 
tive expression, you'll want clean, safe Play-Doh for your 
pint-sized Picassos. It comes in several sizes: Order through 
your purchasing department or any school supply jobber 
For free classroom guide, write to... a] 
RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 

- 


=) ‘. 
S THE ORIGINAL 


MODELING DOUGH 








THIS 1S ALASKA 


By Leah J. Peterson, 
Supr. Anchorage Schools 
An umiak (ooh mee ak) is a 
large Eskimo skinboat. 





Tells about the people, animals, birds of 
the Northland. Stories of history, geography 
and cities of Alaska. Vocabulary about 3rd 
grade, of interest to children in grades 3-8. 
108 pages, cloth, color and black and 
white. 


CASCADE PACIFIC BOOKS 
5448 47 S.W. Seattle 16. 


’ 








HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N 


DEMONSTRATION 
RECORD 


(3313 long play) 

Excerpts from the 
following 

Instructional Records: 

¥| Square Dance 

7| Couple Dances & Mixers 
v| Rhythms 

¥| Folk Dances 

v| Singing Games 

v) Play Party Games 








Pete ene eee ee eae 


Seeeeeeeeeeeaaneeaeseaaaaees 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Box No. 90, Freeport, N. Y 

Enclosed is 50¢ for demonstration record 


Please send free t hure 


| 
| 


Address 


Lammas saaeee 








POETRY! 
Ah, Poetry! 


() CTOBER 15 is National Poetry 

Day. Governors of many states 
ssue proc lamations to that effect. 
If you aren’t sure where your state 
stands, write the Director of the 
National Poetry Day Committee, 
Dr. Etta Josephean Murfey, 613 N. 
Stella Ave., Lakeland, Florida. 
From her you can obtain a list of 


general suggestions on “How Poetry 
Day May Be Observed” and the 
name of your Poetry Day 
Chairman—if you have one. (En- 


state's 
close a stamped envelope 


When we r quest d the name of 
a person who had been outstand- 
ingly 


successful in encouraging 


elementary school children to be 
interested in poetry, Dr. Murfey 
referred us to Fred R. Prusha, 
through whose efforts the town of 


Iowa (511 residents), 


was proclaimed the Poetry Capital 


Hawkeye, 


of lowa. How did that come about? 
Well, when he was Superintend: nt 
of the School in 1952 


Haw keve 


original 
lowa 


the annual contest for 


poetry sponsored by the 
Poetry Day Association. Because of 
his encouragement, Hawkeye folks 

children and adults—submitted 
261 poems to the contest. That year 
Hawkeye schoolchildren won four 
out of eight first places in the 
state-wide contest! 

Now Fred Prusha is Superin- 
tendent of the Consolidated School 
at Little Cedar, Iowa. Needless to 
say, he is encouraging poetry writ- 
ing and appreciation among the 
pupils of his present 


the citizens of that community. In 


school and 


fact, an increased interest in poet- 

is evident throughout the state. 
“How do you interest your girls 
*” we asked him. 


reply, 


and boys in poetry 
He sent us an interesting 
which we can use only in part. 
He visits the ditferent grade 
rooms—first obtaining the permis- 
sion and cooperation of the teach- 
appropriate-level 
poems, selected in advance. In the 


ers—and reads 


ous kinds of meter, and calls 
attention to: the b@auty of certain 
lines, interesting figures of speech, 
strong verbs, and descriptive adjec- 
tives. Sometimes he helps the group 
to write a short poem. 

Poetry Day is observed in his 
school with a spec ial program for 
elementary grades. This serves as 
the spark which inflames interest 
in the current state poetry contest. 
During this program the winning 
poems in the previous year’s con- 
test are read, and also the poems 
that have won first place in other 
together with © suitable 
poems from anthologies. 

The tape recorder is used in the 
Little Cedar School to help chil- 
dren improve in the oral reading of 
poetry. Phonograph records of great 
poems read professionally are also 
used. Mr. Prusha recommends for 
elementary schools the American 
Book Company albums that accom- 
pany their “Mastery of Reading 
Series,” and Poetry Time, 
album put out by Scott, Foresman 
& Co., to use with their anthology 
Time for Poetry. 


s hools, 


a record 


Ruth K. Stroh sent us a list of 
ways to encourage interest in poetry 
among elementary-school children. 
Here it is THe 
INsrructor’s Poetry Editor. 

1. Read poetry to children. (Be 

genuinely like, under- 
stand, and see value in the poems 
Teach significant words 


with comments by 


sure you 


vou choose 
or expressions in advance. 


2. Encourage children to write 


unusual ideas and expressive lan- 
not on rhyme and meter. 


guage ; 
3. Arrange for children to read 
good poems chorally. (Any poem 


Some lend 
themselves to special tec hniques 

+. Suggest 
spiration for creative art 


can be read in unison 


as in- 
Pic tor il 
Children 
will respond to mood poems too 
5}. Recommend that children 
they like poetry make 


using poems 


poems are not necessary 


who find 
their own anthologies. (It is never 
a good idea to insist that every 
child copy in legible 
a specific number of poems 

6. Help children compose music 
poem. 
Enlist the aid of a musical triend 
if necessary 

7. Have fun with jingles, 
lets, limericks. (Find them; create 
them 

8. Discover with children the joys 


handwriting 


so they can sing a favorite 


coup- 


tr 


of acting out story poems creati 
ly. (In addition to the straightior- 
ward dramatization, try moving to 
the mood of a lyric poem 


9. Read poems vith children 
Narrative poetry is very popular 
Help them read for thought 


smoothly, not emphasizing rhymit 
words, not singsonging, watching 
punctuation 

10. Introduce the children to thi 
poets Do this carefully Avoid 


j 
er 


displaying pictures of — ek 
bearded gentlemen 

Don't miss the article by Beve: 
Fex on the pa eS 
this issue, * Enjoy Using Poetry 


kindergarten 


Mr. Prusha 


became interested in upper grades, he explains the vari- original poems. (Put emphasis on R.B 





, \ PARKER PEN PARTY 


“Stimulates ... improves handwriting .. . it’s fun!’’ 


} 


thousands ot teachers who nave joined 


These 


Parker’s nationwide “party.” It provides new vitality for an other 


words are used by 









Were's whal you receive: ; 
wise dithcult teaching chore. Correspondence between classes in 
different parts of the U.S. creates new interests, new incentives f 
Wail chart with spaces for each : 
; your students. 
pupil’s name and a record of é 
individual correspondence. In It’s surprisingly simple to use. 
structions and suggestions for : , i 
, Parker sup plic s you with a complete kit of instructions and mat 
conducting your Pen Party are é ae ‘ ‘ 
, rials—also, the name and address of a teacher who is interested ir 
printed on the back , : . 
corresponding. Once you receive the kit, you can work the proj 


which into your curriculum as soon as it’s convenient 


Student letter-folder 


tells how to write all types of 


letters: “thank you's,” letters of NW 
invitation, etc. Ruled lines for a () . 





4 


\ sam >] 5 lett *r are also in lud “d 

\ ee ae {THE PARKER PEN CO. 

\ Teacher's name, of course. This will be } Education Service - Janesville, Wisconsin 
a teacher from a distant state, interested Please send your PEN PARTY WRITING KIT—FREE 


in corresponding with a class at the same | understand that my name and address w be sent to 
a teacher of a similar class 


name and address 


grade level as yours and approximately In return | w receive ner 





~ the Same size. 





NAME 


LIS~ 
Z’ GRADE NO. PUPILS 


@ THE PARKER PEN COMPANY ey eiaeiage oan 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN ~ = Ww 


1958 The Parker Pen Company 
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high os a 60-story building—with its 


n every day 


» Mead. The Lake Mead Nationa! Recreat rea 
Arizona ond port 


n Pacific Ra 


& “FIRST.” Ty 
throughout the 
ut Lakes the 


South 


cruise ships seen 


summer season on the 
“North 

of the 
first passenger 


American” 
American Ceorgian 
ine were the 
sail the Mt. Lawrence Seaway, 
tise in early September 
Z om Chicago the other 
land, they met in the ™ 

ence River ind together passed 
ueh the Seaway’s Dwight D. Eisen- 


nm “vult ¢ at nd 


Nova will 


entenary cele 


HICENTENARY. Scotia 
the limanx ot at Bi 
bration Oet. 2. On that date two hun 
lred ears age he first elected jssem 
met. This was also Canada’s first 
ritament Nova House ot 
embly will eanvene in 
on the 


special ses- 
will be 
other 


mniversary, there 
Halifex and 
will 


end of the province to the 


srade m cere- 


blaze from 


other 


nies ind bonfires 


Aloha Week in Ha 


nn lude . 


ALOHA WEER. 
vaii Oet l various 
Outrigger Canoe Regatta, 
Hoolaulea Hawaiian 
Night. Hula Festival 
Parade, Ball. A 
temporary Polwnesian will be 
on display I he seek will pen with 

it Honolulu, of the “Mat- 


King’ and “Oueet in an 


ents an 
International 
Pugeant Luau 
et Pageant con- 


village 


the irrival 
conta The 
ient war canoe will greet the liner 


und escort her into port, accompanied 
by other watercraft 


[he Matsonia sail 
cisco Oct. 13. the 


from San Fran- 
‘Lurline” ilso a 
from Los Angeles a week 
lier, American President Lines also 
to Hawaii. Airlines sched- 
ost frequent flights are 


Matson liner 


fier passage 
uling the m Pan 
American and United 


VELLOWSTOWNE. Fast, south, and 
Yellowstone, one of 
National 


year un- 


’ t entrance to 
the Ineost 
Park will remain open this 
til Nov i swcording to 
by the National Park 
date, however, is called 
In the unusually 
snowfall, it 


popular of US 


ment 
This 


1 “target date. 


mMnounce 
service 
early 


event olf heavy 


may have to be modified 
The Cooke City Red Lodge 


will close Oct 15 


approach 
road Snow-fighting 
lorces are Ive meg of 
otk 


in the past. 


ranized in the hope 


eping the roads open later than 


of the yeor 


great power plant—is a 
The Colorado River becked up 115 
open the 


A reached 


y n Yeroco > com $ eosy 


road photo) 


IN THE FALL. In 
Mountains National Park 
Western North 
autumn show 
October 


SMOKIES 
(-reat “mok, 
in East Tennessee and 
Carolina, a spectacular 
ented throughout 
park is 
with forest. of 
virgin timber. Of 


will bye pre 
The O(MMeaere 
pletely covered 
two fifths is 
specie 
ou heir foliage —in 


com- 
which 
the 13 
of native trees, 118 
shades of red 
clothes the 
mber 


ire decidu 


ind orange 
until early Nove 


(arson Brewer 


brown, vellov 


mountains 
Knox: 


lists as 


writing for the 
Ihe Tenn Tourist Burean, 


eds the ‘ irlet oaks 
red maples 


blackeums. su 
and dogwoods: as 


orange, buckeves, sassafras. and service- 


berry tree 1s vellow. birches. vellow 


poplars, and vellow woods 
FAIRS. If vou are driving in Penn 
‘vivania in October, why not 
take in one of the 
nity fairs which give an incomparable 


plan to 


county or commu- 


and productivity? 


will 


listed in 


picture of rural life 
Although start 
still be 

1 leaflet 


earlier, there 


Those 


Pennsylvania 


they 
i number left 

issued by the 
include 


Holl ind 


Department of Commerce 
\ ishingtonvy ille ind Ne 

Dalmatia, Skelp and 
Manheim Oect .4 Hollidavsburg 
Oct ] Myerstown Oct. 8 10 

Unionville (Oct. 9 11 Dillsburge (Oct 
lo 18; and the Pittsburgh Livestock 
Show Oct. 21 


Clet | 4 


“DUDES.” Until late 
dude ranches 
More than half 
in the Adirondacks 
ind the Hudson 
Long Island Ac- 
w York State Depart- 
of Commerce Albany 
list of these 


EASTERN 
fall New York : 
will be full of 
of these resorts are 
others in the Catskill 
Vallev. One is on 

cording to the Ne 


forty 


activity 


ri . which 
issues a free ranches, the 


rates generally are reduced about ten 


per cent during fall months 

called a “bonus 
Wisconsin 
‘family ap 
ittractions of these will 
until Oet. 31 and varied 
accommodations will 
available At this season, a launch 
Dells of the Wisconsin 
color 
with the brilliant 


DELLS. 
time for 
Dells region 
proved 


Autumn is 
Visitors in the 
Noted for 
most 
remain open 


continue to be 


trip through the 
River reveals a symphony of 
evergreens combined 
of the 


pery tint of the river. 


foliage hardwoods and the cop- 





TEACHERS who decide 


to travel to any of 


menttone d in 


the places 


this department are invited to write to us for further details, unless 


an address is given. We will 


forward 


requests, Send them to: 


Trips and Tours, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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You Said, “Please Repeat!” 


WHEN readers write in and tell what wonderful help they 
have received in planning vacation and holiday trips through 


rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


it is equivalent to saying, ''Do it again!"' So the Service is 


being offered for the current school year. 


Any educator is welcome to make use of it—and of course without 
obligation. 


To avoid misunderstanding, a few limitations should be mentioned. 
We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a com- 


mercial travel agency. Nor can we fill requests received from pupils. 


What we do is to ask reliable sources of information to send you 
literature and guidance for a trip you actually plan to take. 


What’s Your Shangri-la ? 


Everybody wants to go somewhere, and teachers usually have a good 
chance to make their travel dreams come true. Planning early helps, and 
that's where we come in. Transportation lines, government bureaus, oil 
companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, and other organiza- 
tions—all interested in you as a prospective traveler—have promised to co- 


operate with us. 


Lon ger or Shorter 


Your trip may be one around the world, or just within the limits of your 
own state or province. It may be taken at any time in the next 12 months. 
All you need do is fill out the coupon below, and mail it promptly. Be sure 


to allow several weeks for processing your request. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


(Stote whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(if you need more space, use the margin) 














...pupils learn faster 


when you use all four Ditto Coordinated Teaching Aids 





Smudgy copies make hard reading! Some children will “squint through” a 
blurry worksheet and interpret it correctly. Others won’t—or can’t. In any 
case, it’s a strain on them—and on the teacher. 

To correct this, use all four Ditto Coordinated Teaching Aids: duplicators, 
papers, supplies, workbooks. They’re physically and chemically coordinated to 
provide bright, clean, clear copies every time. Result: no re-do’s . . . no lost 
time, for teacher or pupil .. . far better pupil response. 

Two free offers! One: a catalog of the 58 Ditto Workbooks—all prepared 
and edited by prominent educators. Two: a demonstration of the Ditto 
5-colors-at-once duplicating process, and the new, clean Ditto Black Hi-Gloss 
Masterset. Just mail the coupon. 


DITTO 


® Your single source for everything in duplication 


Cop ies come cleaner 


DITTO DUPLICATORS DITTO SUPPLIES | DITTO WORKBOOKS 





‘= 


ie 











LS <A oe 7 i wl) 


DITTO, Inc., 3526 Pratt Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
DITTO Britain Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, London S. W. 6, England 


[]Send me FREE catalog of the 58 DITTO Workbooks 
[_]Arrange a DITTO demonstration at my schoo 


Name____ _ —_— — 


School 





Oe 


City - “ County lo 
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> Fei live .'s 5 


~ 4 ee Reading Program 


Dolch Aids Jor all the grades 


Fun games that really teach 


To supplement your basic reading program 
To meet individual classroom differences 
To overcome remedial reading problems 


Pleasure books for beginning readers 


Introducing ... THE FIRST READING BOOKS! 


Real life, true stories written especially for the beginning reader with the 
easier half (i 10 words) of the Dolch 220 Basic Sight Words and 95 Commonest 
Nouns. These five reading books will provide independent reading for the 
primary grades. Side sewn, reinforced in sturdy cloth bindings, pictures in 
color, attractive jackets, 534 x 8, 64 pages, all 1958 titles. List $2.00, Net $1.50. 


Write today for a Dolch catalog and a b hure 
de bing The First Reading Book 
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Stimulating 
science books for ' 
inquiring young mind 





Research ideas tor 
Young Scientists = S. Pave 


Ct ce Banr 


The Chinese Knew 


Magnets and in —— Space Age 7 


How To Use Them k 
By 1 e S. Pex and Josera Levine. | that 
Ag ’ 
sso Understanding Time 
THE SCIENCE OF CLOCKS AND CALENDARS 
ty Be an TANNENBAUM and Myr LL- 
What Makes It Go? Sean. Shommaped te Walton tk tie 
\ GERA Ances. } t high ht anecdotes, legends, as 
' kat t 1 and new timepieces, even a 
f the theory of relativity are 
I I t um AS Well 4S interesting experiments 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 Teen ages. $3.00 





WHITTLESEY HOUSE « McGRAW-HILL 





“cS Don't miss the new Teach nog Aids! 

Nae Send today for free / f the brand-new 

Inet tor Teach yA (ata In tk rt ip of modert 
t t ng vant to help you 


ir daily teaching. A } ta 1 will d Just write to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY Dansville, N. Y. 
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Books for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Not so long ago there were not many 
books with foreign background for chil 
dren of any age 
a bit on the stuffy side, aiming to teach 


The few we had were 
and not amuse. Today there are even 
books for the youngest. Droopsi. writ- 
ten and illustrated by Virginia Kahl 
(Seribner; $2.50), is gay both in text 
and pictures. When two Bavarian towns 
had a contest to see which had the 
best concertina player it was Droopsi’s 
cat who unwillingly helped his town 
win. Ages 5-9. 


Hamid of Aleppo by Clive King 


with illustrations by Giovannetti (Mac- 


- 
cloth ed. $2.50) 


oe 
millan; $2; is another 





delightful picture book. Hamid didn’t 
know what he was or where he lived, 
but we know that he was a Golden 
Hamster and that he lived in Syria in a 
hill full of interesting bits of pottery 
and colored stones. One day he took a 
journey into the world that ended in 
1 museum. The Director was excited 
when he saw Hamid’s Things. A charm 
ing story with charming illustrations 


Ages 5-9. 


The newest Let's Visit book, Let's 
Visit the Middle East: Egypt to Iran. 
by John C. Caldwell ‘John Day Co.: 
$2.95), is very important especially 
since there are so tew books on the sub- 
ject. This particular book tells the facts 
we want to know in such an interesting 
wav with no waste of words \ chapter 
brings us up to date on the history of 
the area; then we learn, country by 
country, the facts and figures of today. 
Illustrated with photographs. All ages 


Folk and fairy tales are not only in 
teresting but very useful. They show 
how people lived, what they believed, 
and what they feared. There are some 
unusually fine collections this vear from 
various countries. One of the best. 
Spanish Fairy Tales, retold in English 
by John Marks, illustrated by Roberta 
Moynihan (Knopf; $3.00), 
terest both children and adults because 


should in- 


of their humor, style, and originality 
They are full of atmosphere with an- 
cient palaces, Moorish princes, and 
Spanish peasants full of mellowed wis- 
dom. Excellent for reading aloud. Ages 


8-14. 


Another fine book is Old Italian 
Tales retold by Domenico Vittorini, il- 
lustrated by Kathryn L. Fligg (McKay: 
$3.00), containing twenty folk tales, 
some resembling stories we know such 


as the Italian Cinderella. They are sim- 
ply told with an authentic feeling. Some 
are poignant, some are humorous, all 
are interesting. lt includes some legends 
such as St. Francis and the Wolf. A 


beautifully designed book. Ages 8-12. 


An addition to The Oxford Myths and 
Legends series is Swiss-dlpine Folk- 
tales by Fritz Mauller-Guggenbuhl; 
translated by Katharine Potts and illus- 
trated by Kiddell-Monroes (Oxford: 
$3.50). Beginning with the William Tell 
legend these 35 stories include Legends 
from the Swiss Alps, Folk Legends, 
Dwarf Stories, Fairy Tales, and Legends 
of the Saints. A beautiful book. Ages 


8-12. 


Turning from folk tales of one coun- 
try we have two fine collections of sto- 
ries from many countries. Noodlehead 
Stories from Around the World is a 
“treasury of laughter in 64 stories 
from 35 countries” by the well known 
collector of tales, M. A. Jagendorf (Van- 
guard; $3.50). In a charming introduc- 
tion the author tells how he collected 
them by “planting a story—reaping a 
story.” Children will love these stories 
of foolish fellows the world over. Ages 


8-12. 


The Buried Treasure and Other Piec- 
ture Tales were selected by Eulalie 
Steinmetz Ross, a storyteller who has 
watched children’s reactions to stories 
and knows what they like (Lippincott; 
$3.00). Here are 22 stories from Russia 
Japan, Spain, Mexico, Scandinavia, In- 
dia, Italy, France, Holland, and China 
Some are for very littl children. Ages 
6-10. 


Children do not need to have a geog- 
raphy lesson pointed out to them. A 
good story with foreign background that 
keeps its place in the background teach- 
es them far more by a process rather 
like osmosis. The Happiness of Kimi. 
a story of Japan, is like that. It was writ- 
ten and illustrated by Eleanor Lattimore 
(Morrow; $2.50). Kimi felt bad to be 
left in the little village with Aunt Nishi 
when the rest of the family moved to 


a 





the modern city. Her aunt trained her 
in the things ladies should know—how 
to keep house, arrange flowers, and 
serve tea. Kimi had many problems but 
she was helped by her friend, the old 
egg woman, who had great wisdom and 
taught Kimi to love the old things as 
well as the new. Ages 7-10 


See page 85 for addresses of publishers. 











Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


The brochure for the “Rochester Oc- 
cupational Reading designates 
its booklets on Supermarkets, co-edited 
Winifred 


Press; 


Series” 


by Herman Goldberg and 
Brumber (Syracuse 
$1.20 each), in the following 
“For Reluctant and Retarded Readers 
For Both Boys and Girls. On Three 


Difficulty. Of Practical, Oc- 


University 
manner: 


l evels of 


cupational Interest.” There are story 
pages, well illustrated on three levels, 
and work pages containing interest- 


arousing puzzles, correlated hand ac- 


tivity, practice in language arts, and 


provisions for re-reading the story. 
These booklets follow the popular ones, 
The Bakeries, and Cafe- 


terias, and Gas Stations. par- 


Restaurants 
They are 
ticularly suited to nonacademic groups, 
they are three 
form 
material for citizenship education class- 


but because written on 


levels, they interesting reading 


es organized heterogeneously. An _ in- 
creasing number of cities are adopting 
them, particularly for slow learners. 
The series also fulfills the need of “re- 
retarded readers” at the 


luctant and 


junior high level. 


the “Laidlaw 
rapid- 


The 
History 
moving, exciting storybook approach to 


1958 


Series” 


addition to 
continues the 


our country, 
and its un- 
that day to 


discovery of 
settlers, 


relates the 
the experience of 
from 


paralleled 


progress 
the present. The last six chapters con- 
specially prepared material, such 
as maps, charts, and illustrations, to be 


used as the base for interesting proj- 


ects. Emphasis is placed on geographi- 
cal factors, natural resources, and other 
factors that have been influential in our 
country’s development. “End of chap- 
ter” and “end of unit” aids provide re- 
view, 
Almost teacher has taught his 


or her pupils that all countries share 


every 


typical 
American meal, break- 
fast, lunch, or dinner. Foods from Far 


in providing the menu of a 


whether it be 


and Near by Helen Heffernan and 
Sybil Anderson (Harr Wagner; $2.20) 
vividly illustrates this fact for third- 


graders. “Armchair trips” may be taken, 
which the raising of 
breakfast is 


are handled. pear he s are harvested, and 


during straw- 


berries for seen, bananas 
food is preserved by canning and freez- 
ing. The last chapter, “The Super- 
market,” well stimulate interest in 
he Iping Mother do the weekly shopping 
that will both 
discussion and controversy in the class- 


Since the 


may 


in activity provide 


room. children cannot ae- 
tually take many of the trips 


this material should furnish a good sub- 


uggested, 


stitute 


Professional Books 


history which has been characteristic 
of this series. Our Country's Story 
by Harold H. Eibling, Fred M. King. 
und James Harlow (Laidlaw; $2.96 

The student teacher, the beginning 
teacher seeking assistance during the 
critical “first days.” the “return-to- 


service” teachers wanting to learn of 


modern proc edures, and even the “vet- 


eran teacher” anxious to improve his 
service, will find helpful ideas in How 
to Teach in the Elementary School 
by Bernard G. Kelner (MeGraw-Hill; 
This “how book” offers specitic 


student 


$5.50). 


suggestions from the time a 
seeks his first job until the time he re- 
ires. Such concerns as how to survive 
that first to know 


pils, and how to help the problem child 


week, how your pu- 
are presented in separate chapters filled 


with ideas, facsimile charts, and illus- 


trations. 

In these days of “self-contained” 
classrooms where the teacher is expect- 
ed to teach her own art, the need for 
an inexpensive, practical reference 
book giving ideas for art work is a real 
The Teachers 

ia 
this 


point of 


one. Growing with Art 
Book) by Maud Ellsworth 
Singer Co.; $1.92) ean fill 

excellent 


need 
Besides giving an 
view on the philosophy of art. sugges 
tions ef many inexpensive and supple- 
mentary materials, and possible activi 
ties for each grade level in clay, paper 
sculpture, string and yarn, sereen print- 
leather, cloth, other 
media are presented. There are also ex 


For handy 


on 3” x 5” 


reference, 
ecards and file alphabetically. 


ideas for artistic exhibits which 
work, framing and 
displaying crafts, Includ- 
ed in the appendix is a selected list of 


cellent 
include hanging art 
and lettering 
materials for the teacher's use, indexing 


all material under types of activities, 
ind making the publication easy to use. 
binding makes 


that each elass- 


Furthermore, its paper 


the price so fre sonable 
room teacher may afford a copy. 

The “why the “who.” the “where.” 
ind the 
which Teaching Physical Education in 
Schools (W. B 
Marvhelen 


written the 


“how” are the pivots about 


Elementary Saunders: 
Vannier and 
book 


the specialized physi- 


$4.7 centers 

Mildred Foster 
for three groups 
teacher, the 


h ive 


eal education classroom 


college teacher. It is 


teacher, and the 


the “how” chapter which interested me 


most keenly——so keenly in fact that I 
am making a copy available to our ele- 
mentary teachers, hoping that it will 
stimulate understanding of the social 


as well as the physical value of the gym 
period, and that it will furnish “know- 
how for teacher-directed physical ac- 


tivities. Various types of relays, rhythms 


ind dances, classroom and quiet games, 
constructed games, camping activities, 
intramural and = after-school activities 


are described. A generous assortment of 


films on elementary physical education 
is also listed. 
reviews 


pasie these 
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TMU 


To mect the needs of todays pupils... 
| MAKING SURE OF . 


Arithmetic 


MORTON - GRAY - SPRINGSTUN 
SCHAAF - ROSSKOPF 








f 


GRADES 1-8 


MULL LULA LCET 


Up-to-date content builds a rich background for 


study of science. 


iN! 


WELNNNUAUUHA 


Special materials for the able pupil stimulate inter- 


est, extend understanding, and deepen insight. 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
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Today, more than ever, teachers are being urged 
to stimulate a child’s early interest in the fields of science. 
But, let’s face it, curious young minds can make it pretty 
with only 


scienee training. 


grade-school teacher a smattering of 


tough on a 


properly chosen according to subject matter a 
These book present 


Childrens Press books 


¥ reading level—are the ideal answer to this problem 


| 


down-to-earth, factual material specif cally created to spark developmer t ol 
¥ young minds and encourage early science interest. 
So the teacher can easily expose her class to science subjects simply by 
r making Childrens Press books available for “self-selection” reading The 
books themselves give the child a solid basis for “reaching out on his « 
. 


for further reference material. 


FREE SCIENCE GUIDE —shows you how to select the 
Childrens Press book at the proper reading level, to broaden 
science understanding in young readers, 
+ ‘ FREE CORRELATION GUIDE — tells you at a gl! 
priate Childrens Press titles, broken down by grad 

levels and unit study groupings, for a broad variety of 
, Study Units. 

FREE FALL CATALOG — A complete listing and description of 
all Childrens Press titles. 


The Children's Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


nn mt i I — 


Childrens Press 


ince the appro 






Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, tl 
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READING SPELLING 
SPEECH 


Do you know that if you teach the 26 
consonant sounds in the initial position 
and in the final position and “tuck in" 
the 17 fundamental vowel sounds, any 
child of normal intelligence can immedi- 
ately read and spell hundreds of words? 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


—is scientifically planned to accomplish 
this by a simplified, step-by-step pro- 
cedure designed for primary classroom 
use and for remedial instruction in suc- 
ceeding grades. Remedial pupils show 
really remarkable progress in as few as 

20 lessons. 

Phonovisual Classroom Unit $4.95 
(Cons. Wall Chart; Vowel Wall Chart; 
Method Book) 

Phonovisual Record of Sounds, 


78 RPM a $1.50 
(Reproduction of consonant and vowel 
sounds) 


Unit for Remedial or Individual Use $3.00 
(Consonant & Vowel Charts—8'/2 "x 
11”: Method Book) 

Phonovisual Consonant Workbook, 


Print-Script .60 

Phonovisual Vowel Workbook, 

Print-Script -60 
(Workbooks in quantities, 25 or 
more 48c) 


Write for additional information concerning 
our complete line of audio-visual teaching 
aids— 


Phonovisual Products, Inc. 


P. O. Box 5625 Dept. IM 
Washington 16, mS. 





HELLO LITTLE PEOPLE !— 


Recommended by teachers across the nation as the 
finest records made to stimulate children’s think- 
ng. 10 original fantasies about insects, birds & 
animals with narrator & piano. 2 12” Ip records. 
$6.00. East of Rockies $6.25 Postpaid. 
MISTER “HUMAN” ENTERPRISES 
P. O. Box 27629 Hollywood 27, Calif. 
view, The Instructor, Nov. 1957) 











See record re 
Our high royolty—low subsidy 


You R complete program can help you 
join Comet's list of widely 
recognized ond successful 
cuthors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


CAN BRE COMET PRESS BOOKS 


Dept. TI10 . 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISHED! 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
nick te aan & r a jane are liste 


the Ne 1958 

LEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

Authoritative, selective, and easy-to- 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. IN, Randolph 10, Wis 


nee d to er 


se. 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 





ADDED HELP FOR READING AND SPELLING 
WORD STRUCTURING 


ADHERE 
oft. 
LETTER 
Cut-Outs 





For Intergrade Use to Provide Additional 

Learning Experiences with Language, Reading, 

Spelling and Word Structuring. 
t t-duts pr vi 
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DSou't read this 
Bennett Books to aid 
* - 
the grade school teacher if your pupils 
CHILDREN'S | se 
by Knudsen & 
. MILDRED A. DAWSON 
hristensen 
Profess { Education, Sacramento State 
Cc ege, Secrament Califo a 
\ month or so after the first item 
Based on actual experiences in grade of usage has been introduced. an- 
art asses Takes the teacher 
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| } ; } lf one sarval Sart . 
po $3.52 ds. If your pupus write out 
( 1 , fe ma exercises, be sure to have the 
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‘ Select five . s read aloud. If your class 
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are h ghly vered () F | ‘ S SO! ( ) ri dures 
k's fact-fille | l 
A N ‘ - hye «) | t Ss she | i ‘ 
ay es $1.58 ( I N In the primary grades, incor- 
Coloured Paper Work—by P. Roseame Ww book can decide this for porat the correct form several 
Stendientte Gee Ghilieen...Bevad te a \ l i I to you [ l till ina chart tory For im ance, 
$6.25 ep a list ol otice how saw is repeated in this 
Arts aad Creates in Our School—by D ] ‘ 
‘ No 8 $1.75 s ul 1 and agall tor 
ae A ~~, 24 -w y ee $1 }F ct I dozen that We went to the farm yesterday 
Art Education tor Siow Learners y D ida your p ipils sue saw thre baby kitte ns 
Mag k N 1 I , ; 
$1.75 2. WW , t} é ne ata Billy saw a red and white calf 
’ ntire lessor e say } rmer test Ee Te 
(See eeeceeereoessaaaeaaeeeeee I : ritiy . i W aw the farmer fi d the pigs 
§ Chas. A. Bennett Co.. Inc. ; rrect usage and We saw his wife make cottage 
: 8 Du Bldg J I I I yng tori su heese 
' , 1 , 1 ° 
2° ; ; ' t I} s called a develop- ( In the show-and-tell period, 
4 ‘ ‘ () subsequent days set up a question that will call for 
a Please ad the book(s) circled 8 ' , . 
‘ : ‘ é 8 s a Drish hnve-minute practice the correct usage lor nstance, 1 
v6 ' , * . 
: :; eesteeed t One ‘ ses on the correct form. After / is prevalent, ask, “What did 
‘ ; it a week, give similar attention you bring today?” Then encourage 
; - = , ; other da Gradually increas the use of brought 
: ' intervals between practice peri- c) Find stories and poems in the 
' ; but continue review all readers and library books that 
tA 6 1 
5 : ough the school year Aim at feature the correct use of words 
: ty Zone State ' rough mastery. Aim at hav Have pertinent passages read aloud 
g Satistaction guaranteed or money refund ; pupils use the correct form at d) Let class make good-usage 
ee es ee ee a a ey . . 
| hor and at school. posters. Continued on page 102 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 


Use simple seasonal drawings to 
develop arithmetic vocabulary 
concepts. Two jack-o'-lanterns 
in different sizes, for example, 
can show "big, little," "large, 
small." A cat on a fence and 
one on the ground can illustrate 
"high, low," while a flying owl 
over the moon and one sitting in 
a tree under it describe “over, 
under." 





GRADE 2 
LANGUAGE 


Use large cards with a single 
letter for labeling. A child 
draws a card from the stack and 
places it on Something in the 
room that starts with that sound. 
For example, a B might go on 
blackboard, book, or even Betty 
or Billy. This game permits 
movement and focuses attention 

of everyone on a sound as each 
watches to see if it is correct- 
ly placed. Claudine Swycaffer 














fa GRADE 1 
SPELLING 


Encourage spelling by having 
children make the answers to 
Simple riddles with letters 
from a letter box. After a 
pupil has read and solved a 
riddle, he picks out the cor- 
rect letter cards and places 
them in the chalk tray. 


GRADE 3 
READING 


Place chairs in position of baseball bases with 

one player in left field and another in right. 
Pitcher is seated behind home base. Pitcher holds 
up word card. Child at bat says word. If correct, 
each person moves to next base, pitcher moves to 
left field, and one at bat becomes pitcher. If 
batter d.?2s not know word, pitcher reads it and re- 
mains in position while batter goes to field. If 
pitcher misses too, everyone moves, pitcher going 
to field. Scores are individual -=- one point 
time a child is pitcher. Claudine Swycaffer 


each 





GRADE 4 
READING 


To aid in expressive oral read- 
ing, collect Halloween stories 
within your group's vocabulary 
range. Try to get many of the 
ghost, witch, spook types. Each 
selects a story, reads it silent- 
ly, and then reads it to the 
class. Encourage voice charac- 
terization changes that make the 
story sound exciting. 





GRADE 6 
ARITHMETIC 


Have the class make arithmetic problems based 

on other textbooks. They may need some clues. In 
social studies, they will find population figures, 
mountain heights, rainfall charts. Science books 

will tell the earth's speed, the length of a grow- 
ing season. From health books there will be aver- 
age heights, weights, number of teeth, and so on. 








GRADE 5 








HANDWRITING 


Crads Use advertising fliers to point 


up good handwriting. Have the 
class design fliers to advertise 


a Halloween parade, party, UN 
8O’M. celebration. List factual mate- 
rial to be included. Have each 


design a flier and write the mes- 
Sage clearly. Everyone should 
make one but probably only two 

or three will be duplicated. 











Give to other classes, to parents, 
or distribute on a busy corner. 


GRADES 7-8 
SPELLING 


Use a Word=-A-Day campaign to 
emphasize important words in 

our news today. On a large chart 
put slits for a card containing 
one word. It will be changed 
each day. A committee can select 
the word from class 
During the day the word is dis- 
cussed and time devoted to its 





subyers'\VE 


re ublic 


th 


Suggestions. 


—_——_— 








spelling, use, and meaning. The 
next day a new 
On Friday, the 
viewed and discussed again. 


word 1S put up. 


five words are re- 
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SA ELEMENTARY i 
© 
+e SCIENCE — 
« SCIENCE EDUCATION 
ae CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA, NEW YORK % 

> oF ACTIVITIES d 
YTTTTTTT | Sen eae eee eeeaaeee = 


FOR PRIMARY SCIENTISTS 
itH the advent of the artificial satel- Dista nce 


\ lites, young children have become 


quite space-conscious and have taken a ' ; ; 
ae: + ; - ; [he distance to the earth’s neigh- 
special interest in the earth and its neigh- stick could be a clock. With this 
ie ear bors is an incomprehensible quantity 
bors. Television, cartoons, movies, and activity as a background, later con- a sane "a a a A 
 —e ‘ : oO oO osters. r ‘ 
children's books have further stimulated cepts of time and the earth's motion moon is far awav. but so is Grandma's 
’ { Ss < < < ‘ s Fle« « 
this interest. A few simple activities will ire more easily understood, | i ' { 
: 1ouse, and California or New York. 
help insure that school children get the On a particular day ask the chil- How. then. can the stage be set for 
. . | ° aren to watch carefully where the sun : a : PA he 
right ideas about the relation of earth an understanding of distances to the 
. . i SCLS and araw a picture ot it. \ week " . , , : — 
to its neighbors. | “g earth’s neighbors? A simple activity 
ater, ask them to repeat the activity, , ; . . ; 
, ae , involving parallax will help. 
In another week, try it again. After , 
| ‘ tl t} Lav a vardstick on a table in the 
a tew weeKs they wi notice lal 1¢ . . 
front of the room. At each end of the 
sun 38 not setting in the same Wace 
| vardstick place a soda straw. Ask a 


, 7 
un s arc each Weck The place of setting and : - 
1 ; ke acl child to sight through a straw on a 
risin Wil ee seen oO ove steat " 
- the table. Now let 


small object neat 


southwat | luring the fall. and steadily . 
Canta stations —— es ; rere him sight through the other straw at 
roung chHhilia»°rel may ne e Aawalt northward during the spring. What . , a 
of the sun's “movements.” To them : the same object. With the two straws 
ee ei : pps eg pe inted at tl ie object, the chil 
: } } UICC i 1©@ same Ov ICCT, -. & - 
it may be simply day or night. A . ’ 2 
had ok en ol the sun’s “move dren can see that they point in towards 
, ido STICh oO snow iw Ss s } - 
ment n be made by fastening a each other. (Strings can also be used 
til (<All r bills i LW «is il be < 
Saae ueriohe tn hted coffe: to stretch from each end of the vard- 
Vardstick uprig! a weighted d ; 
sn & Dieel of wad See on o Moon Phases stick to the object to form a triangle.) 
canl or Oa DIOCK ) Voo I < nea ’ 
ul } Ik. On the hour. let a Dhis helps to explain why a person 
Sunn lGCW ALK l ) . < 2 
child d chalk line around the SS appears cross-eyed when looking at a 
Mig Graw a < ‘ ul ; > 
Se ae ia: ae mark the 2958 OCTOBER 1958 | nearby object. 
shadow ) the sticK and mark th a — R : ee -ohti 
| ‘peat > ac y, sighting on 
time. Repeat the activity an hour ry e 4, Repeat the activit sig ting 
objects which are (Continued on page 93 


lat ! ( on pare the two shadow out- | « 6 | 7 He qQ /10— 11 | 
lines as to length an direction. See 12 ) | 14. 15. 16. > | 18) 
if the children can predict the posi- > 20. 21 @ 23 eo (25) ! y 


tion of the shadow at the next hour. 26 eo. 28 @ 30° 311i — : ; 
































Perhaps they can outline where they ; 2 
think the shadow will be, then in an To help children get some idea ' 4 
hour go back and see how closely of the regularity and reason for ‘ : 
the predicted. some children are the moon's phases, have the m ob- ss to distant object 4 
certain to suggest that this shadow serve it each evening. Then cut ! \ 
out its shape and fasten on a . = 
calendar. The number of days be- : ‘ 
tween a “half” and a “full” moon ' or, ; 
will be the same as between a o - fe 
shadow stick “new and a “half” moon. A : Pal * . 
“half moon” that curves one way : ~ te seerby ‘s. : , 
will be followed by one that curves ’ Pon object ‘ 
ae. om... - _ the opposite way. Once the chil- . ‘ 
oe \ >‘ dren have begun to observe and 
o \ record these phases, they will be t : 3 
, \ > ready for activities with a tennis yardstick \ 
> = 7 a ball and flashlight. 
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Its Neighbors J 





FOR JUNIOR SCIENTISTS 


i Cs es hee Earth’s Motions Star Pictures 


solar system must be clearly and correctly pre- 
sented in upper-grade science instruction if pupils 


are to be properly oriented in a space-conscious Once the earth’s size and shape are Anothe1 activily that h Ips O 
world. The size of the earth has little meaning to firmly in mind, its motion can be inves- strate the rotating eartl th 
most children. They see a globe that represents the tigated. To “prove” to a class that the of star pictures at night. Al 
earth, and they see the earth. That is all. However, earth is rotating is not easy. Children camera can be used to take pictu of 
if your school is 100 miles from a well-known city, will repeat after the teacher that the the stars. The camera should be set on 
the earth's diameter (about 8000 miles) is about 80 earth is spinning, and they can watch a rigid platform such as a tripod, an 
times as far as the distance between school and that a globe spin on its axis. However, they the shutter set for time exposure. A 
city. Likewise, if the moon's size can be related to still -_ the sun “move across the sky lume exposure Of ol . hour a go 
nearby known distances, it can be better appreci- sa! cad ar, the earth spinning paella . n with. Foint tty 
ated. In the case above, the moon's diameter would ” ees the y. “shes ee a pee ee , eh 5" 
be 20 times the distance. Through such activities aprraly oma reborn poms Acts sr wea ~denedgers at 
: from its center suspend a weight such and have the film 

and comparisons as this, the earth and its neighbors so: to; see taal oe a piect wet aay printed. Warn the pl 
can come within the understanding of elementary sia sadaliiliet qumleciieats Witte tee. csliales your pictures are 1 he totaal. C0 
children. is swinging, slowly rotate the basket Wwist he y will th t 

The weight does not rotate, but con- are just scratches 

tinues t ; the plane wu hich it them. 

was urted. Vhis is true, no matter The star trails around P 

whether the basket is rotated to the arcs—arcs th. ndicate the | ( \ 

- ” right or to the left. Of course, friction the time exposure. Eacl 
Size, Shape, Distance and th str ng will upset the swingin resents one ( 
alter a short time, 


Now suspend a heavy ball by a wire 








Two balls representing the earth and the from a high place in the school so it 
moon can be used to show both size and dis- swings nearly frictionless The top of 
tance to the same scale. Secure two balls (o1 a stair well or the ceiling of the gym is 
balloons), one about four times the diameter even better The “shot” that the high- 
of the other. The average classroom globe and school track team uses, suspended from 
a baseball are about the right proportion. If a piano wire, would make an ideal 
the earth’s diameter of 8000 miles is represented pendulum. A No. 2 can filled with sand 
by a globe one foot in diameter, then the moon’s will also work. Hang the pendulum so 
diameter of 2000 miles would be three inches that it just clears the floor. Tie a 
the baseball) and its distance from the earth string around the pendulum and draw 
240,000 miles) would be thirty feet it back to one side a few feet. When it 
Ask a child to hold the globe at one end of is absolutely motionless, burn the string 
the classroom (most classrooms are about thirty in two near the pendulum. The pendu Tha des tualls of Velats eal Ue dheutmeles 
feet long Fasten two thirty-foot pieces of lum will swing slowly back and forth constellations appear as curves. 
string to the baseball and run one to each sid across the floor. Point out the similarity 
of the globe. This will form a slender triangle, between this pendulum and the one in 
two sides of which represent the lines of sight the wastebasket. 
of observers on opposite sides of the earth. Can Mark the first swing as nearly as you ps 
you see how the angles of the observers’ lines can, either by placing a piece of string 
of sight can be used to determine the distance on the floor directly under the pendu- 
from the earth to the moon? It will amaze chil- lum’s path, or by making chalk marks 
dren that the moon is really so far away, when directly under the outer positions of the 
their books and commercial models show it pendulum. In a half-hour or so it will 
comparatively nearby. be seen that the pendulum’s path has 
Now ask another child to hold the tiniest rotated clockwise a few degrees. This 
thing he can find (whatever he holds will be helps to show that the room in which 
too large!) about two to three inches from the the pendulum is swinging has rotated 
surface of the globe. This will represent the counterclockwise—rotated by a rotat- 7 ’ ; : ; 

; . 5 F ‘ Orion's star trails make straight lines. This 
size and distance from the earth of the first ing earth. To see this happen in their Rentaen Gites Mes in the enemn plane 
artificial earth satellites. How do they compare school helps children to “feel” the earth earth's equator. 
to the natural satellite—the moon? moving under their feet 

Kt | 
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Long, "nso 5 The Magic Carpet 
ag a of Child Art 


Make Your Classroom 
Lessons Come... MAUDE MULLER 
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the arm 


“i | ART AROUND 


be coun- 


:" bili I | , . ' 
sabi, by | THE WORLD 
s this b 
th wet | Would you — like to take a trip with your 


ht corner and the stump on the | class around the world? 
I 


! he 
s 


left. It is a spirited and gay picture. | Would you — like to see children’s art of 
The dimini hing perspective of the © Dancing ia Nerwey 
neures gi the pi tul uN pth @ Wedding in Switzerland 
. mesma six-year- | @ Cloth Market in Turkey 
the point @ Mother at Work in New Delhi 
at nship- @ Birds in Japan 
trees in @ Village Scene in the Philippines 
ground =| @ Winter in Canada 


Your guides would be the children of 63 coun- 
tries, all with pen or brush pointing to 
their private worlds and private delights. 
You can meet these children, their cus- 

toms, costumes and folkways in the 


colorful pages of 


Shankar's 
CHILDREN’S ART NUMBER, 1958 


To learn more about this unique publication, 


see page 30 


With oes have ir ibstract them ture > a test (fect, and the Would you — like to see members of your 

ARTS and CRAFTS an you lentify its pattern ; ise of r-all o oun own class in the pages of next year's CHIL- 
spiral, lik lage nal lark and white and the DREN'S ART NUMBER? You can do so by 

You ll never be cought without an idea entering them in the international com- 

for new and different activities when 

you have one of these fascinating 32- 

page 84%” x 11” booklets “Art and 

Craft Activities with Permoplast and san ie accion 

Amaco.” It explains how fo select and uth, ae t ve you aestheti an poin t to! pu] \ ages of 5 and 16 

test materials, aids in planning les- } sure © es your eye Nave fun ere tal areas Can you think of a more delightful class 

sons, and gives dozens of activity ideas lancing from on 1 to another? often good design to break i project for the children than telling the 

for these art and craft materials: faid.” done bv a five- with a staccato of small iD world about America through their pic- 


Clays Finger Paint ! ’ s a wonderful ex- ittle kate? : an if tures, compositions and verse, and at the 
Chalk Powdered Tempera mple of a spiral pattern. Rhythmic | do same time learning international under- 
Crayons Showcard Colors round fort rought out by the ild ff after her skat- 
Pastels Woter Colors sal th neh { t » tree. the 1) sho al , i , ' | Don't miss this matchless opportunity to 
Papier Méché Modeling Dough ES AEE ROTO Te , the i Ei a y a delight and inspire the children of your 


Profusely illustrated! nth irves of tl ace, which estin vemen ey 

32 pages! 3 colors! t w placidity we associate ! Dp he most rious-mu | Each copy of Shankar's Children’s Art 
, ' Number, 1958 contains the complete con- 

laces. The sari, the test rules, plus children’s art work from 


Send for your N meer : : 
y wis fe! ow ehead, and the f Belgium ne ul ie 6S around the world. The price is only 


50¢ Postpaid ewels show that the gifted five- good exercise, a calculated study, 
Ve; old t observed carefully an experimen n ire tran | $2.95 
And, you wil! receive free an 8-color sample al St t” is very nal cn bs dss 

. . cre < ne et I parer , SOUCITYS i 
of Permoplast Modeling Clay. For 40 yeors ' paren I 
this nonhardening, nontoxic CP product has lilierent e strong, simple pat- Simplicity and symmetrical balance 
been the standard for school quality ern in this p ire makes the house are beautifully man The design | 01 Third Avenue 
a lt | stay put There is good color is built on right ar ,withonly the | New York 22. N.Y. 
AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY lal The use of red is a happy curves of th pite her to relieve the 
INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA Dept. 1-10 choice The For Sale” sign and stark vertical and horizontal com- 


1 


Plecse send___cogias, 50¢ postpaid, “Art and t] lay swing tell us it is from position 
r | Activities with Permopiost end Amaco En o} I | 
closed Rad__4_ (As, coins) Art has often been called the 


petition held annually by Shankar's 
Weekly and open to all the chil- 


dren of the world between the 


standing and friendship. 


Please send me copies of Shankar's 
CHILDREN'S ART NUMBER, 1958 at $2.95 


each. 


Nome from Ireland, gives most direct language of the soul Sine 
that country, with through it we become most aware Please print 

Sir ; " " 

— n rass and the of our onen with all 

City 2 ss O e boys. Conkers isa game and with nature. Child art 


Street or R.D 


husky chestnuts natural bond between children City 
School : , 
- chestnut is the and pays no heed to barriers of 


in actually feel race, language, creed, or education 
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ouse across the Street Nancy Stanley (13), U.S.A. 
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Reproduced from 
SHANKAR’S 
WEEKLY 











Spring Lenya Petrov (6), U.S.S.R. 
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Little Skater Amanda Marta Urcola (15), Argentina 


ONE of the most remarkable collections of children's art in the world is the 


annual “Children's Art Number" produced by Shankar's Weekly, a magazine 
published in New Delhi, India. The book is a veritable treasure of paintings, 
many of them shown in full color, done by children of every age all over the 
world. They are selected from more than 40,000 entries submitted to the In- 
ternational Children's Competition, and come from 60 different countries. 
Shankar's Weekly makes a great contribution to world friendship and under- 
standing through its sponsorship of the competition and the publication of its 
"Children's Art Number." A copy of this issue. belongs in every school |i- 
brary and every elementary art room, to furnish inspiration to youthful paint- 


ers. Directions for ordering will be found on page 28. 


Still Life 
Wymeersch Koenraad (14) 
Belgium 


Temple Procession Hisao Doizaki (7), Japan 
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We Planned G Trip... 
We Eaned the 


WE FLEW TO 


THIS story of children, parents, and a teacher began in Geneseo 
in the fall of 1957. This town of 3,000 people, located in the 
famous Ge: esee River country of western New York, is the county 
seat of Livingston County. Genesec is about 325 miles from New 
York City and the United Nations, and it has no direct rail connec- 
tion with the metropolis. The tradition and culture of its older 
residents blends with the new suburban ranch homes of its newer 
and younger families. Much of the town life and business revolves 
around the State Teachers College where many residents are 
employed as faculty or office personnel. On the edge of town, 
overlooking the rich fertile farm lands of the river valley, one 
finds the stately homes of several members of the Wadsworth 
family. James J. Wadsworth, a descendant of the first Wadsworth 
who arrived in the Genesee River area in the late 1700's, is a 
deputy ambassador to the United Nations. In this position he is 
representative of all the men of his family who have given dis- 
tinguished service to their community, state, and nation for many 








Almost reaching the goal with 
our money projects 


Eager workers and satisfied 
customers on bake-sale day 


years, in times of war or peace. 


Preparing for the Trip 







All smiles and eagerly wait- 
ing for a breakfast flight 


A bedtime view of the 
United Nations 


A final checkup before 
returning home 
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ell “You're kidding!” “It per to be served from the school 


These 


comments were typical sixth-grade 


costs a lot of money!” 


reactions to a teacher's proposal. 

Although the idea for an air trip 
to New York originated with Gloria 
Mattera, a supervising teacher at 
the Holcomb Campus School, it 
was the whole-hearted cooperation 
of her 27 sixth-graders which made 
it successful. Having already had 
the group in fourth grade, she was 
familiar with their work habits and 
potential abilities. 

She had introduced the idea to 
her class after obtaining administra- 
tive and parental permission for a 
trip to culminate a study of the 
United Nations. She told them it 
would be possible to have a two- 
day trip to New York for $33 each, 
including a Capital Viscount flight 
between Rochester, New York, and 
Newark, New Jersey, lasting for 
1 hour and 10 minutes! 

“That means we need $891.00!” 
“When do we go?” “How can we 
ever get that much?” 

Then the class set to work to 
plan ways to earn nearly a thou- 
sand dollars in about three weeks. 

Here were the main projects. 

1. The parents had already made 
plans for a gigantic spaghetti sup- 


cafeteria kitchen. (Even the cole 
lege kitchen relayed cooked spaghet- 
ti to serve 420 people in 5 sittings.) 
2. A Friday-to-Monday taffy sale 
resulted in a profit of $255 from 
27 cases! Friends and relatives out- 
side Geneseo also buying. 
When an artist for THe INstrRuc- 
ror, in Dansville, got some from his 
Holcomb School nephew, the edi- 
tors became interested, and the 
social-studies editor finally went on 
the trip, as one of the eight chaper- 
ones accompanying the group.) 
3. Two bake sales netted $89.00, 
4. Children offered their serve 
ices to the community, at a fee, 
for errands, leaf raking, baby site 
ting. Local newspapers cooperated 
by “donating” the children’s names 
and phone numbers to help custom. 


were 


ers contact them. 

5. Ceramic gift items, beanbags, 
pot holders, and stuffed animals 
were made for sale by boys and 
girls. The boys sewed with the 
createst of ease on the electric port- 
able loaned to the class.) 

6. Publicity about the trip re- 
sulted in a check from James J. 
Wadsworth’s mother, and a note 
congratulating the class on their in- 


terest in the UN. M.F.O. 





mation and visual materials so well that they could switch remarks bac! 


and forth as effectively as their TV counterparts. 
Tim, Dorothy, and George put ona play about the Trusteeship Coun 

cil. The audience learned how Togoland came under the council, what 

a 

the council was doing for the people, and future prospects 


The General Assembly committee held a mock session to explain the 











structure of the assembly, and the work it has to do 
Barbara, Kathleen, and Dorothy took us through the Peace Palace at 


The Hague via a guidebook and an opaque projector. As “we took th 
tour” the girls told the history of the Palace, and how the International 
Court of Justice is connected with the United Nations 

Steve reported on ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization 


using the opaque projector. 














Samples of questions exchanged by reporters and audience: 











1. What committees does the Economic and Social Council control? 
2. How many seats are in the General Assembly? 

3. Who paid for the large fountain outside the UN Building? 

4. Where does UNICEF get its money? 


Some Highlights of a United Nations Study 5. Can it help countries not in the UN? 
Made by My Giris and Boys The Evaluation Period 


Praise or criticism is given and accepted for its sincerity and value. 
One can hear remarks of this kind. “I liked the way you looked 


GLORIA MATTERA 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Holcomb Campus School ; 66a? : : 
State University Teachers College talking. It’s a lot better than your first re port It would have been 


audience.” “You shouldn't move around quite so much when vou ar 


Geneseo, New York better if you told about the next picture while making the change.” “I 
couldn't hear what you were saying.” “You showed too much of the filn 
7 HEN I first asked my sixth-graders what they knew about the United strip. Some frames could have been left out.” 
W Nations (my usual way of finding where to begin any unit), I r 
found the answer was “practically nothing.” A few knew about the build- The Teacher's Role 
ing in New York City. One or two thought the United States was the Once the committees were formed, I circulated among them. generally : 
Same as the United Nations It was evident that we needed to learn why at their request I listened to ideas, sometimes he ly ed find what was 
we have a UN organization, and what it does. I began with a filmstrip needed (if they had already given a good honest try), made suggestion 
from the school’s AV file entitled The United Nations: First Decade, to if necessary (I want them to think for themselves). and urged them to : 
tell the story. The filmstrip (from The New York Times, but no longet be thorough in research and creative in presentation 
available; see other AV suggestions on page 39), gave a complete ex- My previous class had studied the United Nations in the spring, but I 
planation of the six branches of the United Nations, and the background feel now that the benefits of such a study are greater if it is earlier in § 
ind erowth of the organization Posters showing UN work wer displayed, the school yeal Lhe United Nations makes a logical introduction to the 


study of world geography and peoples 
How We Proceeded 


We used our social-studies pe riods for about two weeks discussing what 
had been in the filmstrip and carefully reviewing our findings. By that they could see the relationship of 
time the children were thinking seriously of the United Nations and its Looking at the Results fields. forests. streams. hichv 
work. They were now ready to form committees for sp cial research. and communities 
From this point on, the UN study was pupil-activated. Besides the six EsipEs holding the interest of The final “big moment” was th 
major branches of the UN, committees selected one or more of the inter- sixth-graders, this study made {alloween parade when their 
national alphabet agencies, depending on individual interests and abilities. a whole town talk and think about carried a special m all 
(All agencies were covered in about a six-weeks period the United Nations and its worl wea” tm. cremmeiis in Geneseo. On 
Next, the children discussed and agreed on basic content for reports: and gave everyone a new interest in the truck. grouped around a repl 
l Purpose of the branch or agency; (2) What it has done 3) What it the schools and education. Parents of the UN the y sar R: . , 
hopes to do; (4) What the letters stand for in alphabetical agencies worked like a well-drilled team on ‘Round the World and thu 
They also decided that reports could be presented in any form. This the spaghetti supper and bake sales; closed their studv of the UN 
provided a real challenge to their imaginations and inventive skills. newspapers cooperated with publici- : 
All kinds of audio-visual equipment were available for use in strength- tv: and other business firms donated 
ening or highlighting a report, and the children were familiar with han- foods and services Applying the Ideas 
dling it. To complete the UN study by the end of October, we used our The children had first-hand con- 
reading periods for research. However, this did not change class routine tacts with the public as salesmen iie United Nations is 
nuch, because our reading is regularly on an individual basis. for taffy and baked goods, and as while study topic wh 
hosts, waitresses, and so on fly to New York or not. It car 
A Popelar Activity Etique tte became a top-priority the gateway to mor excit 
Report time in our classroom is a lively affair. The children take tem when the class began to won- comprehensive social-studies \ 
pride in finding “an angle” for reporting that will hold the attention der how to order from a menu, act Besides, you may fi 
of their classmates. Our audience cannot sit dreamily through a presen- when meeting Mr. Wadsworth, or — spot for an overnight tra bus, o1 { 
tation, because it has a part to play, too. Except for a few guide notes, behave in the hotel even an airplane trip t! | 
reports are usually not read. “Telling it in your own words” quickly Knowing the right thing to say the ima tions of | 
shows if a child understands what he has read. After each report, the was ol special concern when they and miimnu!l ! { ! 
child or children involved ask the audience questions about it. Then wrote letters requesting informa- benefits as res fin 
the audience takes a turn asking the reporters questions on points which tion, answered questions when in- — perienced by M Matter 
may not be clear, or to get information. These committee reports proved terviewed by college journalism The only |] ( hee 
to be very effective teaching devices, and they can be quite stimulating students, or gave thanks for special ness of the teacher to e1 ¢ 
as these few will indicate. courtesies her pupils to do a | ! d bet 
Danna and Penny gave a “Huntley-Brinkley” report on the Economic They had a bird’s-eve view of job than usual. Are you 1 
and Social Council. The young commentators had prepared their infor- geography. From their plane seats — the challe: this presents? 
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The 





What a thrill to know we have final- 
ly reached the United Nations! The 
General Assembly building is in the 
foreground and beside it is the im- 
pressive 10,000 window Secretariat. 


United Nations 


We missed attending a meeting of the 
General Assembly for two reasons. The 
assembly was recessed that day, and we 
were still too young to be admitted. 





During our guided tour we tried on the 
headsets so we could imagine we were 
listening to a French, Spanish, Russian, or 
Chinese translation of a meeting. 


We also saw the Economic and Social 
Council Chamber on the tour, and this 
beautiful room where the Security Coun- 
cil meets and considers its problems. 


me Cee | 


-- ee te 
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United Nations 









Is Really Exciting 


United Nations George Rowen 


a Sa ee a a 
Ps: ~ 
oes 
a 
'* 
: r| * 
- 
. 








Cie 


Many people sit or stand in the main 


a 





lobby of the UN Building, waiting for es ‘ oe : 

friends or tickets of admission to various —— Ee % 

council and agency meetings. Although we had hoped to get a glimpse of Henry Cabot 
Lodge somewhere, we were lucky to have an appointment 
with his deputy, James J. Wadsworth, from our home town. 

Gloria Mattera Michael Russo 





One of the first "big moments" at The gifts were too expensive for 
the United Nations was having our us to buy, but we liked to see 
lunch in the delegates’ dining room. them because they came from the 
And were we glad that we had spent countries belonging to the UN. 


some time polishing our table manners 
before we started on this trip! 


Most of our shopping was done in the 
bookshop. After studying the UN, we 
now knew what would be useful to the 
children who will be studying it next. 
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1 
the nati 


ne UN is taught all over on 
in schools la und small. Here 
re suggestions from some of the 
vho entered the UN contest announced 
I \ 1¢ of The Instructor 


Always the UN The United Nations has 
’ t 1 by I sixth grades for so mal! 
idmits I |. West, of I th Street 
Hudson, N.Y., “that ol g classes 
H ng to study t UN this 

M to get chil to tl 
UN S u VnoOr t uld be 

hy end l eV hiledre «} ile 

N pru of brot hood | work 
I drives, Juni Red ¢ s, and 


Art and the World Last year on UN Day, 


Boys and Girls Ma 3 
. if it Walton Sc! 1, Ar 
l United Nations 
( ‘ Bovs and Girls of A ‘ 
I s Trust in the United Nat D 
she movie scet ' 
( d to tl il i 
Bridge of Peace Gladys Taylor's sixth grad 


Wal Min: nducted a round-tabic dls- 


ns and its work to bring comfort and happ- 
The nr il wtivit 
the United Nations as a “Bridge of Peac« , 


the 


intrics 


children’s creative worl 
iage 
When 


Chapel Program Marian Snowder 


Washington ‘Township School Alliance 
( i her sev tl racers Would 4 
to des p a chapel program on the UN { 
ind eighth grades?” she didn’t anti 

hat it uld become a famils ro 
nd t witation from the t 

Charter Principles Tr} hth t St 

, S n. Miss.. learned about 

UN nei i I It of Ti ( 

i Lhe 1 howed the poverty 

I Indo-Chi The estior ’ 

{ ic R ( help all these people?” 

» Ma Paulinus tole ibout the 

ted Natior nd what it is doing to hel 

y) Duri he UN study which foll ed 

class beca t sted in develo; ry inter- 
val f nd sharing th childrer 

othe ! whe ire less fortunat 

Continents At State Street School, Colun 

ind Mi Mabel Mohr’ fourth grade 

rned the 1 mber nations of the UN by con- 

ents. Customs and costumes of the untries 

re noted, and the general structure of the 
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IDEAS 





Tested and Proved in 
Many Grades 


was studic d Musi 


od for a UN study 


tt fF acquainted with tl content « 

s such Americar nts as tl 

1) f Independen the Constituti 
| ition Proclamatior Li s Farewel 
Ack s d the Gettvsbur@ Ac ss. Ther 


idv for the UN Charter. The idea ol 


etully is applied to classroom life 


Fission and Fusion Doris Bruni’s re 


t UN to her sixth grade in Shubert 
S 1, Baldwin, L.I., N.Y this In a world 
tl I I so uch about 

rie bs d Structior child I she ld 
rl e about fuston—the idea that men can 
h ss tremendous forces to integrate th 
\“ ld fe pear ul reasons 
Ruth C. Lembke told how the li- 


Wauwatosa, Wis., “ad- 


a hall showcase dis- 


brarian at Fisher School 


ertised” UN material 


$s in 


\ ind with special library displavs. This set 
»a wk demand for all these teachin uids 
bes pictures dolls, post cards, and books of 
ny ALNGS ind grack levels 


After their fourth- 
Nations, 


Lincoln 


Luncheon and UNICEF 

le study of the United 
Abraham 
N.J., had a UN 
ere invited 2s guests and for donations of food 


ther 


rradt 


Weidman’s 
I lizabeth 


tuc Frances 


class School 
luncheon. Parents 
Lich was served in costume 
songs, and poems telling of 
A trick-or-treat col- 
cift of UN 


pre sentative 


yms it untries 
for UNICEF resulted in a 
district NICEI re 


f rT } 
Irom the 


Music, Art, Fashion Adele Weir, fifth- 
grade teacher in Bauerstown, Pa., described 


and 


for a UN Day 
Fun Around the World (Sea- 


their art musical show aS- 


audience 


embly 


horse Press . and other books. provided inspira- 
tion for 3-D bird cages of Lebanon, kites of 
Honduras, and so on. Five girls originated a 


French doll dance; a dancing-school student did 


Russian dance: some boys were swaggering 
rs. After the program, the art work was dis- 
“store fashion,” along with foreign coins 
which are a good way to interest boys in UN 
countries 

One for Three Verna Browning teaches a 
irth, fifth, and sixth grade in Low- 
School, Oregon City, Ore.., 
UN project ties the social 
together for three grade levels Based on 


UN in world affairs, thei 


cludes studies of the separate nations 


combined Io 
er Logar 


leels that a 


and she 
studies 
the 
unit in- 


: { ’ 
rok r tine 


and 


Panel Grades 


p iblic SC hool at Prin eton, Wis . 
panel discussion about the UN, a mock 
f the General Assembly, and a UN festival of 


folk audience of par- 


Discussion five six of 


th 


Liit 


presented a 


meeting 


songs and dances for an 
ents, Ruth Sommers tells us 


Patterned on the UN Anna Kamp’s sixth 
grade in North Bergen, N.J., chose five members 
of the 


like General 


UN to study, and conducted class lessons 
Assembly meetings. Their chairs 
“United Nations Circle,” to 


“oneness 


arranged in a 


were 
ect a feeling of 
Flags of the 
of jig-saw puzzles to solve in the Keyport, N.]J., 
Hazel Ward Hoffman. The UN 


Week feature was an exhibit of art, crafts, and 


Puzzles nations became pieces 


fifth grade of 
ostumes from UN countries 


Stamps Beginning soon after school opens, 
Ruth K. Stroh introduces her Cockeysville, Md., 
pupils to the United Nations through the Globe- 
Trotter, the official the UN 
clubs. The regular appearance of this 


newspaper 


sn 


publication of 
stamp 


with its stories, stamps, pictures, 


facts, comic strips, and editorials provides moti- 


vation for a detailed study of the UN. 


Trade and the World 


vain if 


“Our teaching is it 
the UN are not 


children 


belief in the aims of 
the 
writes Sister Pasqualina Mazzatenta of 
Holy Rosary School, Jersey City, N.J. “Since 
we are only minutes from UN headquarters, I 


deeply rooted before leave our 


} ” 
Classes, 


like to begin or end a UN study with a guided 
trip through the imposing structure. My upper- 
graders learn about the interdependence of na- 
tions from a collection of labels, metallic seals, 
and wrappers from jars and packages imported 
from other countries, which they bring to school. 
This leads to exports and imports, and a realiza- 
tion that the uneven distribution of goods and 
resources may lead to wars.” 


UN Day This is observed with a special 
program at Roosevelt School, Manville, N.J., 
writes Mrs. Grace Johnson. At this K-4 school, 
the UN flag flies with the United States flag 
that day, and a big picture f the UN building 
attracts attention. The program includes flag 
salute, music, dances, and brief talks about the 
UN, the need for it, and the meaning of the 
symbols on the United Nations flag. 


UN—A Society A group discussion intro- 
duced by Sister Francis Jerome led a class in 
Holy Redeemer School, Detroit, Mich., to a 
study of the UN. They developed an under- 
standing of these concepts: (1) Society is a 
group of people working together in an orderly 
way for one big purpose. (2) The family is the 
basic unit of society. (3) The UN is the biggest 
unit of society. (4) It practices family virtues 
internationally. 


UN Unit “Each year we have a UN unit, 
and each year there is a different beginning— 
geared to a special interest or event connected 
with the UN,” reports Julie S. Hughes of Baxter 
Springs, Kan. “But each year, these ideas are 
constant, and we try to help children under- 
stand them: (1) People in all countries have 
needs and wants similar to mine. (2) Brother- 
hood must be an international and local effort. 

3) The UN is a big hope for world-wide health 
and happiness.” 


UN Visit Annabelle Bergfeld, sixth-grade 
teacher, Arlington, N J.. is a “graduate” of sev- 
eral courses in international relations. Being 
close to New York she visits the UN frequently 
and uses this background to make it meaning- 
ful to her pupils. She says, “Knowing people 
doesn’t make us love them any more. but we 
are more likely to avoid war if we don’t think 
of enslaving or destroying them.” 


UN Week Clara M. Schuster of Holmes 
Street School, Lansing, Mich., tells how her 
fourth-graders plan a display for UN Week, 
take an imaginary tour of the UN building via 
color post cards, and collect pictures of families 
from various parts of the world to show similari- 


ties of interests and activities. 


UNICEF Third-graders in Livingston Park 
School, North Brunswick, N.J., keep the UN in 
mind all year long, according to Mary Delaney. 
Posters, books, and news items introduce the 
UN. Songs, games, and dances develop appreci- 
ation for the world’s people. UNICEF collec- 
tions correlate with arithmetic and social stud- 
ies, and help children in other countries 


Where Are You From ‘“Fighth-graders at 
St. Mary’s School, Katonah, N.Y., use informa- 
tion about their families’ origin in a playlet that 
becomes the springboard for an intensive study 


of the UN,” reported Sister Mary Regis. 





AWARD WINNERS 


First-Graders Learn about the UN 
HELEN FOUCH RUCKER, Marysville, Ohio 


we my first-graders learn about the UN grows out of a home and family unit. 
Early in the school year | take chalk the color of my house, and draw a picture 
of it. | draw “my family," and tell about it. The children do the same. | sing the song 
below, written with Catherine Rucker, and the melody becomes part of a game. 
Joining hands to form a circle, we all sing the verse. After Billy sings, Stop, stop, 
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Ring, ring, round the room, Whom shall we stop to see? 


visit me (3 times), And meet my family," we stop at his house where he tells about his 
parents, brothers, expected baby sister, and a goat. More homes are visited—over 
a period of several days. Various incidents of family life are also dramatized with the 
children becoming members of each other's family. In this way, they can see that 
families differ in composition (parents, brothers, and so on), and in kinds of houses, 
but that every family needs food to eat, a house to live in, and clothing to wear. 

Besides locating our town on the globe, | tell children that many families live 
around the world—some in houses like ours. In books they find pictures of igloos, 
Chinese junks, thatched huts, and tepees, and report seeing them on TV. We see 
where these homes would be on the globe, and compare the people's needs with ours. 
Sometimes we dramatize family life in other countries, changing the song to: "Ring, 
ring, round the world,"’ and “Whom shall we stop to see?" The visiting may take 
place before painted or constructed replicas of homes. Then, | present the UN as a 
family of nations. | tell the children how the United Nations tries to help people. We 
look at pictures of the UN and the work its agencies do. Quite often, the children add 
a simple dramatization which carries out the idea of the family of nations. 


Seventh-Graders Learn about the UN 


VERLAND BROWN, Janesville, lowa 


Pp’ are eager to learn about the United Nations when they learn by doing. Re- 
search and round-table discussions are necessary for factual background, but 
once we have an adequate supply of facts, we employ various enrichment techniques 
to develop an appreciation for the work of the United Nations. 

One especially good learning procedure comes from making a UN newspaper. 
Working in groups, the children cut and assemble pictures from discarded books and 
magazines, write original news articles and editorials, create fashion pages of foreign 
styles, and report on exciting sports events which they imagine have occurred in a 
number of UN countries. The combination of newspaper work and reference materials 
makes the children better acquainted internationally, and their individual creative 
urges get free rein when it comes to writing copy for their unique advertising pages. 

One of my classes planned the itinerary for an imaginary UN trip. Later, during a 
vacation, | actually took the trip and spent my time at the United Nations shooting 
movies and stills, and attending sessions. In answer to one of our class letters, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt invited me to her office where | was privileged to photograph her 
after an interesting discussion about her work. Other interesting projects include auto- 
biographies (tracing ancestry to show that America is made up of many nationalities); 
original paintings relating to the UN; poems submitted to lowa State Poetry Contest 
(we won twice); bulletin-board displays; foreign pen pals; ‘TV shows"; and clothing 
drives. 

Review work frequently takes the form of "Tic-Tac-UN," similar to the TV show, 
and the children enjoy finding questions to stump classmate contestants. The winner 
challenges another pupil until the whole class has participated. It holds the attention 
of audience and contestant and tends to increase retention of UN facts. 

Sometimes for a finale we have a ‘United Nations Fair,"’ with exhibits, exotic dis- 
plays of food, demonstrations, and a pupil-produced musical entitled, "Around the 
World with the UN," and built around songs, dances, and costumes. It is evident from 
the children's achievements in our ‘workshop of peace” that they have learned to 
recognize man's interdependence, along with an appreciation of services received 
from others. It is through projects of many kinds that children learn to overcome 
prejudices, so that our youth will become the conscientious citizens in tomorrow's 
world, fully equipped to bring about and maintain peace and understanding. 
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Simple Facts 
for 
Easy Reference 















When Was the UN Organized? 


It started officially in 945 at San Francisco 


delegates agreed on the Charter 
What Does the Charter Say? 
The document outlines these objectives 
I ive succeedi generauions [rom wal 
To reafirm faith in human ts and 
mts of me ind wor 1 ¢ vi 
l romote con vhic! ) 
ities will be 1 iined 
] ) id\ ince social and ( om } ress 


mainder of the Charter 
eanzin the objectives 
Who Belongs to the United Nations? 


Besides the 


inal 51, others may join if they are 


There are 82 member nations 


) 


yeace-lovin 2) willing to accept and carry 


obligations o itlined in the if hartet recom- 
mended by the Security Council, and approved 


| 
by the General Assembly. Applications can be 


repeat d after rejection 
Who Beiongs to the General Assembly? 
The re 


nation, 


are 5 delegates from each membet1 
an equal number of alternates, and as 


advisors as country desires to send 


How Does It Function? 


Meetings are planned for fall and spring be- 
ng the third Tuesday in S« pte mber and fol- 
ra winter holiday recess) unless emergen- 
or special requests aris The assembly, 


Lid h can only dis USS and recom nd el cts a 


president every year and / vice-presidents 
akes its own rules about time of meetin 


of speeches, and number and kind of 


ritte There is no veto in the assembly 


Security Council? 


An ll-man committee that always 


the big 5 (China, France, Soviet Union, United 
Kingdom, United States). Six othe 
are selected for 2-year terms 


Most 


powers can ust the veto 


ink ludes 
memibe rs 
from small nations 
Assembly 


by the General meetings are 


The bi 


public 


ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council)? 


Representatives from 18 nations, assisted by 


work to conquer disease ncrease 


OMIMssions 


food produc tion, and provide profitabl ‘ nploy- 








Human Richts. 


Transport and Communica- 


ment. Besides the 
Social 
tions, and Narcotics and Dru Ss con 


ither business information in Latin 





Ameri i, Asia 


and Europe 


Trustzeship Council? 


council helps people living 


. on 
The i2-member 


in dependent countries Council membership 


consists of the 5 major powers (whether they 
control territories or not and a number ol 
other nations elected by the General Assembly 


: ' , , 
to balance the number of nations who control 


territories with those who do not 
Judgement about conditions within a country 
is made on the basis of written reports from the 


governor countries, and visiting 


overned and 
Trust territories are 


Africa, and the 


; 1 
missions from the council 
western 


islands 


eastern <Alrica, 
Pacific Ocean 


International Court of Justice? 
International laws are agreements or treaties 
Article 102 of the UN Charter requires every 
UN member to send copies of its treaties to th 
Secretariat for printing and distribution. The 
p t Court began as the World Court of the 
League of Nations. Its 
terms and can be re-elected The 
their Court 


15 members are elected 
tor 9Y-vear 
Cene ral Asse mbly pays salaries 
cases are complaints between countries, and are 


Netherlands It 


does not try to enforce its decisions 


heard at The Hague in The 


Secretariat? 


French word meaning people working in a 
government office. The Secretary-General heads 
this section of the UN, which includes stenogra- 
phers and interpreters from meetings and all the 
clerical and printing staff required to make a 


smooth-running organization 


What Are Commissions and Agencies? 
Commissions are s¢ 
ind Social Council 
member nations, but connected with the UN by 
agencies pre date the UN The 


UN advises them so their work will not over- 


t up to help the Economic 


Agencies are controlled by 
agreement. Some 


lap United Nations projects 


Special Agencies--Old and New 
FAO-—Food and A 


First of permanent UN agencies, formed after 
World War II to improve world food supplies. 
Most of its work, connected with farms, forests, 


le : 4 
riculture Organization. 


and fisheries, is classified as technical assistance 
UNESCO—UN Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Helps people understand 
each other , exe hanges scientific knowledge : ini- 
tiates special teacher-training programs 
UNICEF—The UN International Children’s 
Emergency Fund became the UN Children’s 
Fund, a permanent UN agency, in 1950, but is 


sull referred to as UNICEF. 
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ILO 


existed since 


International Labor Organization. Has 
1920. Delegates include 1 


lechnical assist- 


from 
employers and | from unions 
ance is one of its big jobs. Became specialized 
UN agency in 1946. 
1CAO—International Civil Aviati 


zation. Standardizes police and customs inspec- 


yn Organi- 


tions and rules for lights, radio beams, and 


trafic connected with air service. Also trains 
pilots and ground crews and settles across-the- 
border disputes arising from air travel. 

WHO-—World Health Organization 
on disease health 
educating doctors and nurses, and research. 


UPU—U nwwersal Postal Union. Began in 1874. 


Has improved ship and air routes for mail, and 


Works 


control, improving habits, 


set prices for moving mail between countries. 
1TU—The International Telecommunications 
Union 


1865 


Grew out of related group started in 
It has cut prices for international tele- 
grams, regulated frequencies for radio stations, 
and worked on telephone and TV problems 

WMO—World Meteorological Organization. 
Founded in 1878 with another name. Became 
UN agency in 1950. Developed words and sym- 
bols to make 
sea and air traffic. 

FUND—The Monetary Fund. 


Helps stabilize currencies of countries to make 


weather reports more useful to 


International 
trading easier. 


BAN K~— Bank of Reco tion and Develop- 


ment. Lends money to help build power plants, 


nstruc 


factories, and railroads, or buy planes, ships, and 


rail equipment. 


Why Study the UN? 


Here are ten good reasons. Children need to— 

|. Learn why the organization exists. 

2. Find out what the UN has done to accom- 
plish the goals outlined in the Charter. 

3. Become familiar with some of the reasons 
why UN is applauded and criticized. 

4. Realize that the phrase “you are your 
brother's keeper'’ means that young and old 
have a part in making the United Nations a 
successful and energetic organization. 

5. Know that the United Nations has strengths 
and weaknesses which today's youth can later 
help to bolster or correct. 

6. Learn that today's adults are striving to 
leave children a peaceful world for tomorrow. 

7. Increase their knowledge of other peoples 
so behavior and aspirations will be understood. 

8. Take an interest in the world history which 
is now unfolding. 

9. Develop a greater enthusiasm for our 
American heritage and the many sacrifices which 
made it possible and valuable to each of us. 

10. Use the UN as an ideal introduction or 
followup to units on countries beyond our borders. 

















TIONS 


Resource Materials and Where 


or the most successful study of the United 
Nations, it is important that children have 
access to the widest variety of resource mate- 
rials. Providing quality resource materials 
should be the joint responsibility of teacher 
and pupils. The latter will take better care of 
the material if they have a hand in acquiring 
and selecting it. The teacher can be most 
effective in evaluating written and visual ma- 
terial and in securing appropriate films and 
filmstrips. She should also arrange for projec- 
tion equipment that is in good working order. 
Some of the resource items mentioned here 
may already be in your reference file. Some 
you may want to add. However, it is important 
to realize that there are other sources than 
those listed which may prove equally helpful. 


Librarians will also help you. 


Important Sources of UN Materials 


Letters to the following will bring a list of 
the most up-to-date material available. You will 
find some free and some with a charge varying 
from a few cents to two or three dollars. 
American Association for the United Nations, 

345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 

Committee on International Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

Guide to Free Curriculum Mate 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 
of embassies, travel bureaus, and information 


rials, Educators 


Addresses 


centers of various UN countries from which 
free teaching materials can be obtained. 
International Publications, Inc., 801 Third Ave., 
New York 22. Has list of selected books for 
teaching international understanding. 
Publications of the United Nations and Related 
Agencies. International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 
United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
Section, United Nations, 
elementary 


Education 
for materials on UN for 


tion, 
Nv 
schools. 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF, United Nations, 
N.Y. 
UN Magazines 


UNESCO Courte fy. illustrated monthly Covers 
UNESCO. Subscriptions from 
Center, 801 Third 


activities of 
UNESCO Publications 
Ave., New York 22. 

United Nations Review, 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. Reports 
many kinds of UN activities. 


Columbia University 


Facts about the UN 


The following, and similar booklets and leaf- 
lets, can be obtained from the Department of 





Public 


Nations, New York, unless they are temporarily 


Information, Education Section, United 


out of print or being revised. 

Around the World with UNICEF-—explains 
some of the work which benefits children. 
Basic Facts about the United Nations 

ly revised so it gives up-to-date information 


frequent- 


on the UN and its specialized agencies. 

For Human Welfare 
cussing work of Economic and Social Council. 

I Saw Technical Assistance Change Lives—tells 
what the UN services accomplish. 

Teaching about the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies—a selected bibliography. 

UN Facts Series—Leaflets for quick information 
on principal organs of the UN 

United Nations Work for Human Rights 
information and helpful to teachers. 


guide for teachers in dis- 


YO rd 


Visual Materials—maps, posters, pictures, flags. 
Your United Nations—official UN guidebook. 
Teaching the UN 


Introducing Children to the World, Leonard S. 
Kenworthy 


helping children get a better understanding 


Harper) contains suggestions for 
of the world in which they live and the agen- 
cies that are working to remedy existing con- 
ditions in underdeveloped countries. 

Resource Handbook, Carol iL 
American Association for the United Nations. 


Sonne, from 
Lists bibliographies of books, games, teaching 
aids of all kinds, program ideas, sources of 
pen pals, music for all grade levels, and 
sources of free and inexpensive materials on 
the UN. 

Studying the United Nations and Its Specialized 
Agencies, Leonard S. Kenworthy, from Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. Besides sug- 
gestions for teaching the UN at various grade 

booklets of the 


levels, it lists books and 


organization, and audio-visual materials. 


Special Pamphlets 


Available from the American Association for 
the United Nations (address above 
Bibliography of Books about the UN for Tea h- 

ers. Single copies free. 

Human Rights, 1958—Tenth Anniversary Kit. 
Questions and Answers about the UN—1958 
edition 


United Nations Charter—set of leaflets. 


Books for Children 


Fair World for All, Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
McGraw-Hill 
Declaration of Human Rights to everyday liv- 
ing in words which upper-graders understand. 
Fun Around the World, Frances W. Keene 
Seashore Press). For children 9-14. How 


boys and girls of UN countries live and play. 


Applies principles of the 


to Find Them 


Garden We Planted Together McGraw-Hill 
Illustrated for 6- to 10-year-olds on aims of 
UN with filmstrips in color fsame title), from 
Text-Film Dept. of McGraw-Hill 

How the United Nations Work Tom Gal 
Crowell Used very frequently by Gloria 
Mattera’s class. 

Rainbow Round the World, Elizabeth Yates 
Bobbs-Merrill). Imaginary account of what 
UN Children’s Fund does as seen by boy on 
world trip. 

Ride with the Sun, edited by Harold Courlande 
McGraw-Hill). Folk tales and stories 

Three Promises to You, Munro Leaf 


cott). Picture book for primary-graders. 


Lippin- 


Pen Pals 
League, Inc., 40 Mt 


Boston 8, Mass. 


International Fri 
Vernon St., 


dress 


, 
ndsh f 


1U cents an aad- 


Lette Exe han Te, 


an address 


Waseca, Minn. (25 


Student 


cents 


Sources and Songs for Children 


American Singer, Book 5 (American Book Co 
Let’s Sing, Let’s Play, Let W Together 
from Carl Fischer, Inc., 165 W. 57th St 
New York 19. For the younger children 
Music Near and Far from Book IV of Music 
Living (Silver Burdett). Records of same also 
available. For children 9-11 years old 
“Rainbow ‘Round the World” by John Ringling 
North and Irving Caesar from U.S. Com- 
mittee for UNICEI 


address abc Ve 


Records 
Folk Songs of F ur ¢ ntinent - & t]} Sun- 
sel; Frene h Childrer Sor as; Shepl 1 Sor 
of Israel from Folkways Record Corp., 117 W 
46th St., New York. (Request catalogu 


Hi Neichbor in Sor and Dance 

Committee for UNICEF (address above 
Little Songs about the UN 
1125 Amsterdam Ave 


from Center for 
Mass Communication, 


New York 25 


Little Sones on Big Subject 12 songs on sub 
jec ts related to understanding democracy 
people of all races In record or booklet 


from same source as previous title 


Some Sources of UN Films and Filmstrips 


Department Public Information, } 
Section, United Nations Building, N 


Films of the Nations Distribut | 62 W 
5th St., New York 36 

McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept 1 W 
St., New York 56 

United World Films, 1 1445 I Ave. N 
York 29. 

See page 12 for Reviews of UN I] 
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HERGERT F. SPITZER 


GERTRUDE A. BOYD 


BEATRICE KRONE 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


ARITHMETIC 
A 


he 


decimal divisor must be changed to a 
le number before one divides Why? 


This statement is not, in the literal 
sense, correct. As is indicated by the 
following example, — 

.2)4 2 tenths) 40 tenths 
division with a decimal divisor is pos- 
sible if the dividend is changed to a 
decimal. The important point to note 
is the fact that divisor and dividend 
must be alike. Whether the divisor is 
tenths, hundredths, or ones 1s of no 
consequence if the dividend is also 
tenths, hundredths, or ones 
writing the equivalents of 
whole numbers is awkward (requiring 
the word tent hundredths, and so 


Be causM 


decimal 


on), the chan g of any division ques- 
tion with a decimal divisor to an equiv- 
alent division question with a whole- 
number divisor is now a universal prac- 


tice. 


ART 
I i 


reative im 


zione and 


children to be 
creative mishing them, 
“Do anything y lease, but be sure 
to be creative.” You, as the teacher, 
have a responsibility as a catalyst for 
creative action. The teacher helps the 
pupil by questioning and challenging 
him to seek an imaginative solution 
with his art materials. The pupil 
grows creatively by selecting and re- 
jecting possible ways of working in 
terms of his experience. As his teacher, 
you may help him discover the na- 
ture of materials and processes which 
are new to him that offer the best 
possibilities for his creative purposes 
Evaluation helps the child gain a bet- 
ter insight into the things he has creat- 
ed, and helps him to see his growth. 


: It also he Ips him see other possibilities 
: for creativity. 
RUTH STRANG 


LANGUAGE 


VM hat are son 0 f the sharing 
period, used s é i ly in sch i? 

The sharing period of “show and 
tell” time has become a popular tech- 
nique for developing language skills. 
Often a child will bring a prized pos- 
session to share with others. It is much 
easier for some children to talk about 
an object held in the hand than to tell 
about some incident without this sup- 
port. The growth of oral language 
skills may be emphasized through eval- 
uation. Questions such as the following 
may be used for individual evalua- 
tions. We 

What did you like about the way 

showed his toy today? ers. 

What did you like about the way 
a told his story? 

Group evaluations may be used for 

a concerted effort to gain general im- 
* provement, such as speaking loudly 
enough for all to hear, using new and 
interesting words, or sitting quietly and 
listening. 


GLENN ©. BLOUGH 


RALPH C, PRESTON 
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MUSIC 


How should we evaluate our music program? 


These are questions which should be 
given careful consideration. 

1. Does the music program in any 
way violate the educational principles 
which operate in the other areas of the 
SC hool? 

2. Do the classroom teachers have 
an opportunity to help in the planning 
of the music experiences which they 
feel their children need? Is the room 
program interrupted too much by spe- 
cial rehearsals and individual lessons? 
3. Are there evidences of joy and 
satisfaction in day-to-day music experi- 
ences? To what extent are all the chil- 
dren participating wholeheartedly? 

4. Are there evidences of children’s 
personal use of music as a means of 
self-expression outside the classroom? 

5. Does the music program make a 
real contribution to the community? 
Does it utilize community resources to 
bring added richness into the school? 

6. Is there a balance between music 
as an enrichment of social studies and 
other related areas, and music for its 
own sake in the life of the child? 


READING 


Does being failed in reading decrease @ 
hild’s effort or spur him on? 


The effect of failure on a child de- 
pends upon the following. 

1. The age of the child. It is harder 
to teach a child who has failed in his 
first attempts to read. It would have 
been better to let him grow a little 
longer in the ability to see and hear 
differences in printed words and 
sounds. Older children have even 
asked to be left back, because they 
are so embarrassed, confused, and dis- 
couraged by assignments they cannot 
read. 

2. The attitude of the child toward 
failure. Many children who fail are 
afraid to try again. It takes skill on the 
part of the teacher to help children 
view failure as an opportunity, not a 
calamity. 

3. The attitude of parents. Many 
parents feel disappointed and ashamed 
that their child has not learned to 
read. The child catches their attitude. 

4. Teacher-child relationship. The 
sense of failure is minimized with a 
teacher who enjoys children and indi- 
vidualizes instruction. 

Of the many factors that may influ- 
ence a child’s response, the meaning 
of the failure in reading to the child 
is the most important. 


SCIENCE 


are in the process of selecting science 


equipment for our school of fifteen teach- 


What suggestions can you offer? 


First, list what materials you need 
to carry out the various units in your 
science curriculum for the different 
grades. Then, decide which items may 
be made by the pupils and teachers 
and which must be purchased. There 
should be a balance between these. 


For your school you would do well 
to investigate some of the science kits 
that are available. They contain the 
kind of material not otherwise ob- 
tainable, and ordering in this way 
makes a knowledge of sizes and some 
of the other technical details unneces- 
sary. Or consult with a high school 
science teacher. He may include your 
order with his and thus reduce the 
cost. The more expensive items may 
be borrowed from a nearby secondary 
school, used when needed, and re- 
turned. Pupils can often bring material 
from home to be used and returned. 
Parents can also often provide material 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Are films in social studies units really worth 
while? It seems that either they repeat sub- 
jects I have already 
u ay above the pupils’ heads. 


covered in class, or are 


Concepts about places, people, and 
their work which are familiar to the 
teacher may be vague or unknown to 
the child. Those films which seem re- 
petitive to you may clinch a point for 
many a child and provide necessary 
review for others. You could avoid 
films which are overly difficult by pe- 
rusing the reviews in Educational Film 
Guide (a standard library reference 
book) before ordering, and by pre- 
viewing each film yourself to make 
sure it is appropriate. Then, prepare 
your class for the film, indicating what 
questions they may find answered in 
the film, the meaning of certain diffi- 
cult words, and so on. Follow up the 
showing of the film with class discus- 
sion. Run the film a second time the 
next day. Some teachers do this with 
the sound track turned off and with a 
pupil serving as commentator. This 
keeps everyone alert. 
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These specialists will give you direct 
answers to specific questions without 
charge. Requests of a general nature, 
such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
should not be sent directly to the coun- 
selors. Address your letter to the proper 
counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., 
and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
lowa, lowa City 


Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Fior- 
ida State University, Tallahasee 


Language GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor of Education, Arizona 
State College, Tempe 

Music BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyliwild School of Music, Idyllwild, 
California 

Reading RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 

Science GLENN ©. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Social Studies RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
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AVE you ever wished that you had a globe 
H large enough for all the class to see and use 
together? Have you ever wished you had a BIG 
globe -on which your pupils could show the 
world’s early routes of exploration; trade routes; 
musical instru- 


air routes; temperature zones; 


} 


ments: architecture of homes and buildings: 
coins and stamps; and animals, flowers, birds, 
resources, products, points of interest, and land- 
marks peculiar to a country 

One day we st pped wishing, and decided to 
make one. There were many problems to be 
solved before our giobe was finished, but it kept 
my sixth-graders busy, interested, and newly 
aware of world geography and its many implica- 
tions. Tool subjects took on new significance as 
the children met problems and tried to solve 
them with or without help from books or people. 

Please don’t get the idea that this was just 
a busywork project which the children voted 
to do to avoid other study. Actually, some had 


never before worked so hard, or so willingly. 


Procedure 


Problem I 
How big a slobe did we want? Hou 
globe would be possible or practical in 
Where should it be 
Measurements of the 


ocated to be most useful? 
open” spots in our 
room were taken, and it was finally agreed that 
we had space lor a globe 6 feet wide. But how 
big around would the globe be? Here’s where 
arithmetic on circles had a practical application. 
By multiplying 6 feet (in diameter) by 3.14 (or 
x), the children found that our globe would be 
almost 19 feet around 
Problem II 
What materials should be used to build the 
framework? Obviously anything as large as 19 
feet in circumference would be quite a ball, and 
would have to be sturdily constructed. Informa- 
tion from do-it-yourself parents, the local lum- 
ber company, and carpent rs was pooled We 
the conclusion that two-by-fours 


thick and 4” 


adequate for the frame. 


came to 


boards 2” wide) would be quite 





The base or stand for the globe was made 
from two 6-foot two-by-fours cut and nailed 
like a plus sign. A 7-foot two-by-four was 
fastened upright in the center of the base, and 
strengthened with braces Two more 6-foot 
lengths were notched and joined together 3 feet 
from the top of the upright for a skeleton. 
Problem III 

How can we get the basic sphere shape? We 
cut large discarded cardboard packing cartons 
| 


fiberboard could be used) into two circles with 


6-foot diameters. These were cut in half and 
nailed in a vertical position to the upright. Now 
it was easy to wrap poultry wire around the 
upper structure, and cover the frame with four 
layers of newspaper strips moistened with wall- 
paper paste 
Problem IV 

How can we make it look like a globe? Plac- 
ing the continents became an important project 
after the dried globe was given a coat of blue 
paint. Determining the appropriate sizes and 
the correct locations was a thought-provoking 
because the 


and time-consuming job pupils 


worked out each continent to scale 


Using an opaque projector to get continent 
outlines would be quicker, but it would side- 
lessons We worked 


outa ale of miles to compare the circumler- 


step valuable arithmeti 


ence of our globe with the earth’s circumference. 
Working on thei 


came more interested in actual distances between 


continents, the children be- 


plac es It also develope d their compre hension of 
distance, and the relationship of one area of 
the world to another. 

Problem V 


H im can We make the r 


realistic? The children soon realized that moun- 


yntinental maps more 


tains were am important part of many coun- 
tries. Our mountains and plateaus were created 
Irom a wet pulpy mass ol shredded newspapel 
mixed with water, salt, and flour 
Problem VI 

How can we make the glob. 


The children agreed it needed color in addition 


more excitin a? 


to the blue of the oceans. So, they voted to use 


UPPER GRADE UNIT 





The Wold 
WE MADE 


DONALD C. LUEBKE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 53rd Street School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


? 


a color key similar to the wall map Bec iuse ol 
hance to compare he 


{ lobe Ss and hs 


this, we had a better 


characteristics of 


Globe-Motivated Activities 
1. Committees made flags for the 
on each continent. On the back they put the 


name of the country and its capital. These wer 


used in various quiz tests they originated 
2. Some made miniatures of crops and re 
sources associated with certain global a S 
3. Other groups made and dressed smal! doll 
to represent various peoples on the globe 
4. Many ori inal stories, ima nary trip ana 
letters to “friends” in a country of their choice 
gave individual language experience 
Evaluation 
Ts such a iarce De f 7 It 
have space for it, and if your pupils 
and have a desire to work on a lar 
Although our globe was far fror 
accurate in detail, it did make the 
much more interested in social studies 
Smaller-sized globes can provide a great dea 
ol practical learnin , too Weather ba lo ms ¢ 
a large rubber balloon will make a base or 
which to put mache Continued on f¢ 
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Music hath Charms 


ELAINE JACOBUS 


Kindergarten Teacher, Ridgedale School 
Florham Park, New Jersey 


: we teach children anything until we get them to calm down 
th to listen to normal, everyday speech? Music is the 


nou 
inswe! Soft bell-like signals, repeated daily, can quiet a noisy 
roo! ive seconds. A song or two, as a start for group meetings, pleas- 
antly collects wandering interests. Songs with sound effects or action can 
attract group attention away from the exhibitionist, who likes to stamp, 
tongue, just when a teacher has at last got everyone's 

nt-up energy, induce relaxation, or 


tablis} lesired 1. Seasonal changes and holiday traditions are 
xpressec simplest beaut hrough mu Far from least of the joys 
of mus s helpi the vounvest articulate their feelings. For all of these 
reasons we might call music the Vitamin S that puts the spark into the 


kindergarten program 
Music helps us set up the sched le for the first day of kindergarten. A 


few signals are introduced them on the piano, for instance, 


l pper D,B,G.D,D,G. “Do you ww what that say It says, ‘Come and 
sit down iow.’ See how many people can what the music tells 
you [he majority join in the game and as they arrive, their names are 
came. Joan came. David came. Let's sing that: Billy 
Joan came B.G M il lvn came B B.B.G % This is 
because it has only two tones and utilizes the fact that 
ilso ves a needed feeling 
forgotten in the crowd 

doubt some ru d individuals will choose instead to go 
in the other direction. But the desire for attention may attract some just 
to hear their names sung The last two or three stragglers may be pleas- 
antly taken by the hand and should come without protest while the 
up sings their names. The culmination is, “Everyone came (B,B, 
‘and children like a happy ending. Or they may be told, “Almost 

came. Tomorrow maybe we can sing ‘Everyone came.’ ’ 
we might use this device, Let’s see how many of you remember 
piano says Upper D.B.G.D.D.G One. two, three.” and so 
the numbers in ascending and descending scales. Then to 
n the Dell:” “Eighteen came, joined in the game, 


heigho the derrio, eighteen came.” Continued on page 68) 


Peter and Polly Pocket 


MARYON ADAMS 


Kindergarten Supervisor, Peru Campus School 
Nebraska State Teachers College 


T © MOTIVATE my five-year-olds to accomplish 


Enjoy Using Poetry 


BEVERLY FOX 


Kindergarten Teacher, Creative Country Day School 
North Bellmore, New York 


7 INDERGARTEN children, as well as older ones and adults, enjoy 
K poetry unless it is forced on them. The teacher needs to know 
where to find poems to use at a moment's notice. The ideal method 
is to have a classified card file system, though some teachers have 
certain books of poems with which they are so familiar that a need- 
ed poem can be found promptly. Of course every teacher has a 
fund of verses she knows by heart but she will find herself limited 
if she relies exclusively on memory. 

The ways in which poetry can be used with an average kinder- 
garten class are almost limitless. These few suggestions may inspire 
you if you have not made poetry a part of your daily routine. 

There are times when poetry can be used to make an idea more 
vivid. A visiting policeman had just finished talking to one kinder- 
garten about safety at the school crossings. Some children were 
making pictures of the trafhe lights. At that point the teacher re- 
cited the poem “Stop and Go,” by Marie Louise Allen. 

What better time is there to repeat the poems “Mitten Song,” 
“Winter Wear,” and “Zipper Suit,” (all from Pocketful of Poems, 
by Marie Louise Allen), than when the children are struggling in 
and out of heavy winter clothing? 
relaxed time rather than one filled with tensions and impatience. 


Doing so may make this time a 


Poetry, as well as music, Can be used to evoke rhythmic response. 
March to the poem “Away We Go,” by Eleanor Dennis. Tiptoe to 
Elinor Wylie’s poem “Velvet Shoes.” It is fun to use percussion in- 
struments while reciting, especially if the poem has a strong beat. 

When the children are without shoes and socks, perhaps after a 
period of barefoot dancing, ask the question, from the poem “Feet,” 
by Dorothy Aldis: “What do feet know that hands will never 
know?” Wait for their replies and after each one has had a turn, 
you may conclude by reciting the poem in its entirety. 

The poems “Hiding” (Dorothy Aldis), “Let's Pretend” (James 
Tippett), and “Quiet Please” (Emily M. Hilsabeck), are sources 


of delightful dramatic play. (Continued on page 65) 


This is the way we proceed. Suppose we are 


some of the goals we have set up in our learning to tie shoes. The pocket of each child 
kindergarten curriculum, I have been using is asleep. When he has learned to tie his shoes, 


Peter and Polly Pocket. 


child makes 


a child takes a ticket from the envelope marked 


his own pocket from colored construction pa- I CAN TIE MY SHOES. He puts the ticket in his 


per. It is so assembled that when the flap is 


Peter or Polly Pocket and thumbtacks the flap 


closed the poc ket 18 “asleep” and when the flap up. 


s raised the pocket is “awake.” 

We thumbtack the sleeping poc kets along a 
low bulletin board. On another bulletin board 
I plac e small envelopes made of colored pape: 


} 


Each 7” x 9” envelope has printed on it a sen- 
ence pertaining to a skill that kindergarteners 
are supposed to acquire. For example: 1 CAN 
TIE MY SHOES In each colored envelope there 
are “tickets’’ made of the same color construc- 


tion paper—one for each child. 
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3efore we begin on the next skill, all Pockets 
are put to sleep. The following are ten special 
activities we handle in this manner: Tie shoes, 
Know telephone number, Know left and right 
hands, Follow directions, Know eight colors, 
Rest quietly, Tell a story, Write numbers to 5, 
Count to 20, Finish work begun. 

I have found that a little gentle persuasion 
such as this has miraculously transformed an 
unenthusiastic child. 
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Pigs in Holes 


DIANE SHERMAN 


Bower barked happily. Ricky was coming home. 
School is fun!” said Ricky. “Guess what I did to- 
day. I put pegs in holes!” 

“Pegs? Pegs? What are those?” thought Bowser. Ricky 
must mean pigs. Bowser never saw pigs in holes before. 
Pigs in holes would be fun to see. 

The next day Ricky said, “Guess what! There was an 
elephant on the board today!” 

“An elephant?” thought Bowser. 
board? 
elephant! I would like to see that.” 

The next day Ricky said, “Guess what I did today! I 
painted with an easel.” 

“Easel? Easel? What's that?” thought Bowser. Ricky 
must mean weasel. Bowser 
What fun school must be! 

“I would like to go,” thought Bowser. There were pigs 
in school, and an elephant. ‘There were even weasels. All 
those animals went to school. Why not Bowser? 

Bowser told his friends. He told the black dog from 
next door. He told the brown dog down the street. He 
told the puppy across the way. All the dogs said yes. 
They would go to school. 

The next day Bowser met his friends. He met the black 
He met the brown dog down the 
‘They all ran 


“An elephant on a 


It must be a very big board. Or else a very little 


never saw a weasel paint. 


dog from next door. 
street. He met the puppy across the way. 
to school. 

The door was open a little. ““That door is too small for 
an elephant,” said Bowser. “How does the elephant go 
in?” 

Bowser’s friends didn’t know. 

“You wait here,” said Bowser. “I will go in and see.” 

Bowser looked for the elephant. 


He didn’t find even one. 


He looked for weasels, 
and pigs in holes. ‘Then he saw 
Ricky. 

“Oh, Bowser,” said Rickey. “Dogs don’t belong in 
school!” 

The teacher said, “Rickey, you can send Bowser home.” 

Ricky got Bowser. “See the elephant, Bowser?” he 
said. “There, on the board.” 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 





can 


Elephant? Elephant? It was a picture on the wall. 

“There are my pegs,” said Ricky. “And there’s the 
paint and my easel.” 

“No animals?” thought Bowser. “Not even one pig in 
a hole?” 






Ricky opened the door. 


said. 


Bowser ran to meet his friends. 


“Wait for me at home,” he 
“Dogs don’t belong in school.” 
“Well?” they 


said. 


“Well?” Continued on page 50) 


Nancy the Ghost 


SHELLEY MELTZER 


| was Halloween. Nancy woke up very early. It was 

still dark outside. Mother was sleeping. Daddy 
sleeping. Brother Tom was sleeping too. Nancy hopped 
out of her bed. She took the big white sheet from her bed 


Was 


and put it around her, Nancy ran to Tom's room. 

“Boo,” said Nancy. 

Tom did not wake up. 

**Booo-Boooo !”* said Nancy. 

Tom woke up. “No, no, a ghost!” He hid far down 
under his sheet. 

Nancy ran very fast to Mother and Daddy's room. 

“Boo!” said Nancy. 

“Oh, oh, a ghost!” said Mother, and hid a littl: unde 
her sheet. 

Nancy laughed. 

“A ghost who laughs!” said Daddy, and he sat up. 
“Where do you live, little ghost?” Mother asked. 
“Boo,” said Nancy. 

“In Boo? What a funny place,” said Daddy. 

“What do you eat?” Mother asked as she sat up in bed. 
“Boo!” said Nancy. 

Daddy and Mother laughed and laughed. 

“A little ghost who laughs, who lives in Boo, and eats 


something called Boo! She is ( 
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Cyclone’s Fire Truck 


ryxue big fire truck in Station House No. 4 was the reddest and the 
| It was also the oldest. Cyclone 
Clemons, in charge of Station House No 
truck. In his spare time, Cyclone polished the truck and rubbed the 
brass trim until it 

Cyclone had lots of spare ume now. 
Station House No. 4 had had a call to put out a frre. 
had been built the station and the old ones had been moved 


All that was nearby was the new park and swimming pool. 


shiniest fire truck in Springdale 
+, was proud of the big 


elistened and shown. 
It had been two years since 
No new houses 
near 
away 

“If I could have even a little tiny fire to put out now and then, it 
wouldn't be so bad,”’ Cyclone complained to the mayor. “What good 

i fire truck without any fires?” 

Station House No. 4 has about served its day, I’m afraid,” Mayor 
Bolt mn said 

One day while Cyclone was sitting in front of the station the tele- 
phone rang. He jumped up and dashed toward it 

“This is Miss Priddy of the Evergreen School,” said a sweet voice. 

“Evergres n << ho« |! , Cyclone shoute d . Is the MM hool on fire?” 

“Oh, no! I just wanted to ask if I could bring my first grade down 
to see your fire truck.” 

Cyclone sighed and then said, “Of course, Miss Priddy, bring the 


little ones alon: 
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STORIES FOR GRADES TWO AND THREE 





JANE W. KROWS 


Soon Cyclone Clemons heard many voices. Children came dashing 
into the fire house. Over the big fire truck they climbed. Cyclone 
showed them the hose. They rang the bell. 

“But not the siren—” Cyclone warned. “Might scare someone.” But 
he touched it very softly himself and it let out a low eerie wail. 

“Could we ride? Could we ride?” Betsy begged. 

“Sorry, Miss,’ Cyclone said. “It’s against the city ordinance. Too 
bad. Everyone should ride on a fire truck at least once in his life.” 

“Good-by! Good-by!” the children called. “Thank you, Mr. 
Cyclone.” 

“Come again,’ Cyclone said. 

“And you come and see us,” the children replied. 

The next day the mayor broke the news to Cyclone. The city was 
going to close Station House No. 4 on the first of the month. That 
same day there was a picture in the paper of the firehouse with the 
truck inside and Cyclone standing outside. 

Cyclone did not sleep very well that night. The first-grade children 
of Evergreen School didn’t either. The next morning bright and early 
Cyclone heard a noise. Then Evergreen’s first-graders came running 
into the firehouse. 

‘They wanted to tell you and the fire truck good-by,” said Miss 


Priddy. (Continued on page 86, 


Halloween Cat 


VIRGINIA C. CAMPBELL 


EX aBBotr had walked by the house a dozen times since he’d 
R moved next door with his mother and father. Many of those 
times he had seen the cat—big and furry, black as the darkest night— 
black without a single bit of white or other color on him. When the 
cat arched his back, he looked as if he should jump right back into the 
Halloween pictures Rex had been looking at the last few days. 

The old lady who lived in the house could have gone into the pic- 
tures too, for she looked like a witch. At least to Rex she did. Her 
name was Mrs. Camdon. Rex had seen her several times. She’d come 
out in the yard and call, “Here Smokey, Smokey!” The giant cat 
would crouch behind the lilac bush, watching the old lady with round, 
yellow eyes. He wouldn’t move, just crouch there, still as a rock, until 
the old lady would Jean over and clap her hands, close to the ground 
At that signal Smokey would flash from behind the bush and jump at 
the old lady’s clapping hands in a twinkling. Then up onto her shoul- 
der he'd go, to be carried into the house. 

Such a big 


black cat and such a cross-looking old lady in the yard, almost playing 


Rex thought it was interesting and kind of scary too. 
a game with each other. Rex didn’t stop, or say anything to Mrs. 
Camdon, though. He couldn't tell whether she would want him to, 
and he didn’t know anyone around here, since they'd moved into the 
neighborhood only a few days ago. 

If he’d been sure he should, he would have told the boys at school 
about Smokey and the old lady. 
takes a little while before the other boys have much to do with you. 
Especially if you're a little bit shy. 

On the last Saturday in October, Rex sat on his front porch and 


But when you're new, it sometimes 


watched the big black cat in the Camdon yard. Smokey was acting 
like a kitten, running up and down the yard, chasing his tail, jumping 
But after all, 


She might come out 


at shadows. Rex wanted to go over and play with him. 
you couldn't go into a strange old lady's yard. 
Probably the game she played with Smokey 
was the only one she knew. Rex watched (Continued on page 50) 


and scold and be cross. 








Kindergarten children can follow the finger 
activities; first- and second-grade groups can 
sing and act. 


‘> 


sil 


Halloween Finger Play 


4 4 nl } i i i 





m) 


W itch—hands form a ‘peak’ over head ‘ 





Eyes—fingers and thumbs encircle eyes 





_ me CEE 
ESS = 























Jack-o'-Lanterns—hands form "balls" and i: sé salle penn 

move toward right 1. Here’s a witch with a tall, tall hat, Two greeneyes on a_ black, black cat; 
Clowns—palms on tummy 2. Bun- ny’s ears flop-ping up and down, Fair- y queen wearsa_ fair- y crown; 
Ears—thumbs at temples, fingers wiggling Qe 
Crown-—thumbs and index fingers make circle P Ay dpa ees SSS ES i 3-4 
Tambourine—right fist hits left open palm es 4 ae —> 4 SF , 
Rope—right hand twirls in a horizontal circle : ° 

Jack-o’- lan-terns in a row, Fun- ny clowns are laugh-ing, Ho, ho, ho! 


Halloween—clap on each syllable 


Gyp-sy plays a 


Halloween Guessing Song 












Watch the 





Hal -low-een is com-ing, Oh, what fun for me! 
\ 






| 
things I do and guess what Iwill be! (clap, clap), la, la, la, la, (clap, 


* 2 










e- 


or 


clap) 


ja. la, la, la, (clap, clap) la, la, la, la, Guess what I will be! 
. 


> * 






A Spooky March 


6 2 . a 


me 





v 


Tre 





es ee | TTe 


A Stately Procession 





! 


A Funny Parade 


™ 











tam- bour-ine, Cow-boy twirls a rope; it’s Hal-low- een! 


The entire class sings the song. One child stands in front of the group, 
“acting out his costume character during the last four measures. On the 
last clap he ‘freezes’ until the song is over. The child who guesses be- 
comes the next “actor,"’ unless he prefers to choose another. Encourage 
the “actor” to “act' in rhythm with the music. Younger children may 
need to be helped with their actions. Suggest that a cowboy "ride his 
horse,’ or that a pirate “stride the deck." If the group is hesitant, 
choose a characterization and let the entire class act it at the same time. 


f, lo 
Con i al 


words and music by Elva S. Daniels 





Here are three short, easy marches that should 
take care of any Halloween character who 
wants to participate. The witches, ghosts, gob- 
lins, black cats, and sinister types can feel at 
home with the ‘Spooky March." Gypsies, cow- 
boys, old-fashioned girls, dressed-up ladies, 
and others who are portraying a character se- 
riously, can walk in a “Stately Procession.” 
Clowns, monkeys, and so on (any costume that 
lampoons or is humorous), can take a turn with 
"A Funny Parade.” Explain the three titles, 
play the marches out of order, and see if your 
class can tell which fits the title. Older children 
may choose the group into which their cos- 
tumes fit best. Learn to play these three- 
phrase marches—you will be able to use them 
at other times throughout the year. 
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Mutiny on the Santa Maria 


ose, taking his turn in the masthead, was sitting in the perch. Be- 
J tween the shade of the topsail and the wide curve of the mainsail, 
inside the little basket affair high up in the masts of the ship he sat. 
Phe sister ships, the “Santa Maria,” the “Pinta,” and the “Nina,” had 
left the home harbor of Palos, Spain, on August 3, 1492. They had put in 
the Grand Canaries for repairs. They had safely passed the ghostly 
ey peaks.” José listened fearfully to the tales the sailors told of how 
nce you passed this awesome sentinel of the deep, you entered the Sea 
Darkness where the laws of nature began to fail. He remembered also 
the old seamen’s stories of magnetic mountains that drew every bit of 
ron out of ships so that they fell apart. 
It was now the ninth week of sailing, and none of these dreadful things 
had taken place. 
As he sat, swinging to and fro above the deck, he lazily watched Pepe, 
abin boy, scrubbing out pots and pans on deck. He didn’t envy him. 





DOROTHY S. ROMNEY 


José much preferred to sit high up in the masthead, where he could 
look toward the horizon and dream. He thought of the reward offered by 
the Spanish sovereigns, Isabella and Ferdinand. 

“Ah.” he murmured, “ten thousand maravedis for the one who first 
sights land. With this jingling in my pocket, I would no longer be ‘poor 
José.’ I would grow rich and fat.” He smiled. “Perhaps I will become 
known as the discoverer of a water route to India.” He imagined the 
Admiral bowing to his command, the King and Queen and all their 
subjects honoring José, the great discoverer. 

“Ah, foolish one,” he said to himself. 

He looked down. The “Pinta,” always in the lead, rode a good mile 
ahead, with the “Nia” abreast of the flagship to starboard, nodding 
gently to the waves as she passed. Beyond, the ocean stretched, an un- 
broken expanse. José feared that there was no chance of the hoped-for, 


magical land appearing on that distant horizon. Continued on page 86, 


MIDDLE-GRADE STORIES 


usty the scarecrow stretched and yawned hs 
R the big red autumn sun set behind the 
barn. He wiggled his broomstick arms and 
scratched his dust-mop hair. He was bored. 
The corn was harvested. The pumpkins were 
big and orange and the peas, beans, and 
tomatoes were canned and stored away. 
“Oh, I wish I had something to do during the 
fall and winter,” Rusty said to Joker the Crow, 





who sat on the shoulder of Rusty’s plaid coat. 





I get so tired just standing here in the empty 
field.” : 

Joker hopped up and down. “I don’t know 
what you can do all winter,” he croaked, “but I 
know something we can do tonight. It’s Hal- 
loween. Let’s go for tricks and treats.” 

“That's a good idea,” Rusty replied, then 





CRANE: added with a sigh, “but I haven't any costume.” 

Joker flew around Rusty's old straw hat and 
then inspected his patched overalls and dusty 
work shoes. “You can pretend you are a person dressed up’ like a scare- 
crow,’ Joker decided with a squawk. “I will go as a crow.” 

“You are a crow,” Rusty reminded him. 

“So I am. Then I will pretend I’m a sparrow dressed up as a crow,” 
Joker said. He was getting more and more excited and flapped his wings. 
“Hurry, hurry,” he called as he started to fly across the field towards 
the town. 

“My legs are a little stiff,’ Rusty creaked as he tried to run. “I 
haven't had much exercise lately, you know.” He slapped his straw legs 
and took a few more steps. Soon he was running across the fields lickity- 
cut with Joker flying above, leading the way. 

When they reached the town, Rusty and Joker met all sorts of spooks. 
There were short, fat ghosts; tall, thin witches; long, slinky cats; and even 
dangerous-looking pirates and beautiful princesses. They were all ring- 


ing doorbells and collecting candy, nuts, red Continued on page 54) 


Rusty Scarecrow’s Halloween 


BLANCHE BOSHINSKI 
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Indian Brother 


LUCY PARR 


EN HANKS sat in the shade of the high cov- 
B ered wagon, his broad-brimmed hat pushed 
back on his head. His eyes narrowed against 
the bright glare of the afternoon sun as he 
watched the activity of the fort up the hill. 

Fort Laramie! Through the long weeks of 
travel, across the prairies of tall grass, through 
buffalo country, across the shallow winding 
Platte River, the fort had seemed like a bright 
goal ahead. It had been the promise of a place 
to rest and repau everything for the last long 
push on to Oregon Territory. 

The skin lodges of Indians dotted the plain 
beyond the fort. Braves rode here and there on 
half-wild spotted ponies. A few bearded moun- 
tain men stood at the gate of the fort. 

Ben sat up straighter and watched more close- 


ly as one of the mountain men left the fort and 





came toward the wagon camp. A young Indian 
boy walked beside him. The old man had long 
white hau and a white beard, and he walked 


with a limping gait. The Indian boy waiked 





straight and proud, but with a frightened look. 
He reminded Ben of a young deer he had seen 
beside the river not many hours before. e 


Ben’s he art raced when he Saw they were go- ie o's Boa st 
ing to stop beside him. He had never talked to JUDITH MOLAN 


} 


a mountain man, or an Indian, by himself. 


“Howdy, son, the old man said cheerfully. 

I’m Jed Wilkins, and this here’s Little Elk, a 
Ute Indian boy.” IKE the sudden March wind that was blowin up white caps ii tl 

“I—I’m glad to know you,” Ben stammered. harbor, Diego Posa whirled into his father’s print shop, sending the 

I'm Ben—Benjamin Hanks.” printed sheets flying. 
“This is the wagon train headed for Oregon, “Father! There is to be a proclamation from the Palace today! With 
ain't it?” Jed Wilkins asked. heralds and trumpets! May I go to the big squar 
“Yes—yes, sir, Ben answered. Slowly Pedro Posa looked up Irom the type he was settir Lil } 
“Your pa around?” The old man smiled son, he wore a leather apron over the simple Spanish craftsman tun 
crookedly at Ben. “Leastways I heerd at the fort He had a kindly face with dark trusting eves. “Yes, you may go, boy. But 
that Willard Hanks was captain of this bunch.” where is the paper you were sent for?” 
Hurrving to the center of the camp, Ben soon Remembering, Diego's eyes flashed with anger. “Master Valdes would 
returned with his father. Old Jed Wilkins wasted give me no more paper, Father! He said not another piece until the ac- 
no time in getting to the reason for his visit. count has been paid = 
“T heerd at the fort that a new bunch had The printer rubbed his type-smeared hand over his eyes. He shook hi 
pulled in last night.” he said quickly, “so I head hope lessly. “Without paper,” he said, “‘a printing press cannot p 
thought I'd come and ask.” “What does it mean, Father?” Diego's lean young fa 
He put a gnarled old hand on the Indian concern. | 
boy’s arm. “Arapahoes raided an encampment The father sighed hopelessly. “They will take my press for det 
of Utes in the spring, carrying off women and “No!” Diego cried passionately. “I will help you, Father. They mu 
children—this boy's siste1 among them. Little not take away vour press I will tell the people in the § 
Elk’s young, only fourteen summers, but when a have printed many books for the Unive rsity I will tell hey 
war party formed to go against the Arapahoes, will become wise and rich if they buy vour books. I will say that the 
he wouldn't be left behind. His first war trial best scholars have studied from the books you p1 
and he was wounded and captured.” “You are boasting again, my son, and talking like a m only 
‘But—I don’t quite se¢ what this has to do leads to trouble 
with us,” Ben’s father said puzzle d Diego looked at the floor. “I didn’t mean to boast, Father 
“I'm getting to that now,” Jed answered. “If only more of the people could read,” said the printe: 
“His people are somewhere out in the moun- words of wisdom, a poet's verse that tells of the heart. even tl 
tains you have to pass through. So I was hoping news of our day. There are many of our people who ¢ 
you'd see fit to take him along with your folks know that the Moors have finally been vanquished When 
and get him through safe. It’s going to be plenty know how to read, they will buy more books The i 
lonesome without him, but the boy would be excitedly. “Teach them to read and to write, I say!” He looked d 
better off with his own people, and—” his son. “Many times I have said this, have I not? 

The old man paused and looked closely at Diego nodded patiently. “Many times, Father. I even hi 
Ben’s father, “—and (Continued on page 52 sleep.” Cor 
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HIPS ON LAND 


g Storm Winds, 


tempe sts row; 


Or a roving pirate, 
Pistols at my hips 
Braving stormy waters, 


Seeking treasure ships 


me, roaring Storm Winds! 


fiving Spray! 


can daunt the spirit 
» sailor brave 
» O screaming Storm Winds! 


. O rushing Rain! 


I would sail again. 


SAMUEL 8. BIDDLE 


THE SECRET 


Last night out on a country road 

I heard the trees talk secretly 

Of Autumn's coming ball, and how 
They planned a secret shopping spree 


“We'll leave tomorrow,” said fair Birch, 
Tying a ribbon in her hair. 
“It will take me a day to choose 


The gown of silver I shall wear.” 


Sweet Dogwood spoke, “T. too, must have 
Some time in which to make my choice 
My dress must be a scarlet red 


So all who see me will rejoice.” 


Tall, stately Poplar tossed her head. 
“And mine shall be of glittering gold 
I'll dazzle all who look on me 

Before November's winds blow cold.” 


Oak Tree, musing, smiled and said, 
“I shall select a soberer gown. 
Since I am older than you three, 


I'll choose a soft dark red and brown.’ 
I lingered on the road, unseen, 

Hearing their secret, every word, 

But when I see them at the ball, 

1 won't let on I overheard! 


WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 


ONE AUTUMN DAY 


ROPE SKIPPING RHYMES heard nothing, but on the ground 


Chickasaw, beaded feet. 


Wichita, eat your meat 


I saw ants carrying things around. 


I heard nothing, but on a vine 
A caterpillar began to dine. 


Cherokee, plant your seeds 


Navaho, string your beads. 
poo, Kickapoo, dig a root. 
Ottawa, buckskin suit. 


sle, Seminole, pull your bow. 


I heard nothing, but in the sky 


I saw wild geese flying by. 


I heard nothing, but a small red 


OCTOBER 15 is POETRY DAY 


(See page 19 in this issue for suggested activities.) 


PLEASANT SMELLS 


And yellow leaf fell on my head! I like the smell 
Of peanuts roasting, 

A log fire burning, 
Marshmallows toasting, 


I like the smell 

Of fresh baked bread; 
Of clean white linen 

On my bed; 


»wa, don’t shoot a doe. 
r. make 6 war oxy BERTHA R. HUDELSON 
*, sing a lullaby 
MAGGIE CULVER FRY 

Of plum pie baking, 

Of thick steak broiling, 
Of daddy smoking, 

Of cocoa boiling. 


The salty tang 


Children chant these rhymes while two turn a rope for a 


TRAVELING SEEDS 
third to jump. The jumper does the following actions 


while jumping ne action for cach line of the chant: point Of ocean Spray, 

to feet, bring hands to mouth, motion of sowing seeds, A fire on the mountain left a ; 

motion of stringing beads, digging motion, smooth jacket ae ; : And country he lds 
The ground all black and bare. Of new mown hay; 


Some tree trunks stood just life- 


with hands, pantomime pulling a bow, wag forefinger and 
shake head for n put hand to mouth and whoop 
—— But perfume of 
A red, red rose 
Is the sweetest smell 
That my nose knows! 


less posts Magnolia, lilac, 
Mint and pine 
All these are favorite 


Scents of mine. 


sut nothing grew up there. 
La by PR 7p ‘ a a 
OCTOBER SONG To cover that bie vacant spot, 


The mountain needed s eds. 
€ intain . Us ad ILO ORLEANS 


walk and ghosts glide 


They'd grow another cover 


Sufficient for all needs. 


The seeds soon started coming there, IN THE DARK 
Although they took strange ways 
Of getting up the mountain. 

It took them many days. 


cream, 


Hall , I wasn’t scared, though the night was black 
n! it’s Halloween! 


And there were noises at my back 


black cats slink about so sleek And there were shadows all around. 


They hitchhiked rides in blue jean 
cuffs 
And in a dog’s long hair. 


I wasn’t scared because I’d found— 

At another place, on another night 
(When I was almost dead with fright)— 
That as soon as I turned on the light 
There wasn’t a thing—-not anywhere— 


and lean, 
It's Halloween! It’s Halloween! 
Some of them went by parachute, 
And some the birds left there. 


When bats fly down and eerie winds 
blow keen 
Halloween! It’s Halloween! 


Now, name the night when shivery 
things are see! 


Why, Halloween! Why, Halloween! 


——J EAN NE-ALIX MAISONVILLE 


Arriving at the blackened spot, 
They settled down and grew; 
So by and by the mountain had 
Green cover, fresh and new. 


— JOANNA C. MILLER 
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That could in any way give me a scare. 

So now, in the dark, I simply say, 

“All things are here as they were here today.” 
And my fright and the bugaboos all go away. 


—ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 








THE DANCE 


Couples form a double circle, boys on the Meas. 

inside, girls on the out. The singing of the olRts Meas. 

two verses may precede the dance. Then Ps oF in, Meas. 

partners extend arms to take partners’ hands. + A. — o” 

Boys and girls face each other. Boys tap left [ e,0 \ \ 

foot, girls right. [ Meas. 

Meas. !-4: Couples tap, two beats per x Oo o* nn 
measure. eas. 

Meas. 5-6: Couples slide counterclockwise, \\o J / Meas. 
two slides per measure. + “Oo ~ + 

Meas. 7-8: Point toes, two points per x - 


measure, 






Words and music by MARJORIE ELLIOTT 


1. Sing, sing, sing the pump - kin pol - ka. 


9-10: 
11-12: 
13-14: 


15-16: 
17-18: 
19-20: 
21-22: 


Continue until girls are back with original 
partners. 

















Slide. 

Stop and point. 

Drop hands, place on hips, 
bend to the right, bend to the 
left. 

Clap and turn around. 

Bend to the right and left. 
Turn around and bow. 

Boys remain still, girls slide to 
next boy who is new partner. 


Sing it sweet and clear. 


2. Dance, dance, dance the pump-kin pol-ka, Hap~-py all the way. 


| fF 


Pump - kins 
Ap- ples 


Sing, sing, sing the pump- kin pol-ka, Hal -low-een is here. 
Dance, dance, dance the pump- kin pol-ka; We'll have fun to- day. 


go 


It’s tricks or 


"Cause Hal - 


each friend -ly door, 
ka now 


Light us on our way. Knock - ing on 


Gob - lins on the run. Dance low 


5 


the pump-kin _pol- 


THE DANCE 





treats to- day! 
een is fun! 





with their fun - ny fac - es 
bob-bing in the wa- ter, 
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No wonder teachers 
love SHik-tacks/ 


They’re perfect for mounting charts, p 


stick to any surface (except your 


Stik-tacks do » work of tacks and glue 


bother .. may be asuy ren 
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of sight when 
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racie Adhesive BASE 


vie this coupon or your sche 


$1.00 
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890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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decorations 
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f Stik-tacks 


Base-Tape 
1.00 each 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Also Pian A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 
I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Story of 
a Loaf of 
Bread 


A Trip 
with 


Baker Bill 


Includes: 

Pictures that may be colored e Desk Work in 
Reading and Arithmetice Weekly Chart for 
checking breakfasts. 


Study Unit on Cup Cakes Includes: 
Teacher's Outline 
Illustrated Children’s Reader 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


(Available September 15th) 


“All About Growth—Plants, Animals, People”— 
a Science Notebook about the means of growth, 
including numerous experiments for teachers and pupils 


--- J MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ------- 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, 


"lease send me your free teaching aids for: 


PRIMARY GRADES > 


Name (Please Print) —— 


New York 


1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES > ALL ABOUT GROWTH—PLANTS, ANIMALS, PEOPLE [J 


(CHECK ONE) 


2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL 





School 


City - — — 





—_—__— School Address___. 


a 





1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Nancy the Ghost 
Continued from page 43) 


just the right size to play with our 
little girl,” said Mother. 

“I am going to catch this little 
ghost,” said Daddy. He hopped out of 
his bed. Nancy ran very, very fast. She 
hopped into her bed and shut her eyes 
tight 

Soon Daddy came. “Where is that 
ghost ”’ He looked in the closet. He 
looked in the toy box. He even looked 
under the bed 

That is funny,” said Daddy. “TI saw 
a little Only 
now I can’t find one anywhere. Just 
Nancy in her bed.” Daddy shut the 
door. Just then he heard a very, very 
little “Boo.” 


ghost just Nancy's size 


Halloween Cat 
Continued from page 44 ) 


as she came out to call the 
hadn't known 
ling behind the 


her now 
cat. And then, as if she 
all the time | 

, She leaned over and clapped her 


was hi 


Smokey came running like mad 
the old lady and right up 
ulder he went. Rex watched 
g carried into the house 
Tommy, a boy in Rex’s 
ol, walked by. “Did you 
I black cat ; 

Rex was surprised to have one of 
the boys stop and talk to him, but 
glad. “Yes. Isn't he a big old cat es 

“Bad luck.”” Tommy dug his hands 
into his pockets, and came up with a 
piece of string “I wouldn't live next 
door to a black cat for anything. If 
thev cross vour path, it’s bad luck.” 

Somehow Smokey didn’t seem like 
bad luck to Rex. “He can’t help it 
he’s black,” Rex said care- 
Tommy to get 


because 
fully. He 
mad 

Tommy looked at Rex suspiciously. 
“Say. you don’t think black cats are 
all right. do you? Why, if one of them 
crosses your path, you don’t know how 
long you ll have bad There 
oughtn’t be any black cats,” Tommy 
finished. “They just ought to get rid 
of them.” 

Rex felt he’d better not say any- 
thing els So he quietly. 
walked on, wrapping the 


didn’t want 


luck. 


t 


just Sat 
Tommy 1K 
string around a rock he'd fished from 
his pock 

It was ite that afternoon, 
dark, when Rex’s mother asked him to 


| almost 
run down to the grocery store for an 
extra loaf of bread. It was cold. Gray 
clouds hung, wispy and scary, close 
to the ground. As Rex hurried past 
the old lady s house he n iticed th it 
porch, calling 


she was out on the 
Smokey. Rex ran on 
back home before it got dark. He sup 
posed that Mrs ( ind Smokey 
were playing their le game again 

He was coming 
dark shadow run before him. His heart 
jumped up in his mouth. Then he 
laughed. It was Smokey. If there were 
such a thing as bad luck, he had given 
plenty of it to Rex, running right in 
front of him. 

Suddenly it wasn’t funny at all. For 
chased by three 
bovs—Tommy and two others Rex 
didn’t know. They were trying to catch 
Smokey, and from the look of the big 
black cat, he was frightened out of his 
wits. Smokey ran up an elm tree and 
crouched there, shaking. 

“That's Smokey,” Rex called, before 
he remembered that he was. shy. 
*That’s the old lady’s cat Why are 
you chasing him?” 

Tommy laughed. The other two 
boys were trying to reach Smokey in 
the branches above. “We're going to 
and drop him 


* ' 


anxious to ge 


back when he saw a 


Smokey was being 


tie him up with a rope, 


in a well. That's what we're going to 
do,” Tommy said. “That’s what ought 
to happen to a bad-luck cat on Hal- 
loween.” 

Rex swallowed. Maybe Tommy was 
right. Maybe black cats were bad luck 
Maybe the old lady was a witch, her- 
self. If she had a black cat, she could 
be. Rex looked up into the tree. 
Smokey’s big yellow eyes glowed, as if 
he were some kind of bad-luck crea- 
ture. 

“Let's get a ladder—” he heard one 
of the boys say. 

Rex couldn’t let them do it. “You 
from that tree,” he 
said with authority. “You leave Mrs 
Camdon’s cat alone. He can’t help it 
because he’s black, and you're not go- 
ing to tie him up and put him in any 
well. And I can lick anybody that 
thinks he is.” He might have to fight 
all three of them at the same time 
But they weren't going to tie up 
Smokey 

Tommy bac ked off Rex noticed the 
others didn’t seem to be in any hurry 
to get into a fight. “I guess you just 
want a mess of bad luck,” Tommy 
said angrily. “Well,' this is the way 

get it. I'll tell all the kids at 
“ h cl - 

‘Tell them,” Rex ordered. “Just tell 
them any old thing you want to. Only 
go on away, or I'm going to lick you.” 

The three of urned and went 
away. Rex watch hem go around 
the corner, and tl " 
to pick up his loaf of bread. Sudden- 
ly he looked up. Smokey was still 
crouched high on a limb above him 
“Here, Smokey, sim ke y!” He tried to 
imitate the old lady’s voice. Then he 
leaned over and clapped his hands, 


boys get away 


stooped ove! 


once, twice, and then again. “Here 
Smokey, Smokey.” 

The big cat came down the tree, 
cautiously, slowly He watched Rex 
carefully. “Here, Smokey!’ 
Rex’s hands were stinging, but he kept 
clapping them. Then the cat was on 
the ground, and up in his arms. It 
would take some practice to catch him 
like the old lady did. But the big 
black cat climbed onto Rex’s shoulder 
as if that’s what anyone who clapped 
hands at Smokey Camdon should ex 
pect Rex held tight to the soft, clear 
fur ot the black cat, and picked up 
his loaf of bread with the other hand 

“We'd better get home, Smokey 
he said. “Mrs. Camdon will be worried 
Funny he’d ever thought 
of her as a witch. Anybody who had a 
cat like Smokey couldn't be a witch 
Now that he thought of it, she re 
minded him of his grandmother. May- 
be she kept cookies in a jar, same as 
his gre-ndmother did 

Rex walked along in the chill 
October evening, a loaf of bread under 
Smokey riding comfortably 


He'd never felt so 


Smoke Vy, 


about you =: 


one arm 
over his shoulder 


good 


Pigs in Holes 
(Continued from page 43) 


“The elephant is a picture,” said 
Bow ser. “The pigs are sti ks T hey are 
little as pins. There isn’t even one 
little brown weasel. Just something to 
paint with.” 

“Pictures aren’t fun for dogs,” said 
the black dog. 

“Painting isn’t fun for dogs,” said 
the brown dog. 

The puppy got up. “Sticks little as 
pins? They're no fun for dogs,” he 
said. 

“Not for dogs,” said Bowser. 

“But, maybe,” said the black dog. 

“If I were a boy,” said the brown 
dog. 

“Or even a girl,” said the puppy. 

“Then, school would be fun!” said 


> 
Be weser, 








* * Pledging Allegiance * * 


CONSTANCE A. HUNT 


*aLuTING the flag must be done 
“ meaningfully.” That is the phi- 
losophy of Miss Tripp, who teach- 
third an Evanston 

Illinois school. 

The first step in Miss Tripn’s 
plan is to select a dillerent child 

We 


grade in 


es 


each day to lead the salute 
don’t say, “Letz stan’ an’ s lute 
flag, she explains to their amus 


“We say distinctly and sio 


ment. - 
ly, ‘Let us stand and salute the 
flag.’ ” 

Making sure that every child 


gives every word of the Pledge dis- 


tinctly is in itself no small tasx, but 


Miss Tripp accomplishes it. “At 
first they rep ated it after me, al- 
most parrothke,” she says 

Some days the ceremony 1s pre- 
ceded by a getting-into-the-mood 
session. For five or ten minutes, 
information about our whiat 
represents, and how it came into 


This is the im- 


experience, ac- 


existence is ¢.ven 
portant part of the 
cording to Miss Tripp 

Here 
these “pep up” 
can be found in encyclopedias. 

What is a pledge? 

What does allegiance mean 
should flags be displ. yed? 


are a few suggestions io! 


sessions. Answers 


) 


When 
Story about raising of the flag 


vo Jima. 
Whv does the flag have st: 


) 


st r 
\ hat do the stripes s 1 i 
l e correct way to 1 
\\liat does the eagle on t 
staff stand for? 
} ’ ) 
How are flags made today 


Why is our flag sometimes « 
“Old Glory”? 

Making the first U.S. fla 

Singing songs about the f 

Flag Day when it was Started 
by whom, and why 

Who wrote the Pledge of All 
ance? 

Poem—“The Flag Goes P 

Other flag poems 

Flags at the United Nat 

Which star belongs to ou 





he drew 


“It was self-defense 


The Flag Code (adopted by Explanation of terms: pennant, flag,” and there is no lethargy, no 
Congress in June 1942 peak, lower, hoist, display, flag- slovenliness, no reluctance in_ the 
Your state flag. staff, halyard, staff. children’s response. Instead there is 
How is the United States flag to Story about the “Star-Spangled intelligent respect for this expres 

be displayed? Banner.” sion of patriotism 
And so the day comes when Joe Let us stand and salute—Miss 


Care of the flag. When and how 
it is to be destroyed. 


says, “Let us stand and salute the rripp! 
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TEACHERS 


buy 10-WAY 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Insure for less thana nickel aday! 


As a teacher you can get financial pro- 
tection against accident, sickness and 
quarantine for actually Jess than a 
nickel a day. Under the friendly 
“T.C.U. Umbrella” you are insured in 
a strong company famous for fair 
treatment of policyholders for more 
than half a century. This protection 
offered only to teachers. All claim 
checks sent to you by swift air mail, 
to help you quickly when you need 
help most. Read below what other 
teachers say about T.C.U. protection. 
Then mail the coupon for full infor- 
mation—no agent will call. 


Fifteen Years with T.C.U. 


“I greatly appreciated the promptness 
of T.C.U. in settling my claim. I have 
been a member since 1943 and in that 
time I have had to cali on them three 
times. Each time I was very well 
pleased with my _ checks.”—Mrs. 
Estella Kern, Bedford, Indiana. 


So Many Things to Buy 


Thanks very much for the promptness 
of your check. There are always so 
many things to buy when one is ill and 
cash is needed at once for 

payment. This is the sec- 

ond time I have called on 

you for aid and both times 

the help came soon, and 

in full measure.”—Mrs. 

Margaret Goodwin, Lone 

Pine, Calif. 
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} I tere onnen in knowin u 
Way Protection. Send me f 
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Indian Brother 


(Continued from page 47) 


>» in the Arapahoes’ 
asked quickly 
wouldn't he, Mr. 


‘kked off toward the Black 
of the Arapahoes were 
ttle Elk’s people raided 

. | the captives,” he said 
ipahoes intended making a 
But I took a liking to 
flered s 
ercame their desire 

goods will be all 

and there 
happen if | 


much in trade 


’s no telling 
was to take 
ck with me.” 

n explained he Ww he had 
it of the moun- 
for supplies “T've 


Ute boy o 


came 





“But Teacher said— 


Norma Luce June 


If Teacher says the moon is green, 
And Father can't agree, 

There's little doubt in Junior's mind 
Of Dad's stupidity 
“But how can that be 

My teacher—”; so it goes! 

It's quite an thing to hear 
Just how much Teacher knows. 
So teachers of our little 

To you this plea I make: 
Be sur right. for no mere 
Dare question your mistake 


wrong? he says. 
awesome 
ones, 


Dad 


you re 





for a week 
“hop- 
would take 


wave d a sigh. 
re pli d slowly. 


Idren 


ir own 
reed : That s 
ther 
ause of it 
learn y 
if they don't 
be with you.” 
with the Ute boy 


irantee 


u've 


Ben coaxed. “We can’t 
et hurt—or—” 
want to bring 


his father 


ud not 
ur own people,” 


of food 


ind we 


my portion 
1 quickly, * 
n—maybe let him 
I and p nts.’ He 
father What if it 
Jed was ask- 
back to 


iptive and 
to get me 


ked at him closely for 
ou're right, son. We 


hurried to overtake 
. bov Old Jed smiled 
“ ll be lonely 
Little Elk, “but not 
father’s lodge has 
are kind. Cause 
Quickly he turned 
gate yf the fort he 
a moment 


with- 


back for 

orning, as the wagon train 

yn its last long stretch of the 

Little Elk rode behind Ben 

the big black horse In Ben’s 

lothes, with a broad-brimmed hat 

ering his dark hair, he looked much 

the other sun-bronzed boys in the 
on train, 
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Ben turned to look back toward the 
Indian camp, wondering if among all 
those Indians there might be an Ara- 
pahoe who had seen Little Elk come 
to the wagon camp the day before. 
Had he been wrong in insisting that 
they take Little Elk? Would Ara- 
pahoe braves down on their 
sleeping camp som night 

For days the wagon train moved on 
the high m Barren 
way to high ridges and 
talked their 


mountainsides, some 


swoop 
) 


toward vuntains 
country gave 
tall trees 
down the 
and deliberate, and noisy. 

As the days passed, the boys 
became close friends. Ben found him- 
self dreading the time when they 
would reach the high mountains, the 
time when he must say good-by to 
Little Elk. One as they sat be- 
side the camphre, he told Little Elk 
his thoughts 

“But we are brothers,” Little Elk 
his halting English. “Brothers 
not of the blood, but of the heart. 
And brothers do not say good-by, but 
only farewell. It is good to be broth 
n for a little while.” 

But Ben could not keep the sadness 
from his heart. “When—when will you 
find your people?” Ben 
later as they 
gathered wood campfire. 

“T am not sure, my brother,” 
Elk said, looking off to the 
peaks “My 
search of 
in all these mountains they 


I had 


Streams way 
slow 
some switt 


two 


evening 


said in 


ers eve 


leave us to 
asked ;< few nichts 
for the 
Little 
mountain 
people move often in 
I know not just where 
may be 
of them 


game 


hoped for some sign 
but I must begin my search soon.” 
He stopped, and Ben knew that 
Little Elk was thinking of his family 
Ben wondered how he might feel if it 
was he who had been from his 
ther for so long 
Be n pushed 


away 
own father and m« 

Early next morning 
aside his blanket and crawled from 
beneath the wagon where he and Little 
Elk slept. He would surprise his moth- 
er by starting the breakfast fir 

Ben stopped. There movement 
in the willow thicket along the 


was 


stream 





First Aid 


Mabelle B. 


McGuire 


“I skinned myself, Miss Smith.” 
“Where, darling, were you hurt?” 
“On the slide, and please, 

It stings like bumblebees.” 

“But where on you, my dear?” 
“Oh, here, Miss Smith, right here.” 
Up went a ruffled skirt. 

The teacher found a gash, 

\ splinter deep inlaid. 

This out, some salve and gauze, 
Adhesive tape, and then a pause. 
“It won't get well without a kiss. 
My mother always tells me this.” 
So teacher gave first aid! 





The willows moved again. This time 
Ben saw the Indian. 

His heart beat wildly as he watched 
a tall Indian back out of sight 
along the stream. Another, then an- 
other, moved silently through the 
willow thic ket. The whole wagon 
train must be surrounded! he thought. 
How could he warn the camp without 
warning the Indians? 

Now Ben remembered the 
old Jed Wilkins. “I can’t guarantee 
there won't be trouble of it. 
Maybe Arapahoes, if they learn you’ve 
got the boy. Maybe Utes, if they don’t 
know how he came to be with you.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ROCKEFELLER 
CE NTER NEW YORK 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER —s TOUR 
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The one hour Guide “«“ Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
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Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., N.Y 
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by ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 


your Instructor Art Editor 







In today’s schools Art has a new meaning for countless boys and 






girls. It is the opportunity for expressing their own ideas, for developing new 






ways of doing things, for learning through creative experiences. A 






good art program provides the widest variety of media and techniques to 






stimulate this creative expression. The Instructor Art Packets 






presents just such an integrated program for each grade, 









from Kindergarten through Grades 7 and 8. 












classroom-tested art activities 
that will stimulate every student’s creative talents. 
A brand-new Instructor Teaching Aid that provides 
every teacher - at each grade level - with an 


inspiring, new, creative art education program. 





Each of the eight Art Packets in this new series is clearly identified 


ANIMATED CORKS by grade and describes 32 art activities, each on one 


side of a heavy white card. Even the card size, 6” x 9”, is 







designed for easy use. Storage is no problem for 
the cards are packaged in a sturdy envelope. 
With easy-to-follow directions, these activities require only ordinary 


classroom art supplies. For classroom usability, 


The Instructor Art Packets are unbeatable. 





Each 
Packet 


$1.75 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me the creative ART P A ‘KETS | hat e selec ted he lou : 
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still using a basic reader 


for supplementary reading 


When a child’s entire reading experience is with work-type, repetitive 


readers, it is only natural that his interest, enthusiasm, and progress 


will be thwarted 


Now your children can enjoy stimulating content, continuous story, 


and success of accomplishment through Benefic Press readers designed 


for supplementary use. 


ORDER THESE TWO POPULAR SERIES NOW... 


COWBOY SAM SERIES* 
Cowboy Sam 

Cowboy Sam and Porky 
Cowboy Sam and Shorty 
Cowboy Som ond Freddy 
Cowboy Som ond the Rodeo 
Cowboy Sam and the Foir 
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Cowboy Som end the Indions 


THE BUTTONS SERIES 


Buttons 


at the Zoo 


Bucky Buttons 


Buttons 
Butrons 
Buttons 
Buttons 
Buttons 
Butions 
Buttons 


Buttons 


*This series also can be used for remedial reading. 


Benefic Press 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY 
narragansett ave. * chicago 39, ill. 
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Price complete with teaching manual, equipment 
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and meta! storage cabinet 


Contents of Kit with Manual but without 


Cabinet 


Teaching Manual only 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kit contains adequate 
apparatus to carry on an excellent elemen 
tary science program. Pupils perform 120 ex 
periments which arouse interest and enthu 
siasm. A picture is worth a thousand words 
but @ vivid experience is worth a thousand 
pictures. The teaching manua s easy to 
follow and is @ great time-saver for the 
teacher 
What the kit contains: 

1. Over 100 pieces of science equip- 

ment. 

2. Workbook of over 120 experi- 

ments. 

3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 

16” x 20”. 
For Free Elementary Science Catalog 


write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1231 North Honore St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 








and 24 envelopes 
club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 €. 76th St., Chicago19, Ill. 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 


Generous profits for your class 
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Indian Brother 


Continued from page 52) 

Ben felt as if a strong hand had 
gripped his heart. He had been wrong, 
and now his family and friends must 
pay for it. If only he could find some 
way to warn his father 

But before he could turn, Ben felt a 
movement beside him. He jumped in 
fear, then laughed when he saw Little 
Elk kneeling beside him 

“What is it you watch so closely?” 
Little | lk asked 

“Indians!” Ben whispered, his voice 
trembling 

Little Elk studied the willow thicket 
for a moment, then he laughed happi- 
ly. “My people!” he said. “They have 
come for me!” 

“Are—are you sure Ben stammered 

“T am sure,” Little Elk answered 
“For many days I have left signs to 
say I am with you. Now they have 
come. There is my father.” 

He pointed to a tall Indian in 
bleached buckskins who moved from 
the willows and stood watching them. 

“And, there, my _ brother, Bear 
Tooth.” Then Littl Elk exclaimed 
happily, “And, there, my sister, who 
was stolen by the Arapahoes! I knew 
not for certain that she was safely 
home.” 

Ben had been too frightened to 
notice the women and children before, 
but now he saw that four women and 
two bright-eyed little girls followed 
six Ute men 

Little Elk called out to them in his 
own language After a moment, the 
tall Indian came forward. He looked 
at Little Elk for a long time without 
speaking, as if trying to convince him- 
self that his son had really come back 
to them 

Then they talked rapidly, laughing 
happily. Little Elk said. “You have 
changed me so well with your clothes 
that they were not sure this boy was 
really their own son.” 

Ben laughed, and then his eves 
clouded again. “And now you will 
leave?” he asked 

“ae te Little Elk said slowly. is) 
must return to the mountains with my 
people, for it is there I belong.” 

But before they turned back to the 
tepee village in the mountains, Little 
Elk put a pair of deerskin moccasins 
into Ben’s hand 

“My mother says these are for you,” 
he said. “For the one who has been 
brother to her son. And, now, fare- 
well, my brother. My heart is laugh 
ing and crving at the same time.” 


Ben watched until the Indians had 

all gone from view across the stream 
Already he missed Little Elk, but he 
was glad that his friend had been re- 
turnec. to his own people. He would 
treasure the moccasins, knowing that 
the Ute boy would alwavs be the 
“brother of his heart.” 


Rusty Scarecrow’s 
Halloween 
Continued from page 46) 


apples and big delicious fresh ginger 


cookies 

“Let’s start here.” Rusty cried .ex- 
citedly as he went up the steps of 
a house where a jack-o’-lantern with 
two big teeth grinned in the window 

“Wait!” Joker cried as he grabbed 
Rusty’s coat tail. “We have to know 
a tri k % 

“A trick?” asked Rusty 

Joker nodded. “Sometimes you have 
to do a trick before you receive the 
treat. Can you dance?” 

“I'll try.” Rusty answered. He be- 
gan doing a shuflling little jig 

“No! No!” cried Joke r. “You have 
to kick higher.” 


Rusty kicked up his right leg and a 
shoe came off. He kicked his left leg 
and straw began to fly in the evening 
breeze. 

“Stop,” Joker croaked. “We'd never 
get a treat that way. Can you sing?” 

“Tl try,” said Rusty. “Roll along, 
silver moon, roll along while I croon 
...” His voice creaked and squeaked 

“No! Never, never,” Joker cawed 

Just then a horn began blowing at 
the corner. Everyone began to run in 
that direction. 

“Come join the parade,” a goblin 
called as he ran by Rusty. 

“I would love to be in a parade,” 
Rusty laughed happily. “Let’s go, 
Joker.” The scarecrow went hoppity, 
clumpity down the sidewalk. Rusty 
found a place in the parade between a 
white ghost and a pink bunny. The 
band began to play, and the parade 
started down the street past the 
barbershop and around the corner by 
the grocery store. 

“Dum, de dum, thump, thump,’ 
said the drums as a jolly clown beat 
upon them 

Rusty began clumping his shoes in 
rhythm with the drums 

“Look at the scarecrow,” a pirate 
shouted. “He even jigs along like a 
scarecrow.” 

“La, la, le, lum,” sang the clarinets 

“Lu, lu, de, do,” hummed Rusty 
with his creaky voice 

“Listen to the scarecrow,” a_bal- 
lerina called. “He even sings as a 
scarecrow should sing.” 

Joker hopped from one of Rusty’s 
shoulders to the other. “They like you, 
Rusty Take a bow.” the crow cried 

Rusty took off his battered straw 
hat and waved to the crowd along the 
curb and Joker hopped about in 
Rusty’s mop hair. 

“Crash, boom,” went the drum. 

“Halt.” cried the leader. 

The parade stopped and Rusty 
popped his hat on his head right on 
top of Joker. 

“The judge will now pick the best 
costume,” the loud speaker announced 

“This is fun,” Rusty said to himself 
and began humming and dancing his 
little jig. 

“T can’t decide between the scare- 
crow and the black witch,” the judge 
said, scratching his head. He turned 
to Rusty. “You can dance and sing as 
a scarecrow should, but can you scare 
crows?” he asked. 

“Of course,” said Rusty and he took 
off his hat and made a bow. As th 
hat came off, Joker flapped his wings 
yelling, “Help! Help!” He soared right 
over the judge’s head. 

The crowd clapped. The ghosts and 
goblins laughed and the judge blinked 
his eyes with surprise. 

“The winner,” the judge shouted 
and handed Rusty a huge paper bag 
filled with red juicy apples, brown 
nuts, and soft ginger cookies, plus a 
lot of candy corn 

“Good,” cried Joker as he sampled 
the yellow kernels 

“Thank you,” Rusty said happily 

“Would you work for me this win- 
ter?” the judge asked Rusty. “I have a 
department store and you could stand 
in the window and display hats and 
gloves and shoes I bet I could even 
sell more top hats and evening coats 
if you modeled them.” 

“IT would like that very much,’ 
Rusty replied and Joker cried “Yes 
yes.” 

“Tust be sure you come to work 
every morning in that costume,” th 
judge called to Rusty as he and Joker 
started home to their field. 

“T will, you can be sure of that, 
Rusty laughed. He took a big ginger 
cookie from _ his prize sack and bit 
into it. “Yummy yum,” Rusty said to 
Joker. “This is the best Halloween 
I've ever had.” 








1. A rabbit is a small furry 


animal. 





2. It has long ears. They can 
stand up or lie flat on the 


rabbit's back. 


Rabbits 


Story and Illustrations by 


CHARLOTTE R, STUBENVOLL 
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3. The rabbit has a_ small 
fluffy tail. It has long hind 
legs. They help it to hop very 
fast. 








4. There are wild rabbits, and 


there are tame rabbits. 


5. Rabbits may be white, 
black, brown, gray, or red. 





6. A baby rabbit is born with 
its eyes closed. It has no fur 
at first. The mother rabbit 
feeds her babies milk. 
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7. Rabbit fur can be colored 
to make coats, hats, or muffs 
for little girls. 











8. Rabbit meat is good to 
eat. It tastes like chicken. 








9. Rabbits are often in sto- 
ries. Do you remember Peter? 
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Nature Study -GFirst Grade 
The Little Tree 


ESTHER K. HILDEBRAND 


} ; ft was a small maple. It stood The fall rains came in drenching 
; ‘ : near the end of the large play- torrents. The winds tore the leaves 
aks ground in an out-of-the-way cor- away at a faster rate. One rainy 
: , ner. We did not pass it unless we morning I watched as each child 
CRAYO LA a went especially to see it. entered the room, and noted each 

It had attracted the first grade was supplied with raincoat and 

- fall as it stood in its scarlet boots. That morning we visited 


CORNER grown in the bright sunshine. our tree as it stood in the rain 


Tony had found it first. Tony There were still some leaves hang- 





always saw the things which many _ ing fast but raindrops dripped from 
of us missed dead leaves and rolled down the 
Phere’s a small pretty tree,” he branches to the trunk and from 
had said Come, I'll show you.” there to the ground. We didn't 
We tollowed and he led us to it. Stay long that ume The wind was 
It was a proud little tree, just the high and spoke of snow to come. 
size for little folks to fall in One afternoon the next week the 
th. There were “Oh’'s” and children clamored for a visit to our 
then wide-eyed wonder as twee. Somehow it seemed more fun 
tossed in the breeze. when we went together to see it. 
ours,” said Sally, We were surprised to find its 
and we won't tell anyone else branches bare. 
about it ey all agreed that this “Not quite,” said Lonnie. “One 
hould b for the year. _ is left.” Waving in a lonely little 
tret ms See,” wind was one last leaf. 

as high as “Maybe it will fall while we are 
the others here,” said Tony with sadness in 

ch as high his face as well as in his voice. 
“It will if it is ready to fall,” I 
class decided said. “If it isn't ready, nothing 

After passing will make it fall 


} 


paper, they be- ‘What do you mean ready?” 


ial silence. Only piped several voices 


§ paper and did Leaves have work to do before 


usually liked to they fall,” I said, remembering my 


Fun for Halloween dt “Kg \ : 7 1 him from a dis- science. 


‘ “What work?” And sadness 


CRAYOLA WINDOWS. [ray impkin d aby Pape sheet with de- He cautiously raised his hand changed to interest. 
t ’ w pane. Put lights How can we draw it?” he asked. “Betore leaves fall the tree pre- 
e or rub the enti rface with vehind it and it will glow like a stained “We do not know how many pares a new little bud that will 
vailable household oil gla ndow. branches it has. Is its trunk straight grow next year. Then the tree seals 
or does it come out at the bottom?” it all over with tight brown scales 


Oh lraw a little tree,” s: to keep it safe all winter. These 





Tony and put 1 leaves on it.” little buds grow under the old 
Lonnie said nothu leaves and only when the little bud 
Shall we go and K at it and is covered and safely sealed will the 

find out the thin onnie wants to leaf fall. Until the new bud is safe, 

know?” I asked the leaf will not fall, but when the 
We marched downstairs and bud is ready, nothing can keep it 


| ry " is it acini across the play round and the leaf will surely fall.” 


We counted the branches. It Small fingers reached and gently 


took several countings before every- touched new buds brown and safe 


CRAYOLA “SCARE FACES”. Have chil 
lren raf na paper bag. Then 
ind fasten to stick 
Paste strings to the 
or add decorated 


oe a ee aie 


CRAYOLA GHOSTS. ['se white CRAYOLA _ one agreed there were five. Lonnie “T wish that leaf would fall now 
examined the trunk and we spoke _ I really do,” said Tony. “Do you 


W (rayon to draw ghostly figure on 
per. Then brush paper with of the shape. We walked back to suppose if I shook it we could 
tempera paint, ink or water | the schoolhouse. I glanced over my watch the last leaf fall?” 
sppear as if by magi 7 shoulder and smiled. Most of the “You might try it,” I said. 
children were waving at the little Silence fell upon the group as 
if it were a friend we left Tony shook the trunk gently. 
drawings, tacked to the The leaf let go and floated slow- 
large bulletin board, brought our ly toward Tony. He reached out 
tree inside with us both hands as he would to catch a 
One morning a group of girls ball. The leaf landed and was 
rushed into the room and an-_ clutched excitedly. 
nounced sadly, “Our leaves are Everyone had to touch it for it 
All our pretty leaves are was a very special leaf. 
“What shall I do with it?” 
At recess we visited our tree. The chirped Tony. 
leaves were falling, sure enough. “Put it under the tree to ‘pertect’ 
rhey were falling one upon another _ the roots,” sang the chorus. Almost 
beneath the branches. The boys reverently Tony knelt and laid it 


" 


were all raking the leaves away gently down. He patted it into 
with their hands and carrying place. Then we hurried back to 
them away from the tree. but I school, leaving a leafless little tree 
suggested that if we left them it standing all alone in the sunshine. 
might help to protect the roots of Winter came with winds and 


the tree through the winter cold. We Continued on page 70) 
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Wayne created 
interesting symbols 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 











Evaluations 
should be 


HALLOWEEN is that spooky time children love. They 
can dress up and pretend to be all sorts of characters— 
from kings and princesses to pirates and scary hobgoblins. 
Their imaginations take hold like fire to tinder as they 
quiver and quake with fancied fright. 

Experiencing such deep feelings is a real stimulation 
for creative art expressions and the children Yo to work 
with enthusiasm. 

On this particular occasion their teacher showed the 
children how to work with black crayons on the want ad 
sections of old newspapers. Its even gray tone produced 
by the print can represent the darkness of the night. 

The edges can be torn into scallops to give a raggy, 
taggy, spocky effect. Then the drawings can be mounted 
on orange construction paper, the color of pumpkins at 
harvest time, and put up for evaluation. 

Evaluation, when properly conducted, should always be 
a happy time, as well as a learning time, for children. 

It is important to appreciate the efforts of children and 
the individual ways they express themselves. Every class- 
room teacher should make it a point to find something 
nice about each child's work if some real effort has been 
put into it by him. We noticed such things as interesting 
symbols, carefully masked darks, the feeling of wind and 
speed, effect of silence (allover gray), and balance. It is 
an opportunity for the teacher to build in each child a 
sense of security which will keep him working and grow- 
ing in his ability to express himself creatively. 





MAY I name my doll Queen Isabella?” 

This unexpected request came during an art 
period in the fall when each of my fourth-grade 
class was making a papier-mache doll. As the 
work progressed, the question seemed to have 
stimulated all imaginations to the point where it 
was agreed that each child could dress his doll 
to personify any character suggested by their 
social studies. 

For Columbus Day there was not only Queen 
Isabella, but King Ferdinand, Columbus, and an 

e e Indian in the court of the Spanish Palace over- 

Q i een Isa bel la | nterviews looking the sea where Columbus’ ships were har- 
bored. This made a splendid shelf display which 

changed seasonally. At Thanksgiving time Indi- 


© | b Pe M h ans and Pilgrims were portrayed. 
0 U m us in ac e in the spring, most of the dolls were changed 
into pioneers to represent the unit being studied. 
When Easter time came, one alert child suggest- 
HELEN E. NELSON ed that the dolls needed new Easter bonnets. The 
children braided raffia and ribbon for hats. 

By the time school was out, the class felt that 
the dolls were ‘friends who had shared the 
school year with them, and each child carried 
home his doll with great pride. 


indow Wands and Pole Goblins 


for a safe Halloween 


WALLACE E. WILSON 
Art Supervisor, Publ ¢ Schools 
MASKS that are carried on sticks or poles are a a 
Halloween novelty that does away with the haz- JOHN E. CLARK 
ardous experience of trying to see or eat through Principal, Medison School 


‘ : : nt Vernon, Washingt 
the inadequate openings in the usual false faces. ee ee 


SCARE BOBS: Draw one scary head shape on 
doubled butcher or construction paper. Cut out 
and staple the two large heads together, except 
for a small opening through which paper stuffing 
can be placed. Attach a rubber band to the top 
of the head, and to one end of a stick or thin 
curtain rod. The slightest motion of the handle 
will cause the head to bob outside a window. 


WINDOW WANDS: Fold 9” x 12” construc- 
tion paper lengthwise. Form a tube and staple. 
Using the flattened tube horizontally or vertical- 
ly, add scraps to form features, some of which 
may curve out from the head. Or, two paper 
plates may be stapled face to face, to make a 
comical head. Attach a handle which may be 
made from a 9” x 12” piece of construction pa- 
per folded over and over to about |” wide. 


POLE GOBLINS: Stuff a paper bag with wads 
of newspaper. Or, cover an oblong or round 
| cereal box with colored construction paper. 
ff Paste on features and hair made of colored 
scraps. Insert a window pole or broomstick han- 
dle well into the box. Stuff newspaper around 

it to hold it in place. 








Mexican Inspiration 


ELIZABETH DAVIS WOLPERT 


Art © ltant, El ¥ School 
Springhouse, raat 5 





MEXICAN tin craft, which our sixth-graders learned about in social studies, was used 
as a background for tooling foil plates—cutting and bending them, paper-sculpture 
fashion, into decorative masks. 

Masks were planned on the inside of the plate. Outlines of eyes and mouths were 
gone over heavily with the scissors several times, to produce an actual cut. Decora- 
tive lines around the eyes, cheekbones, lips, and so on, were tooled into the plate with 
the tips of the scissors, having a thick tablet or magazine underneath for padding. 

A chin was modeled by slashing each side of the plate from the edge, in toward the 
lips. The tabs were pulled into shape, the edges overlapped, and a string through 
corresponding holes in each piece completed the chin. 

Ears were cut from the edge of the plate. Pieces of the aluminum foil cut away 
from the face were used for headdresses and earrings. A hole punched near the top 
served for hanging the finished masks. 

In this project children got the "feel" of tooling metal foil. Since it is also so 
cut with the scissors, it offers many craft possibilities. Stapling, cementing, or sewing 
other materials to it gives infinite variety, and adds to the interest. 














TV Plate Bonanza 


MARGUERITE N. SHEE 


Art Teacher, Whittier School, Unified Arts Center 
ak Park, Illinois 


SCRAP materials are a challenge. One of our thoughtful teachers gave the art de- 
partment a whole stack of TV dinner plates of the foil type. We had some plastic ber- 
ry boxes and assorted aluminum foil frozen pie dishes. Added to this, scraps of cork, 


paper fasteners, feathers, beads, and so on, seemed to suggest fantastic masks to us. 

The eighth-graders who undertook this project showed variety in their creations. 
Wire and staples were sometimes used to fasten pieces together. Used photographic 
flash bulbs furnished eyes and noses that protruded. One boy made coils of heavy 
copper wire, flattened them, and fastened them in the eye openings for decorative 
eyes. Turquoise construction-paper mounts enhanced the silver and copper designs. 
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Scrap Wood into Boats 


LITTLE children, in a study of transportation, are 
often especially interested in boats—sailboats, 
steamboats, rowboats, tugboats, or canoes—any- 
thing that floats on the water. Even the most 
landlocked child seems to get a thrill from cutting 
a boat shape from wood, hammering on another 
piece that resembles a mast, and seeing the boat 
sail down the stream. 

Our social studies unit motivated a combined 
art and wood-working experience. First the chil- 
dren drew basic shapes. Then they refined them 
on paper folded at the crease so that both sides 
were identical. These were traced on half-inch 
board and cut out with a coping saw. Each child 
carefully sandpapered the rough edges of his 
hull. 

With careful supervision the children experi- 
mented with a bit and brace. Then they were able 
to bore quarter-inch holes to hold the masts. 
Some craftsmen desired two or three. Dowels cut 
about five or six inches in length and glued into 
the holes served to support the cloth or paper 
sails and flags. 

Lots of good learning took place. Skills in han- 
dling tools were developed. Unique shapes and 
color schemes evolved. Other art work and many 
experience charts grew out of the activity. 

The project took about six forty-five minute pe- 
riods to complete, although some children worked 
after school and on their own time during the 
day. Every child who wanted to make a boat had 
his own craft to take home. 


AGNES BERGMAN 
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> ways to utilize Art in 


Child Art and the Museum 


LILLIAN BOYER PENNINGTON 


IN ANY Indian unit a trip to a museum is of 
great advantage. It is important to know ahead 
of time why you are going, what you will see, 
what to look for, and what benefit these things 
will be to you afterward. We are very fortunate 
in Riverdale Country School to be near the 
American Museum of Natural History which has 
one of the finest exhibits of Indian material in 
the world. 

The ride down to the museum is very interest- 
ing for we go by school bus, follow the Harlem 
River, pass the Yankee Stadium, cross the river, 
go through Central Park, and thus arrive at the 
museum. This trip always inspires a map draw- 
ing of the city. Our second-graders love every 
bit of it. 

When we return, the children are so filled with 
enthusiasm and ideas about Indians that they can 
hardly wait to get paints and clay to start ex- 
pressing themselves. Stories are told at Pow 
Wow, and articles are written and printed in our 
second-grade newspaper. The booklet is another 
form of expression. It consists of articles and ac- 
companying illustrations. The photograph shows 
pages of the booklet and our mural. 











Dioramas Express 


New Learnings 


AFTER exploring attractive books on Indian life 
and discussing them with each other, doing re- 
search on Indians in our own area, visiting the 
Nebraska Historical Museum, and viewing film- 
strips, the children were ready te interpret their 
findings. They chose to make a diorama. 

It was the first time they had handled potter's 
clay, and using it in a simple diorama made an 
intensely interesting art project. We listed the 
occupations of the Indians of Nebraska. There 
was corn to grind, wood to gather, food to store, 
babies to care for, fields to plant, hunting to do, 
transportation to provide, and homes to buiid. 

Each pupil selected the part he preferred to 
depict. The least confident child wished to make 
the background, and he found it quite satisfying. 

| had really started out to develop an “at 
homeness" with paint and clay. | found myself 
teaching oral expression, reading, social relation- 
ships, social studies, and art, well mixed with fun 
and fellowship and a mighty fine sense of ac- 
complishment on the part of the children. 


DOROTHY L. CARL 


Teacher, Irving School 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Loom Weaving that is Original. 


CHILDREN enjoy working with their hands. 
Weaving patterns or designs presents more of a 
challenge than plain weaving. It will naturally be 
easier for some than for others. 

We looked at pictures and at real weaving 
done by the Indians of the U.S.A. and Mexico. 
Originally we had intended to use Indian designs, 
but as they started to weave, other ideas came 
from the children. As a result, their work is more 
creative than it would have been, had they been 
limited to Indian designs. 

Designs were made on paper to experiment. 
When they were ready to weave, preliminary de- 
signs were put away, and designs were woven 
freely with tapestry or darning needles. Spon- 
taneity is lost if children try to copy even their 
own designs. 


GERALDINE McMULLEN 


Teacher, Grades 5-6, Pinnacle Schoo! No. 35 
Rochester, New York 
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TRADING STORIES Alaska 


NOW that Alaska '.. s been officially recognized as the 49th state, it will 
undoubtedly beco:xe a study topic in almost every classroom this year. 
This unit for primary grades may change some of your ideas about 
Eskimo life, but it represents only one side of the Alaska story. There’s 
much more for middle- and upper-graders. 

Using “the community,” a topic for the second grade, this teacher 
found that trading stories gave her pupils an inside view of life in a 
number of places in Alaska, and helped them develop sharper eyes for 
home surroundings. This intimate report was made by Bernie Alaxia, 
Terry Lee Tagarook, Jack Panik, David Ekak, Lester Bodfish, Marjorie 
James Angashuk, Kathryn Kvanikoff, Nick Tanape, and others. Their 
homes are scattered from Barrow on the Arctic Ocean to Chaneliak in 
western Alaska, and to Seldovia and Klawock in the south. Can you 
think of a better way to motivate map reading at an early age than to 


NORMA JOHNSON 


ATE in the summer, Mrs. Johnson wrote to 
L a number of Alaskan schools. (Many are 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools.) In brief, 
the letters told how her second-graders at 
Klawock School had written stories which she 
was enclosing in booklet form. She invited 
schools to participate in a story-of-the-month 
contest by sending pupil stories back to Klawock 
where the best would be put in a small folder 
and shared with schools submitting stories. 

Mrs Johnson also asked 
letter so that pupils at Klawock could pick a 
“We would like to have 


you tell the kind of work your families do, the 


teachers to write a 
school of the month 


games you play, contests you have, a word pic- 
ture of your school and village, and a photo- 
graph if possible. Tell us what you eat. (I 
love low-bush cranberries. Do you?) How do 


you travel? By boat, train, car, dog sled, ski, 


snowshoe, airplane, or afoot?” 
Along with the letter and he« tographed book- 


let, Mrs 


story top Ss 


‘ 


Johnson included a brief outline of 
for each month, and her reasons 
for wanting a story exchange. Sampk 
Some of Our School Rules (Sept.); It Is Fall 


Oct.); Why We Have Thanksgiving (Nov. 


top s 


The Story Exchange 
Objectives 
1. Broaden pupil interest in community life. 
2. Develop understanding of other villages. 
Impro\ e written expression. 
+. Note rules and customs of other schools. 
Suggested Activities 
1. Evaluate stories received. 
2. Point out possible improvements. 
}. Discuss life in different localities 
+. Locate schools on map. 


' 
xcept Mminere 


The fol eu stories have not been ec 


lited 
py fitting required. We think 
teachers and pupils will enjoy their charm and 
implicity. It will be clear that some of the 
second f 


“authors” were more familiar 
with Enelish than others. 


grade 7 


About Alaskan Villages 
From Chaneliak 


We have 12 new boys and girls. They come 
from Kotlik on dog sleds. It takes two hours to 
come to school. Master Patrick and Master 
Ignatius drive sleds and dogs. Patrick has five 
dogs. After school they go home. 
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have children “locate their friends’ 


*? And how much quicker they 


realize a need for writing and reading when they are trying to communi- 


cate with unseen contemporaries. 


The teacher re ported Our stories were an in- 
troduction to the English language at Chaneliak. 
[his is a non-English speaking village at the 
northernmost mouth of the Yukon River, at the 
junction of the river, the Chaneliak Slough, and 
the Bering Sea. 

The children vary in age from immature six- 
vear-olds to the sixteen-year-old second-grader. 
No English is used at home, after school hours, 
or during the summer. 

The population is migratory and varies from 
season to season. It can be 70 today and 120 
tomorrow. The villages of Pastolik (6 miles east 
and Kotlik 


consider themselves part 


with two families 6 miles west 
with 40 to 50 people 
of Chaneliak, and partake of village affairs. 
The homes of all are made of driftwood logs. 
From Sand Point 

We have 21 children in our room. We have 
first grade, second grade, and third. We have 
a toy farm. It has fences, horses, chickens, 
hens, and a tractor. We all learn by it. 

In the fall the crab fishermen have to weld 
pieces of iron together like a square box. They 
sew around them with wire. Then they sew 
tunnels. They put lines on the crab pots. They 
take the pots on their boats and set them out 

in the water). The next day they take the 
crabs out. 
From Crooked Creek 

It is fall. We have a Halloween party. We 
put away potatoes. Frost is on the ground. We 
put away meat. We put our boat away. 

From Gakona 

Our school is red. We have one room. The 
walls are painted light green. The sunshine 
makes the room pretty. We have a bulletin 
board. It tells things to do. It tells news. We 


M.F.O. 


have a science table. We play Dodge Ball, Keep 
Away, Musical Chairs, and Doggie Fetch the 
sone. 

Susan brought two little animals to school. 
She is going to find out if they are shrews or 
lemmings or mice. Sally looked up shrew in 
World Book She is very sure 
her shrew is the Tundra Shrew. 

What We Did Over the Weekend. Susan went 
to Fairbanks. On the way she saw one buffalo. 
On the way back she saw fourteen. She saw a 


encyclopedia 


jet plane formation flying low. 

Pamela went to Dot Lake. She saw her cousins. 
lhey had an old dog sled. They tied it on the 
back of the car. Six of them rode on the sled 
at one time. 

Glenn helped fill the pickup (truck) with so 
much dirt that it wouldn’t move. He helped un- 
load some dirt. Billy steered. Others pushed. 
Chen the pickup moved until it dropped into a 
ditch. The pickup is there yet. 

From English Bay 

There are twenty-one children in school. Yes- 
terday before school my uncle Peter James took 
a picture of us. We saw nurse coming with 
Herman Moonin on skiff. She gave girls and 
boys shots. She let me wash her needles. My 
daddy is a teacher in the school. We have a 
radio phone in this school. And we have one 
big mirror. It always hang by the water cups. 
My mother always pick berries when it’s sun- 
shine. She is making a lot of jams this year. 

We go to school 8 months. And we go to 
church on Sunday. 13 houses in English Bay. 
We snag fish. We salt fish and dry fish. In sum- 
mer we go swimming in the lagoon. We make 
sail boat. In school we have movie show. It is 
good. We have two (Continued on page 91) 
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When explorers from Siberia sailed across the 
sea and discovered the Aleutian Islands, the 
Stone Age people who lived on the islands 
told the visitors about a place farther on 
called ''Al-ay-ek-sa."" This word, Alayeksa, is 
of prehistoric origin and means ‘The Great 
Land." Today, that great land is called Alaska 
and has become our forty-ninth state. In this 
song, near the end, you are given an oppor- 
tunity to shout, “Alayeksa,"’ just as you would 
in a football game. Shout it enthusiastically, 
to welcome our new state into the union. Prac- 
tice shouting the name before you begin to 
sing the song. 
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A-las’ -ka, Land of the oid night sun, ! 
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give a cheer, Al-ay-~-ek : A-las «ka, the for-ty-ninth state! 
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HALLOWEEN 
in the Arctic 


JANET CRAIG-JAMES 


ryvue Eskimos you see in these pict : immed about Halloween 
} from Corporal Doug Moodie of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. They live on Cornwallis Island, in the Northwest Territory, 
about 2 miles from New York City. Corporal Moodie decorated 


the walls of ] rted \ ither ition with paper w tches and 
pumpkir and a bla r-maché cat hur from the ceiling 
I | 

bout fun-l Eskimos cal to the party. They were 
chu it ul coK v i ‘ by i t0- 


greeting from their host, and Rep | Dobson of the Toronto 
Babies were put on the sid ! fe from the dancers. Music 
id a Scottish-Eskimo sound, 


nd the Scottish part probably « nated from visiting whaling 


Shocked silen eeted the Hallow nm mash which the ¢ orporal 


distributed, unt ri howed how tl vere wor! The oriental, 
sinister, or English “faces” puzzled t Eskimos. Suddenly the 
place rocked with laughter Kal j white man) shrieked a 
boy with merriment, pointi to | faul wear! a mask with a 


boots T} ca ipple bobt of s, rubber balls 
cra S stic r set I the children 
scraimt | k the f tl er seen 
T} ' ' nt ‘ } } } bh +h oilt 
I pa ct ice ‘ 1 th ( 1 v tne! mts 
and the adults speeding up the d til the re was a whirlin 
} 


mass ol blues, reas, and ye llows Irom th ir shirts and dre ses, 


Photos, courtesy of The Glebe and Mail, Toronto 


os 
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The World We Made 


(Continued from page 41) 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Common Maps; Elements of a Map; 
Flat Map of a Round Globe; The 
Globe; Maps for Special Purposes; 
Maps for the Air Age; Maps of 
Physical Features; Maps through the 
Age iy Using the Globe; What a Map 
Ts, “Maps How to Read and Un- 
derstand Them” (filmstrips, color 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Continents and Oceans; Hot and Cold 
Places; Night and Day; North, 
South, East, and West; Up and 
Down, “Introduc tion to the Globe” 

filmstrips, color), The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 

Flat Maps of a Round World (b & w); 
Let’s Read Our Maps (color); Maps 
and Men (b & w); Maps and Their 


Veanings (color); We Live on a 
Huge Ball (b & w “Exploring 


through Map Series” (filmstrips), 
Popular Science from McGraw-Hill 
lext-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 


New York 36 
Maps and Their Uses (film, color), 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 


Chicago | 


Wap Symbols, Dots and Lines (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14 


Understanding a Map (film), YAF 
from McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept. 
sing Maps and Globes 
or 


y 
filmstrip, col- 


, Society for Visual Education. 


° ° 
Enjoy Using Poetry 
(Continued from page 42) 
rhen there are poems to draw to. 
and “Moon Face,” by Aileen 
Fisher, are two such poems 
rhere multitude of 
holiday, and nature poetry to intro- 


Houses” 
seasonal, 


is a 


are 
ng the date on the cale ndar, observing 


duce when, for example, you writ- 
a new flower, or exploring the possi- 
bilities of a particular season. 

A teacher doesn’t have to wait for 
the “right” moment to recite a poem 
in order to make it meaningful. Very 
often it 1s pleasant to gather the chil- 
dren about you and read a variety of 
poems. One may start with the whim- 
sical poems of Edward Lear. His Non- 
sense Book, selected and illustrated by 
Tony Palazzo (Garden City Books, 
New York 22), is particularly color- 
ful. Five-year-olds delight in the 
alphabet rhymes. They tickle the eat 
and stir the mind. Let the children 
supply the rhyming word at the end 

Then there is the delightful whim- 
poetry of A. A. Milne with 
measles, sneezles, and teasels. It is so 
for a kindergarten-age child to 
himself with Christophe 
Robin. Only after a teacher has read 
all of When We Were Very Young 
and Now We Are Six and has become 
sufficiently familiar with his 
should she attempt to read his verses 
aloud to the children. 

Some teachers ignore Mother 
rhymes, often they 
themselves are weary of them. In that 
case, it is a good idea to try a brand 
new edition fresh illustrations 
To each crop of kindergarten 
children, Mother Goose rhymes are an 
endless f pleasure. 
along, trot, hop, gallop to them as you 
would to musik It is fun to drama- 
tize some of them very informally. 
If a poem is worth reading once, it 
worth reading again and again. 
Children, as well adults, have to 
hear a poem several times before they 
can say whether they like it or want 


sical 


its 


easy 
identify 


style 


the 


(,oose because 


with 
new 


source Swing 


is 


as 


to remember and think about it. Some 
poems need clarification but many do 
not. If you read one that doesn’t need 
clarification, leave it alone and trust to 
the children’s own fine feeling for 
words and to their imaginations. 
Whether children grow up liking po- 
etry or not depends in part on how 
well kindergarten teachers have chosen 
poems to suit their taste, how well 
they have read poetry aloud, and how 
meaningful and happy an experience 











they have made of it. Use poetry in 
your room. You never know when 
some bit of verbal magic will fill even 
the most nonverbal and least imagina- 
tive child with a sense of delight. 
When that happens your effort is re- 
warded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A Pocketful of Poems is published 
by Harper & Bros., New York 16. The 





poems “Away We Go,” “Let’s Pre- 


tend,” and “Quiet Please,’ are in 
Away We Go, published by the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York 16. “Feet’ 
and “Hiding” are in All Together, by 
Dorothy Aldis, published by G, P. Put- 
nam & Sons, New York 16, “Houses’ 
and “Moon Face” l p the 
Windy Hill, by Aileen Fisher, pub- 
lished by Abelard-Schuman, Inc., New 
York 16. “Velvet Shoes” is in Time 
for Poetry, published by Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago 11 


are in 





Which breakfast game 


is right for your grade? 











The difference between a right and wrong answer 
could be breakfast! And the difference between 
a youngster’s getting a good day’s start or skip- 
ping that all-important meal may rest with you. 

You probably already know a happy, “break- 
fasted” disposition is the nicest, the most re- 
warding to work with. And thousands of teachers 
have won brighter young faces and a more orderly 


classroom with these games. 


“Wild Bill Hickok” rounds up those in Grades 
4 through 6 for breakfast; the ‘Early Bird” 
game is fun for those in Kindergarten through 


Grade 3. 


Order the one that’s right for your class—now! 


Ulloggs 





OF BATTLE CREEK 





The Wild Bill Hickok game for Grade 4 through Grade 6 











The Early Bird game for Kindergarten through Grade 3 


FREE 
FROM llloygis 











KELLOGG COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SERVICES, DEPT. INS. 1058 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH 








for my grade. 
poster, individual 
dents on the winn 


My grade is: 


Grades 4-6 
There are 


Name 


School 


p--------------------: 


THE INSTRUC 


Please send me the right Kellogg’s breakfast game 
Send everything 


for each student with a perfect score 


Kindergarten-3rd Grade. | get the Early Bird game. 
| get the Wild Bill Hickok game. 


full-color wall 
score cards, prize badges for stu- 
ing teams, and special merit seals 
all free 


students in my class. 


Grade 


School Address 


TOR, October 1958 









ONE 
STROKE 


—and 
it’s done! 
with a 


MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT 
PEN 












for pen, 

ink supply, 

2 extra points 
$325 


Fine to bold lines... 





gray to solid. At sta- 
tioners, art and school 
supply stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO. 
@6 MARSH BLOG. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. t 4 


66 





EXCEPTIONAL 





CHILDREN 








Aulumn Activities jor the 


MENTALLY 


RETARDED 


MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 


hom«e Andy asked 
ant to give it to 
He was holding 


é aN I take it 


4 


eagerly I w 


my muddet 
proudly a dried weed arrangement 
which he had lade His little 
creative was for a mother 
who had always been deprived of 
the nice 

Andy 


youn 


ust 


offerin 


things in life 

was one of a lively group 
clustered around a 

Each had put a moist 


ol 


workbench 


sters 


lump of brown clay in the middle 


of a low containe1 Shallow cans 
and dishes pewriter-ribbon 
boxes, and upturned pieces of bark 
served as receptacles From the 
assortment oj dried weeds before 


them, each child selected an inter- 
esting piece [his was put into the 
center of the clay Then others 
were added around it, with the 


height of the arrangement gradual- 


ly diminishing as the outer edges of 


the clay were reached The ex- 
posed portions of the clay were 
covered with little pebbles, seeds, 


1” , 
and small pe 1s 


It re quired some practice for the 


children to get the right feeling of 
proportion in making their arrange- 
ments The center pieces chosen 
had to be turned around and 


pulled outward until the best pos- 
sible effect To look 
alt the one 


was obtained 
creators, 
that they 
retarded 


enthusiast 
were 


chil- 


would not 


guess 
educable mentally 
dren with no I.Q. above 75 

lots they had 
cathered dark dock, 


wild oats, and other dried grasses. 


From empty city 


mullein, red 


- 


t a nearby campus they had col- 
lected cones, pods, dried berries, 
ind seeds that had fallen off the 
trees. A trip into the country sup- 
plied corn tassels, gourds, dried ar- 
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and okra, cattails, bark, 
dried 


tic hoke s, 
moss, flowers, jimson weeds, 
and milkweed pods 

These launched the 


class into activities centered around 


materials 


autumn. During carefully planned 
trips around the neighborhood, the 
the 
changing colors of the leaves, and 
the 


bran he Ss 


youngsters observed the trees 
bare 


With 


drew, on 


gradual appearance of 
and bird nests 
sketched o1 


stiff 


crayons the V 


papel stapled to cardboard, 
their impressions or interpretations 
of the Excitedly they 


dashed to pick up lovely colored 


( han Fes 


leaves, some of which were brought 
to the classroom to be pinned up 
as wall displays or to be pressed 
Prips were also made to neigh- 
markets to about 
fruits and vegetables that were in 
Some brought back 
to be sampled. To and from the 


borhood learn 


season. were 


markets, the children’s attention 
was called to the flowers which 
were blooming in the gardens at 
that time of the year. Seeds and 


burs became attached to the young- 
clothing and socks during 
shortcuts through vacant lots. This 
led to the study of seeds and how 
they are dispersed. 

While the girls and 
boys noticed the position of the sun 
at certain hours of the day, and 
drew pictures of it over certain lo- 
cations, so as to make comparisons 
later on. 
toward 


sters’ 


outdoors 


As the season progressed 
winter, they clearly 
how the sun’s position had changed. 
The shortening of the days was ex- 
plained in that connection, and 
along with that the reason for start- 
ing to sweaters and jackets. 
The arrival (Continued on page 79) 
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Beseler’s 
VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector 


(T MAKES 





is more understandable and 


Every subject ’ 
easier to remember when the VU-LYTE II 


Opaque Projector is used. It projects big 
pictures quickly, simply, forcefully on a screen 
or wall,in black and white or color. Write 
for a Free Demonstration and ask for the 
brochure. “Turn Teactung Into Learning 


cnances Geyer COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
wil 
. 
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SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received—com- 
plete stock of all labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street 


Newark 5, N.J. 
ena 











CATHERINE MAGEE 


SLOW LEARNERS 
Read Plays 


HERE is a — to be read aloud by six boys, preferably after the class 
| 


has read a ta 


tale about Paul Bunyan and Babe. | used it successfully 


with slow readers in eighth grade, and they scored a hit by reading it to 


their classmates. 


difficulty with it. 


Average readers in intermediate grades will have no 


Other appropriate uses are as a play or as a speech-improvement exer- 
cise to be tape-recorded. It might be given for an assembly program. 
Although a stage setting and properties are not absolutely necessary, dra- 
matically minded boys would have fun creating distinctive characteriza- 
tions assisted by imaginative costuming. With a classmate for play direc- 
tor, they could develop the play with almost no help from the teacher. 


Paul Bunyan’s Men Grease 


the Griddle 


CHARACTERS 


PAUL'S VOICE 
Boy offstage 
speaks into 
wastebasket. 


ANNOUNCER 
stim—Cook. 

oLte— Blacksmith. 
eric—Chief Listener. 
axeL—Helper. 


SETTING 


Inside the cookhouse or bunkhouse. 
The latter would be simpler. 





ANNOUNCER—This play is called 
“Paul Bunyan’s Men Grease the 
Griddle.” The time is very early in 
the morning. The place is the cook- 
house. Paul Bunyan and Babe, the 
Great Blue Ox, have not returned 
from their trip to the North Pole, 
so Hot Biscuit Slim, the cook, is in 
charge. 

stim—Hi, everybody! I’m Slim, 
Paul Bunyan’s cook. My job is the 
most important one in the North 
Woods. 

announcer—And here is Ole. 

ote—Hello! I’m Ole, the black- 
smith, and I’ve just finished build- 
ing this big griddle for Paul. It’s 
660 feet square. 

ANNOUNCER—Avnd this is Eric. 

eric—Sh-h-h-h! I’m Eric. I’m 
Paul’s Chief Listener. Without me, 
we couldn’t hear Paul’s voice when 
he’s away. Sh-h-h-h! Quiet, every- 
body! Sh-h-h-h! 

ANNOUNCER—Don’t mind him! 
He’s always telling us to be quiet. 
It’s not time to listen, now. And 
last, but not least, here is Axel. 
Speak up, Axel! 

axet—I’m Axel. I’m everybody’s 
helper. Paul couldn’t get along 
without me! I bring in the wood 
for Slim’s stove. 

ANNOUNCER—Of course, we all 
know the most important person is 
Paul Bunyan himself. He and Babe 
will soon be back from their trip. 

eric—Sh-h-h-h! Quiet, everyone! 
Listen! 

ANNOUNCER—No. Not yet, Eric. 
Every hour on the hour—remem- 
ber? We all know Paul and Babe 
are on their way home. 

axet—Where they went to trap 
blizzards. 


o.te—Some young blizzards, you 
should say. Paul wanted a very 
strong blizzard trap, and I made it 
for him. 

stum—And I packed him a good 
lunch—five hams, four turkeys, sev- 
en mince pies. That was just a 
snack for Paul, of course. But a 
man must eat. 

eric—Sh-h-h-h! Quiet, 
body! It’s time to listen! 

aut—Sh-h-h-h-h! 

paut's voice—Hello! Hello, there! 
Babe and I are coming. We'll be 
home for breakfast! I am very hun- 
gry. That is all. 

eric—Hear that? Paul 
home in time for breakfast. 

stim—Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Break- 
fast! And he is very hungry. Did 
you hear him? 

axetc— Yes, we heard him. 

suum—I did not expect him so 
soon. I know he will want pancakes 
for breakfast. What can I do? 

ote—Do? You can mix some pan- 
cakes and cook them on that fine 
new griddle I built. 

suww—That’s all you know about 
it. It’s not so simple. 

o.te—The griddle is big enough, 
isn’t it? I made it ten acres in size, 
just the way Paul said 

suum—It is big enough, all right. 
In fact, it is so big I can’t figure 
out how to grease it. 

axec—Why not grease it the way 
we used to grease the old one? Just 
nail ten flour sacks on the end of a 
telephone pole and grease it with 
them! 

suum—You don’t understand. That 
is too slow for this big griddle. 

eric—I am sure I could figure out 
a way to do it if I were not so busy 
as Chief Listener. 


every- 


will be 


o.e—Busy, you say? You should 
be a blacksmith if you want to 
know what “busy” means. A ten- 


acre griddle is all in a day’s work 
for me. And blizzard traps, and log- 
ging chains, not to mention those 
fine green glasses I made for Babe 
so the snow would look like green 
grass and— (Continued on page 78) 





Lhe Bll of Rights 
Lhe Constitution 
Lhe Declaration of Ine fiendence 


As a teacher who enjoys being able to give your class 
that ‘something extra’ that makes learning fun, you'll want 
to have these three authentic-looking, classroom-size, parch- 
ment replicas of our Nation’s most famous documents. Not 
only are they ideal for instructional purposes, but they make 
attractive wall pieces for your homeroom. 

To obtain all three, just ask your students to collect 
150 outer wrappers from Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum and 


send the wrappers to us. That’s all there is to it! 





-------------—-- SEND THIS COUPON ------------——---_—_— 


Frank H. Fleer Corp., Dept. 4-37, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Check one: 
I enclose 150 outer wrappers from 
Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum for 


Please send more 
information, 


all three historical documents. 








Name —_ ait = 
School__ —=—— Grade a 
Address ‘ 
City —— — _State 








Full-color, 16 mm, 
made for classroom showing—a trip through the famous 
Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! Write Dept. A-37 


FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 
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Fleer plant in 





Music Hath Charms 


Continued from page 42 


Now the teacher has the attention 
if the group and their awareness that 
she enjoys a game too. She might sing 
a gay little song, or introduce a finger 
play, which requires -their participa- 
tion. When the children are complet- 
ing their chosen activities, “Listen for 
the piano to sing, ‘Pick-Up Time,’ like 
this (Upper D,B,B). After we pick up 
me over with your chairs, 
nd we will take turns with the drum.” 
(ther useful signals may be l pper 
dD, D, D, Listen, please!” and 
Please put your books away” (Upper 
D, A. C, B. G, G 

Later in the year the children may 
be chosen in turns to help play these 
signals on the chimes or xylophone. 
In this and many other ways, music 
enlists the cooperation of children 


ur tovs, ¢ 





Honoring Columbus 


More than half the states of our 
nation have cities named “Columbus” 
or “Columbia” honoring Columbus 
voyage to the New World. Can you 
name and place some of these states 


properly in the puzzle. 


Ruth Seymour 


sesury “g ‘eurmmoy] ‘2 ‘eysesqeN ‘9 
rweqryy “¢ ‘snosstyy “» ‘stout, ‘¢ 
‘eHBs005) “7 ‘AyONQUey “| issemsuy 


and promotes a smooth-running pro- 
gram. 

Sound effects serve to attract and 

keep wandering attention, for noises 
and little children just naturally go 
together. If these noises are rhythmical 
and play out the idea of the song, 
it is very quickly learned. The neces 
sary repetition may be attained while 
“Everyone has a turn.” The drum is 
an excellent instrument to use at the 
very beginning of the school year. We 
can introduce the idea of control, 
which is one of our important growth 
goals for the year, by beating fast 
or slow, loud or soft, and smooth or 
jumpy. “Can you make it sound 
pleasing, like this, instead of hurting 
our ears like this?” 
Clapping hands, tapping feet to the 
using rhythm sticks, bells, and 
vou al we rked into 
many familiar songs. In “Little Boy 
jlue” for instance, “When I point to 
you, you be the horn and say “Toot!” _ 
Each line may be punctuated with a 
*‘Toot’ giving turns to at least four 
children each time. Each teacher has 
her favorite songs, and the books are 
full of such a variety that I would only 
say, choose at first, songs that carry 
out children’s everyday interests. 

When we come to action music, 
there is no limit. We all love the 
“Little Grey Ponies” from Songs for 
the Nursery School Willis Musi 
Co.), who jump over the fence 
and gad /p Some sing while 
the others play it out, or first we all 
it together. Ani- 
ma! songs lend themselves to actions 
We can use pictures to call attention 
to distinct characteristics. Ask, “How 
do you think this animal moves?” 


“Busy from Music for Early 


music, 
sounds may be 


away 


sing it and then play 


Trucks,” 


Childhood (Silver Burdett) gives us a 
chance to choose a lot of actors: sand 
trucks, gravel trucks, big old cement 
trucks, followed by the popular part 
of “jumping into the ocean, one two, 
three!” 

Rhythmic play, or acting to music 
without words, can release those pent- 
up feelings and exercise muscles incap- 
able of remaining in one position too 
long. Large muscle rhythms, such as 
galloping, running, skipping, jumping, 
and climbing, are needed by the too 
quiet, as well as the overactive chil- 
dren. 

Sometimes we introduce music and 
say, “Play it any way you like.” Some- 
times we tie rhythms in with our 
constant program of observations, 
reativity, and dramatic play. 

“The first time I play the music, 
keep time with your hand. Next time, 
two hands. Now your head. Did we 
move fast or slow? Now let’s get up 
and keep time with our whole selves.” 
After watching them for a few minutes, 
“T saw Billy doing something interest- 
ing. Will you show us, Billy? Who 
else would like to show us what the 
music made you want to do? Very 
nice, Dotty, you thought of something 
really different and it kept right with 
the music! Watch Donny and then 
we'll guess what he was playing. You 
tell us who guesses right “ss 

Again, we all put on something 
imaginary and go together, “Get your 
fire hats and we'll go to the fire. How 
must we go—fast or slow? When you 
hear this part of the music, the fire- 
men are playing the hoses on the 
flames. What kind of a noise can we 
make to go with it? Do you hear the 
music telling the firemen to climb the 
high ladders?” 

For a noisy, exciting play such as 
this, a few may be chosen at 2 time, 
but all should have turns before the 


end. A lot depends upon the size of 
the room and the degree of isolation 
from other classrooms. There is work 
music for rowing boats, hammering, 
sawing, painting, loading boxes, or 





Halloween Fun 


Witches and Ghosts—Divide guests 
into two teams—Witches and Ghosts. 
Take a jack-o’-lantern with a lighted 
candle inside and place on a table. 
Each guest is led to the table, one 
at a time. Blindfold him, turn him 
around three times, and tell him to 
blow out the cande, trying three 
times. If the candle goes out, he 
scores a point for his team. The 
team with the most points wins, 

Witch’s Target—Make a large fig- 
ure of a witch and broom of card- 
board, and paint it. Make large holes 
in mouth, hat, broom, and chest. Use 
an English walnut to throw through 
the holes. Eddith Haggard 





lifting heavy loads. Children like to 
identify themselves with adult workers. 

Again, “This music seems to go 
‘round and ‘round. Listen! Tell me 
what you think of that goes around. 
Let's all play Peter’s windmill. Now 
Jimmy's wagon wheel. Now Ellen’s 
merry-go-round.” In this way we 
build listening awareness, and counter- 
act the tendency to play any old way 
as long as it’s fast and noisy. 

Quite complicated plays may be de- 
veloped using both teacher's and pu- 
pils’ ideas. “Show me how the Three 
Bears went walking in the woods. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Miss Dexter...I’m thirsty. May I have my soft drink now? 








Of course, she likes bottled carbone 
ated beverages. They taste good... 
and they’re good, clean fun. But can 
anything a child likes so very much 
really be good for her? In the case of 
soft drinks, the answer is yes. Here 


is why: 


@ Energy. Carbonated beverages pro- 
vide 100 calories of food energy (per 
8 ounces), in readily assimilable form 


for quick conversion. 


@ Appetite. Moderate amounts of car- 
bonated soft drinks stimulate the appe- 
tite. Doctors know this; have recom- 


gish digestive processes. 


liquid. Carbonated beverages help re- 
store body fluid balance—refreshingly,. 


@ Digestive aid. According to much 
research, carbonated beverages aid slug- 


@ Absolute purity. Today’s carbon- 


ated beverages are prepared and bottled 
under rigid hygienic conditions—based 


on the very latest discoveries of chemis- 
try, bacteriology and engineering. In 
fact, any bottler in your community 


welcomes a visit by you and your class 


tling of a soft drink. 


mended soft drinks for years as a means 
of pepping up convalescent appetites. 


@ Dietary supplement. Each day the 


human body loses about 24% quarts of re 


—< 


> The National Association 


of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 


=" 


mw § 


| American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


and research . 


state. Its purposes : 
. and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products. 


for the purpose of seeing exactly how 
much care and skill goes into the bot- 


e Washington 6, D.C. 


{ non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 


Io improve production and distribution methods through education 


For classroom use and your own enlightenment, see booklet offer in coupon section. 
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terns? Open your songbooks and 


Rhythm makes Music Interesting mp tr Sealy Sie 


by singing one or two songs, noting 


the time of each, and observing the 
HENRIETTA A. OLLIVER accent on the first of each meas- 
ure. ) 
AUTHOR'S NoTeE: When playing part 
S WE listen to music we often record while pupils tap rhythm; Today we have spoken of one ?y Pein ta y= 4 - bern magne Magy oo 
say, “I like that.” If we were answer is four-part. Then play the way composers make their music avoids scratching the record. 

asked why, most of us would prob- entire “Toreador Song” for listen- interesting. Do you remember? Can The music mentioned in this article 
ae . : ’ : may be obtained from various record 

ably answer, “It’s a pretty tune. ing pleasure. ) you name several rhythmic pat- companies. 


But there are other reasons why 
music appeals to us. 

Composers use various devices to 
make music interesting. Some of 
you have heard Ravel’s “Bolero.” 
As you listen now, do you like it? 
Why? (Play part of the “Bolero.” ) 
The answer is rhythm. 

The German composer Brahms 
once said, “In the beginning was 
rhythm.” Rhythm is all around us. 
Our hearts beat in a steady rhythm, 
we march in rhythm, the stars 
move in a rhythmic order, poetry 
has rhythm. (Here the class may 
recite a previously learned poem to 
feel the beauty of its rhythm.) And | 
so it is with music. 








Early music—the music of savage 
tribes—consisted mainly of rhyth- 
mic drumbeats. This same rhyth- 
mic force occurs in most of our 
modern dance music. (Play any 



































vy 
d “ classroom 
rhythmic popular number.) Why there’s BO finer © afically de- 
; c* . Spec 
are dances so rhythmic? Much | strip oF slide | Master. ©b* utilize 
: For films the Schoo » projectors i 
modern music has a restless move- yector than ©. : e, these I newly designe 
. re , 
ment. Compare what you have | om for educat ocus lamps o” . of screen image 
heard with the old country square | new Sy! ania Tr give @ brilliant js always Pry 
dance, “Turkey in the Straw.” | optical system sieve 1 Visual a oe impact ¥ 
. . e 
Play or sing it.) How would you never before actu effect Bee 
. . . = 
describe this rhythm? sented w Master desig® charac sterize t yo 
. ° . vw s es ec 
Rhythm falls into certain pat- 0 Schoo ration and simple slides may be =e the 
terns called beats. You know the | Easy i Filmstrips > doy change from vio without 
beat or rhythm of the waltz. Johann | projec ae reably—®! and ly and easly * . 
Strauss is called the Waltz King | interchang™ made qui 
otre caliec 1 altz Ing ther ma ding parts. ying from 
because he wrote many beautiful ; moving OF ‘ad - a ndle fac ciliates oc ” “filmstrips 
: : . e 1a ~ading © 
waltzes. Here is one of the most sjescopng . threaat removes 
; “s . ndy te ning 3 stem 
popular. (Any will do. Give name. Bec >. 3828) $99.50; Nai » to place. Fran who Je optical s¥° jished by & 
WI Se the rind! : : . ot. N —_Cat. No- place d easy: Thew™. ¢ js accom , 5", 
iat is the rhythm of this music: (Cat. No. s simple an >", Cooling —_ with : 
How many beats to the measure? | : i 
. s . « . $ 
Let’s tap with our fingers to show | 09) rful 4 
ees = : 0. 38 ywe 
the rhythm. (Tap fingers on right | en {/3.9 color genet values 4 
hand into palm of left hand. Some focal lengths 
| 


may feel only the first beat of each 
measure.) You are tapping correct- 
ly on the first beat of each measure. 
But imagine you are dancing; what 
happens be tween the first count of 
each of two measures? (Gradually 
the 1-2-3 beat will evolve.) Are all 
the counts equally important? 
Which one did you feel first? Now 
let’s tap the rhythm, putting the 
accent where it belongs {on the 
first beat of each measure 
Can you name other rhythms? 
Two-part, four-part, six-part are 
the most common). Remember we 
spoke of poetry having rhythm. 
Listen to this nursery rhyme. 
Recite two lines of “Humpty 
Dumpty.”) Let’s tap the rhythm 
This 1-2 rhythm is the simplest of 
all rhythms. Haydn used this two- 
part rhythm in the second move- 
ment of his Surprise Symphony. 
Play the beginning of this move- 
ment.) Let’s tap the rhythm, re- 
membering that the first beat of 
each measure receives the accent. 
Play to establish the rhythm. 





backbone of Audio Visual Programs 


GRAFLEX AMPRO SUPER STYLIST PROJECTORS 


Designed for heavy usage, Super Stylist 16mm. sound Projectors 
have long been the major unit around which audio-visual programs 
are planned. These projectors are completely flexible—have both 
sound and silent speeds. They are easy to thread. Their triple-claw 
movement engages three film sprocket holes simultaneously per- 
mitting damaged film to go through easily and smoothly. Film gate 
and optics are easily accessible for cleaning. Film bearing surfaces 
“flame plated” for film protection and long life. Aspheric condenser 
lens. Interchangeable projection lenses, Jack for microphone or 
phonograph, 





Three Models: Super Stylist 8 (Cat. No. 3970) has an 8-watt amplifier and 8” 
speaker. Super Stylist 10 (Cat. No. 3971) is equipped with a powerful 10-watt 
amplifier and 10” specker. Super Stylist 12 (Cat. No. 3972) features a 10- 
watt omplifier and has separate case-mounted 12” speaker. 





ae 





: Pee Ss Lad 

In Bizet’s Carmen, the admiring , ¢ 
populace sings the stirring “Torea- | For additional information on School Master or Super Stylist Pro GRAFLEX: : H 
dor Song” as the toreador ap- jectors and their accessories, write Dept. 1-108, Graflex, In “ z 
proaches the bullfight ring. It has Rochester 3, N.Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment ; a conponarion F 


‘ Corporation, Prices are subject to change without notice. 
a very marked rhythm. Can you ee 7 orn cnange winous ; 


tell what it is? (Play part of the 
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forced to stay indoors most of 


were 
the time. The days passed into 
wecks. 

One morning arrived at 
school in a fairyland setting. A 
deep wet snow had fallen during 
tree and bush 
The world was 


we 


The Little Tree 


(Continued from page 56) 
the night and every 
was a work of art 
new and different. 
It was Sally who I ished in with 


snowflakes on her eyelashes and 


wondered if “our tree” was buried, 
or maybe a branch or two might be 
“sticking out.” 

We all pulled on our snow suits 
and boots. We zipped, buttoned, 
and tied, and waded through the 
deep snow to see our little friend 

The halfway up its 
trunk but all the branches and even 


the poorest and smallest twig bore 


snow was 


a load of snow. 








Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play” 


' 





when you teach it with the 
Ivory Inspection 
Patrol "Game" 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested “Cleanliness Game” has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 

daily cleanliness and good grooming increases mee CK 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate “Caution”; 
red stickers to indicate “‘Stop!"’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 





the INORY INSPECTIO 


\ PATROL 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, P. ©. BOX 599 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection 


Patrol material for__— students. 


TEACHER'S NAME 


——— 
NAME OF SCHOOL 
airy Of 1 STATE 
city O8 TOWN . 
nited States and its possessions 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
! 


This offer good only in U 


a chort. ne el 
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INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
printed on both sides, for recording each 
child’s score. These sheets link good 
grooming with school and home. Most 
parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
they are kept informed of the child’s 
progress in cleanliness habits. 


“ 


——_ 





“It looks like fur,” said Tony. 
“Fur to keep it warm.” 

Christmas came. The children 
wanted to trim our tree. “We 
could make the trimmings,” they 
said. 

The day before Christmas vaca- 
tion at noon in the cafeteria I told 
each child to save a bit of bread or 
an apple core. They were to carry 
them to our room and lay them oa 
the sink on two paper towels I had 
prepared. To their “What for?” I 
only answered, “It’s a surprise.” 

Snow had lain deep on the 
ground for many days. We carried 
our crumbs and cores to our little 
tree. The apple cores were tied on. 
The crumbs were pushed securely 
into crevices between branch and 
trunk. Then we left to return to 
tables, chairs, and books. 

I was nearly to the door when I 
discovered I was alone. Halfway 
across the playground stood the 
children. Their backs were to me 
while their faces turned to a flock 
of birds settling noisily upon our 
little tree. 

Winter passed and spring arrived 
without warning. Warm days fol- 
lowed each other. The earth awoke 
and drank deeply of early rains, 
which were followed by sunshine 
and warmth and the joy of life. 

One morning Tony flung himself 
into the room with the announce- 
ment, “Something’s happened to 
our tree. From the bus it looks like 
it has green feathers on it.” 

“That's crazy,” said Lonnie 
quietly. “Chickens have feathers, 
not trees. 

“It looked like feathers anyway 
from the bus,” Lonnie said a little 
sheepishly. “Can we go see what it 
is?” he asked seriously. 

We started out into 
shine. 

The feathers proved to be young 
leaves most preciously curled 
among bursting buds 

“Don’t touch,” someone called, 
“we might hurt them.” In some 
places we could see the buds com- 
ing apart and some leaves were al- 
most open. 

The wonder of the new leaves 
was not less than the wonder on 
the little faces as for thé first time 
they witnessed the awakening of a 
tree from winter’s long rest. 

When our little 
tree stood dressed in green shining 
leaves. On last visit, it was 
Lonnie who noticed the one big 
difference. “I can’t reach to the 
top of it any more,” he said, show- 
ing us. “That shoot on top has 
grown too much.” 

“Don't be silly,” said Sally. “The 
tree must grow. You have grown, 
so have all of us, but trees are 
mostly taller than men.” 

We walked slowly away. I! 
watched them board their buses for 
the long vacation. I waved tothem. 
turned once more to the little tree 
in the far corner, and sent a silent 
“Thank you” to it for helping me 
give my children so many rich and 
worth-while moments. 


the sun- 


M hool closed, 


our 


EpIToRIAL Note: Mrs. Hildebrand, 
now retired after thirty-one years of 
teaching, carried on her “Little Tree” 
study for several years with first- 
graders in Price School, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 





DO-IT-YOURSELF DRAMATICS 





ctoher 
Specials 


UN Week ws 


RUTH BUSHLEY 


THIS skit was selected because it has an outstanding 
central thought—that everyone who contacts individu- 
als of a different race or nationality in any way acts 
as a United States Ambassador to that person and to 
the race or nationality represented by him. Some 
ways in which girls and boys can act as U.S. Ambassa- 
dors are specified. Your pupils will be able to add 
other ways. 


S THE skit begins, Jane has just put up the 
letters U.S. on a bulletin board. Brian asks 
her if she made a mistake. Did she mean to 
put up U.N.? She tells him the whole caption 
will be: “The U.S. in the UN.” This is to be 
the theme of their study for a week. 
What does the caption mean? One answer is 
the part played by citizens of the United States 
in the conduct and operation of the United Na- 


Beggars’ 


STELLA M. MATTHEWS 


AS IN all dramatizations of this kind, the aims are 
to inform and to influence. If an audience is to be 
informed, the actors must speak with clarity; if it 
is to be influenced, the actors must be persuasive. 
These aims are not impossible to achieve when work- 
ing with a few children on a very short skit. The 
results may stand you in good stead later. 


CHARACTERS 


Cast a skit of this kind to fit your situation. It can 
be anything from a simple dialogue to a presentation 
involving as many as a dozen youngsters, some of 
whom might not speak at all. 

SETTING 

Some pupils have a talent for creating atmosphere. 
Instead of pretending the setting doesn’t matter, give 
such children a chance to set the stage. This play, 
for example, might take place out of doors, on a play- 
ground, in a home recreation room, or in a school 
corridor. How can the setting be suggested simply? 


Thrift Week Collectors’ Clk 


MARJORIE MacCREARY 


THE public-address system in your school can be a 
means of promoting many school activities. Only a 
few rules need be followed: speak directly into the 
mike, hold your paper (if you have one) back of the 
mike, keep your position during the broadcast, speak 
slowly. For a homeroom presentation, an imaginary 
mike may be installed. 

As set up, this skit has speaking parts for three 
girls and three boys, plus a Choral Group. Adjust cast 
to meet your needs. 


cHorus (to tune of “Zippety-do-da’’) 
Zippety-do-da, Zippety-A 
Bank your nickels and dimes today. 
Plenty of interest, watch money grow. 
In just ten years—rolling in dough. 


Ambassadors 


tions. Jane has some photos and some state- 
ments to put on the board. 

Brian contributes the fact that UN Head- 
quarters are in the U.S. 

They are interrupted by Jim with news that 
a boy from another country has just come to live 
in his neighborhood. He answers questions about 
the newcomer and his homeland. 

Rachel comes in with a letter from a foreign 
pen pal. She reads a passage that the foreign 
girl has written in English and explains how she 
expects to find out what has been written in her 
new friend’s own language. 

Carl and Debbie rehearse a folk-dance that 
they expect to do for entertainment at a tea dur- 
ing UN Week. 

Debbie reports that a choral group is learning 
some songs that originated in other countries. 


Night wJeeg 


Joun—What are you going to do on Hallow- 
een, Jimmy? 

Jimmy¥—Oh, same old thing. I guess—dress up 
and march in the parade, then go out with the 
other kids to play trick or treat. 

BONNIE—My mom’s making me a clown suit. I 
had a lot of fun last year ringing door bells and 
getting treats. 

pity—What are you going to do, John? Got 
any new ideas? What did you do last year? 

JoHN—We collected pennies for UNICEF. 

sonNie—U NICEF? What’s that? 

sity—It has something to do with the United 
Nations, hasn’t it? 

JOHN—That’s right. 

Jimmy—Tell us about it. 

JoHN—Well, UNICEF stands for United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund. 


It will pay your way to college. 

It’s the truth! It’s actual! 
Everything is satisfactual. 
Zippety-do-da, Zippety-A 

Bank your nickels and dimes today! 

GLENN—I’m new in this school, but I’ve heard 
about the Collectors’ Club. Who can tell me 
something about it? 

atyce—I’ll be glad to tell you about it. I’m 
the bank teller of our homeroom club. In order 
to be a member, you have to be a collector. 

6LENN—Collector? Collector of what? 

warne—Let me tell him. I collect imprints of 
steel engravings which Uncle Sam makes. 

GLENN—Sounds like 
would collect. 


something grown-ups 
Continued on page 80) 


(Without introduction, the choral group may 
stand and sing the songs that have been men- 
tioned. Be sure the actors are anchored and 
comfortable while the singing is going on. You 
may decide to darken the stage, lower the movie 
screen, and slides, filmstrips, or silent 
movies of the countries whose songs are being 
sung.) 

When all the special features have been in- 


these are only sample sugs 


show 


troduced estions), 
Brian says, “You know, I’m beginning to see 
more meaning to that title: “The U.S. in the 
UN.” Encouraged by the others, he goes on to 
say, “Each of us, no matter how young and un- 
important, is a part of the United States. Right? 
Well, whenever we 
other nation, we act as a kind of representative 


contact anyone trom an- 


of our own country.” Continued on page 80) 


Trick or Treat 


We still Say UNICEF but the name has been 
shortened to United Nations Children’s Fund. 
It’s a branch of the United Nations, and its 
funds go to help hungry children everywhere 
There are millions who would go to bed hungry 
every night if UNICEF didn’t help feed them. 

sitty—How do they do it? 

JoHN—It’s a big job, but they have a lot of 
workers in different countries. 

sonnie—How can they send such food as milk 
to faraway places? 

Jimmy—Probably it’s powdered milk. 

JoHN—That’s it. UNICEF sends powdered 
milk. The volunteer workers mix it, and each 
child that needs it gets a glass. One dollar will 
give a glass of milk to fifteen children every 
day for seven days. 


BONNIE— All for a dollar?(C 


ntinued on ¢ ge // 
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First Trick--F 


ROSE O'BRIEN 


THIS is for the youngest. They will 
enjoy playing the stery and will think 
it very funny. It is better suited to in- 
formal classroom dramatization than 
to silage presentation It will not hold 
the attention of older children because 
not enough happens. Parents will like 
it, however. 
LIIARACTERS 

ANNOUNCER Nercneor— Optional 
MOTHER ; RONNIE FATHER 


SETTING 


Indoors. Kitchen scene. There are 
two tables. One has a pumpkin and 
equipment for making a jack-o’-lantern 
he other has cooky-making equipment 
A stove with an oven door that opens 


may be improvised 


ws where he 
t. He holds a 
ANNOUNCER— Welcom 
First Trick ! 
about a little boy who played a 
varne with his part nts 
moTtHer—I am Ronnie’s mother 
Stirs mixture in bou I am mak- 
jack-o-lantern cookies for the 
at children tonight. I'll 
ut on orange trosting, and raisins 
for features. Ronnie loves cookies 
raTHEeR—I am Ronnie’s father. I 
am making a jack-o’-lantern to put 
the front porch tonight. (Digs 
f in.) These 
eeds sure stick 
RONNIE (from under Mother’s ta- 
ble Me ow Me -e-0-ow! 
MOTHER ks up at Father 
Did you hear that kitty-cat, Daddy? 
FaTHER—I didn’t know we had a 
kitty-cat at our hous« 
moTHER—It must be hiding some- 
where. I'll look out on the back 
porch VU other ves to back door. 
Door may be make-believe. She 
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irst Treat 


carefully and then returns to 
No kitty-cat there! 

Mother is at the door, 
ips off his cat mask and 
hide ul der Fathe r’s table. 

é ? f ve him 

FATHER — | hese seeds stick very 
ht. I wish I had a helper to dig 

it 
motHer—I have so many cookies 
to cut. I wish I had a he Ipet to cut 
cookies for me. (Puts pan of cooktes 
} a few real 


removed 


\ i-al rk! 
raTHeR (looks up at Mother 
Did you hear that puppy dog, 
Mommy? 
moTHEeR—We do not have a puppy 
at oul he use 
raTHeR—It must be hiding some- 
where. I'll look behind the front 
Father looks carefully be- 
nt door, and returns to ta- 
puppy-dog there! 
Mother shakes 
her hands, and 


She talks in 


nt door. This 
r orit may 


may é€ven 


nt door. If 
hbor, Father 
ly. If with 
ps inside 
y talk in pantomime 
ANNOUNCER—Mother talked and 
alked on the telephone Father 
talked and talked at the front door 
No one saw Ronnie come out from 
his hidir place. No one saw 
Ronnie cut out the rest of Moth- 
er’s cookies. No one saw Ronnie 
take out the rest of the pumpkin 
seeds. No one saw Ronnie hide 
away again. But the oven sent out 
a sweet brown spicy smell 
While the Announcer is speak- 
Ronnie, having removed the 
[ lips quietly from under 


ble and pantomimes the ac- 


MOTHER (replaces phone; then re- 
My gracious! 
Somebody has cut out all my cook- 


ies for me. Continued on page 80) 
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IF YOU need a ready-made play 
that has such a strong story line 
that it practically tells itself after 
the first introduction, here is one! 
The theme is so logical and ap- 
pealing you'll wonder why you 
didn’t think of it yourself. Hector 
needs to be a child with a lot of 
personality. Costumes require no 
more than a suggestion. 

This play can be done with pup 
pets or as a radio play with very 
little adaptation. Remember: In 
converting a stage play for radio. 
it is mecessary to make sure the 
listening audience knows who each 
new character is the first time he 
has anything to say. Voices should 

be distinctive to avoid confusion. 
Movement must be accounted for in 
some way. 


CHARACTERS 


rHURZA—A witch. 

HecTOR—Her black cat. 

LITTLE KITTENS—The three who lost 
their mittens. 

ow._—Not so wise. MOTHER GCOOSE 

acice—Of Wonderland. 

BOBBY ) 

CAROL 

JILL ) 


School children. Each has a 
drawing of a black cat. 


SETTING 
Scenes 1 and 3.—The Witch's house. 
Scene 2.—The woods. A few trees will 
give the effect. 





Scene I 


tHURZA (stirring her brew in a big 
kettle Let me see now. Is it one 
pinch of thyme and two of rowber- 
ry, or the other way around? I nev- 
er can remember. 

HECcTOR—Put it in both ways and 
make sure 

tHurza—And make sure of spoil- 
ing it, I guess you mean. I wouldn’t 
have had quite so much trouble if 
that artist fellow hadn’t come by 
bothering me. Right on the busiest 
night of the year, too. 

Hector—What artist fellow? 

TtHuRzA—He didn’t give his name. 
He said he wanted to paint a pic- 
ture of the most famous cat in the 
world. Such a nuisance! If I’m de- 
layed as much as 29 minutes we'll 
be too late to go out broom riding 
tonight. Now, where did I put my 
quince berries? ( Exits. 

HECTOR—Too late for broom rid- 
ing! Suffering sassafras! I'll have to 
do something about this! I'll have 











Most Famous Cat 


MABEL HARMER 


to get busy and find the most fa- 
mous cat. (He rushes out.) 


Seene 2 


(Hector goes across the stage and 
comes back on again, meeting the 
various characters along the way 

HEcTOR— The most famous cat in 
the world. Now, who could that be? 
I simply must find him—or her— 

Three Little Kittens enter. They 
are crying.) Bless my boots! Who 
are you and what is the matter? 

Ist xitten—We’re the three Little 
Kittens. 

2nd KkitreN—And we've lost our 
mittens. 

3ro xitren—Now we can’t have 
any pie. 

att—Boo, hoo, hoo. 

Hector—QOh, of course! I’ve heard 
about you. As a matter of fact, I 
daresay that everyone has heard 
about you. (Excitedly.) Indeed, 
you may be the most famous kittens 
in all the world. (His excitement 
drops and he shakes his head.) No, 
I’m afraid you won't do 

Ist xitten—Won’t do for what? 

HEector—For the artist’s picture. 
He wants to paint the most famous 
cat in all the world. But there are 
three of you, not one. I hope you 
have all kinds of luck and end up 
by getting your pie. By now. 

He starts off in one direction 
and the Little Kittens in another.) 
All this trme Owl has been 
perched in one corner fast asleep. 
Hector is about to pass by, but stops 
instead and taps his shoulder.) 
ow.—It’s still daylight. Go away! 

Hector—In just a minute. But 
first I want to ask you a question. 

ow.t—Whoo, me? 

HEecTor— Yes, if you don’t mind. 
I understand that you are supposed 
to be very wise. 

owt—Whooo (He wakes up.) 
Certainly I’m wise. What is it you 
want to know? 

HECcTOR—Who is the most famous 
cat in the world? 


owt. (with a yawn)—That’s easy. 
It is the cat who went to sea. 

HEcToR—I’m sorry but I’ve never 
heard of him. 

ow.—Stupid! Incredibly stupid! 
And it wasn’t a him. You surely 
must have heard this verse: 

Che owl and the pussy cat went to 
sea 

In a beautiful pea-green boat. 

They took some honey and plenty 
of money 

Wrapped up in a five pound note. 

HEcTOR—I can’t say I have. And, 
anyway, what makes you think that 
this pussycat was so wonderful? 

ow.t—Because an owl fell in love 
with her. That’s why. 

HEectorR—Thank you very much. 
He turns back to go home but 
stops again.) After all, I think I'll 
look a bit farther. That’s only one 
owl’s opinion of another owl’s 
judgement Mother Goose comes 
in. Hector bows Ah, Mother 
Goose, I believe. I wonder if you 
would be kind enough to answer a 
question for me? 

moTHER Goose—Gladly, if I know 
the answer. And I probably do. 

HECcTOR—Who is the most famous 
cat in all the world? 

MOTHER GOOSE—Humph. That's 
easy. Hi Diddle Diddle, the cat 
with the fiddle! 

HEcToR— The cat with the fiddle. 
Yes, you are probably right. Do you 
know where I can find him? 

MOTHER GOOsE—Just find the cow 
who jumped over the moon. The 
cat was there when she did it. 

HEcTOR—Thank you very much. 
Now my problem is to find the cow. 
If, indeed, there is such a cow! 
In all the trips Witch Thurza and I 
have made on our broomstick we 
have never once come near the 
moon. Are you sure that the cow 
really made such a jump? 

MOTHER Goose—Certainly I am 
sure. Didn’t I make up a rhyme 
about it? (Tosses her head; exits in 
a huff.) Continued on page 88) 


A Realistic Dream 


DUNA PENN 


HERE’S a play that moves from the 
realistic to the fanciful with enough 
reasonableness to please most upper- 
graders. It has terror, suspense, an un- 
expected lesson in democracy, and a 
surprise ending. What more can you 
ask? 


CHARACTERS 


BILL JANE CLARK ELAINE LOUISE 
MR. WINKLE—Costume Shop proprietor. 


WITCH Costume shop “dummies” 
GHOST (come alive at midnight). 
SKELETON They have speaking parts. 


MANNEQUINS—Any number of children 
in Halloween costumes. They become 
the jury later, but twelve are not nec- 
essary. 

SETTING 


Scene 1.—Takes place outside the cur- 
tains. Sidewalk. 

Scene 2.—Inside Mr. Winkle’s Cos 
tume Shop. There is a desk with a sign 
and a hand bell (buzzer). 


Scene I 


Janeé—Are you going to the Hal- 
loween party tonight, Bill? 

sut—Of course, I’m going. I 
wouldn’t miss it for the world. 

Jane—What are you going to be— 
a ghost, a skeleton? Or what? 

sit—That’s for me to know and 
for you to find out. 

Jane—Aw, come on, tell us! 

crark—Yes, tell us. I’m going to 
be a clown. 

e.aine—I’m going to be a fairy 
queen. 

Jane—Well, Bill, what are you go- 
ing to wear? 

sut—Honestly, Jane, I don’t 
know. What.are you going to wear? 

jane—I don’t know either. 

sut—I’m going to Mr. Winkle’s 
costume shop right now. My broth- 
er works for him sometimes, so he 
said I could take any costume I 
wanted. 

Jane—That’s wonderful! My aunt 
Helen promised to have one for 
me. 

crank (looking at watch)—It’s 
late! I’ve got to be going home. So 
long. ( Exits.) 

etaine—I’ve got to go too. Good- 
by, all. (Hurries off.) 

Louise (to jJane)—Come on, if 
you’re going my way. We're going 
to walk home together. Good-by, 
Bill. (Walks away.) 

(Louise and Jane exit.) 

sut—Good-by. (Saunters off.) 


Seene 2 


(Bill goes to the desk and rings 
the bell. Nobody answers. He walks 
around and looks at the costumes.) 

siit—Shall I be a ghost? (Walks 
over to the Ghost.) No, he doesn’t 
look real enough. Hmmmim. That 
Witch wouldn’t scare a mouse and 
that Skeleton is as real looking as 
a purple elephant with green polka 
dots, and that 

MR. WINKLE (enters)—Hello, Bill 
Have you come to chose a costume? 

sut—Yes, Mr. Winkle. Thanks 
for telling Sam I could borrow one 

mr. winkte—Glad to do it. Have 
you any special costume in mind? 
sut—No, I guess not. 

MR. WINKLE—Do you see anything 
you like here? 

sitt—Well, not exactly. 

mR. WINKLE—I’I] look in the next 
room and see what we have. Mean- 
while sit down and make yourself 
at home. 

pit—Okay. (Walks all around 
Hmmmmm. (Sees a chair behind a 
dummy. Sits and waits.) I think I'll 
take a little cat nap. 

MR. WINKLE ( comes in, looks for 
Bill, but doesn’t see him)—Now 
where is that boy? Oh, well, I guess 
he remembered something he had 
to do. Wish I could find my glasses 
Can't see without them. Guess I’d 
better close up now. (He walk 
around, checks everything, and goes 
out. Light should be dim 

The clock hands turn until it is 
midnight. A gong rings twelve 
times. It wakes up Bill.) 

Bilt (startled)—Hey, where am 
I? What am I doing here? Oh. 
now, I remember. Took a little 
nap. Guess I slept longer than | 
thought. (Looks at clock.) Mid- 
night! I really did sleep overtime 
Mr. Winkle! Mr. Winkle! (Goes to 
There’s 
no telephone either. I guess I’m 
stuck in here for the night. (Sits 
down. The Mannequins come t 
life. Bili doesn’t notice them at 
first.) Hate to miss the party. Say 
I must be dreaming. I thought | 
saw that Witch move. 

6Host—You did 

siut—I’d better pinch myself real 
hard, (Continued on page 90 


door and tries to open it 
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Beware 


the I$ mM Vender! 


are at 


and Fair-Goers 


urtain opens Venders 

ma vTOUp IS 

WEIGHT GuEsser—Step right over 
here! Beautiful prize if I fail to 
ess your weight 
Don’t be bashful 


Listen, folks 


Step right up 
folks! Here you 
This little 


rl will have her choice of beauti- 


| do not gucss her 
thre pounds 
ment ’ her ap] xirnate 
Is that right? We shall 
Step right up on the scales 
ht. Well, there it is, folks, 
nose. She weighs ex- 
number mentioned pounds 
loo bad, girlie! You owt me a 
yuarter. (Girl pay Now, then, 
who’s next? 
venpern—Get your bal- 


! Beautiful bright-colored 


BALLOON 


I vour choice of any color 
Make the 
Only a dime Chil- 


How 


folks, get your balloons 


illoons 
a dime! kiddies 
happy folks l 
ther out many? 

Come 
here 
FOOD VENDER 


Get your hot dogs here! 


Here you are, folks 
Plenty of 
mustard and fixings. Try our hot 
luxe. Ice-cream sandwich 
Here 
Step 


ora coke Some née buys 


you are! Whatever you wish 
right up, folks 
ISM  VENDER stop, 


Look, look, look! Listen, listen, lis- 


Stop, stop! 
ten! Greatest cure of the 
What’s your trouble, folks? What’s 
trouble? I’m sure you have 


ages 


youl 


some. Don’t worry! I have some- 
thing guaranteed to cure it, what- 
ever it 1s. Step right up! All you 
do is take a bottle of this 

us ISM. (Holds up the bot- 

Everything will be rosy for 
you No 
troubles! Think of that! You can’t 
afford to be without it. Now, listen 


to this. For just today, this remark- 


more Wworrics, no more 


able remedy is absolutely free—one 
to a customer. (Farmer moves for- 
» show interest Ah, my 
friend, I can see you are interested 
What's 
Farmer—I'm a farmer 
ism VenDen—Well, my friend, you 


have plenty of headaches, don’t 


your occupation? 


of , 


SETTING 


A county fair. There is a booth at 
left front of stage on which are dis- 
played a number of large bottles with 
the letters ISM plainly marked on them 
\ second beoth, left of center, with an 
attractive awning, displays foods. At 
right front is a weight scale. The space 
between the food booth and the scale 
is reserved for the action of the various 
groups from “another land” upon whom 
a spotlight is focused at the proper 
time. 


CHARACTERS 


FArmr-coers— Any JOHN DOE 
number. CIR 

WEIGHT GUESSER soy—Peter Stone. 

BALLOON VENDER THE STATE 

FOOD VENDER FARMERS —Green, 

ISM VENDER Smith, Long. 

FARMER MINISTER 

LABORER CONGREGATION 

HOMEMAKER POLICE OFFICERS 

BUSINESSMAN LaBorers—Bill, Joe, 

OFFICIAL Dan. 

SUSIE Q. PUBLIC VOTERS 


To THe TeacHer 


\ few familiar words ending in ism 
written on the chalkboard should clari- 
fy the choice of a name for the “patent 
medicine” sold at this county fair. If 
any of your pupils are unacquainted 
with the lore of the spellbinders who 
peddled bottles of liquid ceure-alls dur- 
ing America’s colorful early years, 
other children who have read about 
them, seen them in movie or TV shows, 
or perhaps even met their modern 
counterparts at a carnival or fair will 
be happy to fill in this gap in their 
classmates’ education. Volunteers may 
demonstrate how a _ patent-medicine 
salesman might talk and act. Perhaps, 
as a result, the ISM Vender role will be 
cast by popular acclaim. 

Encourage the children to talk about 
the dangers of believing unauthorized 
claims, the wisdom of requiring proof, 
and the importance of reading carefully 
before signing one’s name to anything. 
Then use this play for reading and dis- 
cussion. (It points out the danger of 
desiring a life free from problems and 
the foolishness of hoping to get some- 
thing for nothing.) 


you? You work hard from morning 
Your feed 


bills are high but do you get enough 


to night. Am I right? 


for your products? No, of course 
not. Wouldn't you like to have all 
that changed? Of course you would 
all the other farmers in 
Well, you can! Just 
listen to my offer and accept it, and 


you and 


this country 


you won't have to worry about any 
of those things. Sounds pretty woa- 
It is! 
All you have to do is to accept my 
offer of a bottle of ISM absolutely 
free, ab-so-lute-ly free Others 
Think it over, my friend. 
Turns to Laborer.) I can tell you 


derful, doesn’t it, and it is 


cathe } 


know a good thing when you see it. 
What’s your occupation? 
tasorer—I work in a factory. 
ism venoer—Ah, you 
that vast army of underpaid, over- 
work and 


belong to 
worked laborers. You 
slave from day to day. But do you 
get paid what you’re worth? Of 


4 
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If given for an assembly program 
(grade five and up), insist that the 
actors deliver all speeches distinctly and 
meaningfully. Merely parroting words 
without thought or attention to phras- 
ing could destroy the play's significance. 
The ISM Vender has excellent oppor- 
tunity for change of inflection, change 
of pace, slide, and all the other tricks 
of persuasion. 

The play is suitable for United Na- 
tions Week if the point is made that 
the United Nations is a kind of inter- 
national John Doe and Susie Q. Public 
whose purpose is to recognize threats to 
democracy that arise in any nation of 
the world. 


CosTUMES 
The ISM Vender should be flashily 


dressed. The State wears dark blue shirt 
and trousers with an arm band con- 
spicuously marked THE state. Venders 
and all others should be suitably 
dressed to represent the characters they 
portray. Those representing citizens of 
an oppressed land are very shabby. 
American citizens are well dressed. 





course, you don’t! Does your boss 
apprec iate you? Of 
doesn’t. All you have to do is to 
take a bottle of ISM absolutely free 
and everything will be taken care 
of—and | taken 
Everything! It’s the chance of a 


course, he 


mean care of. 


ab-so-lute-ly free. 
You look 


or cupa- 


lifetime and 
Turns to Homemaker 
tired, What’s your 
tion? 
HOMEMAKER—I’m a homemaker. I 
keep house and look after the chil- 


lady. 


dren. 

ISM VENDER 
task that is! 
never enough money, round and 
round in circles doing the same 
routine tasks over and over. Am I 


And what a thankless 
Never enough time, 


right? Of course I am. Now what 
you need is a bottle of ISM. And 
you can have one absolutely free. It 
will make the world look rosy again 
as it did 
house to keep and these energetic 


before you had that 


MAUDE S. FELDMANN 


Central School 
Laurens, New York 


youngsters to care for. How would 
you like that? 
man.) You 
friend. What is your occupation? 

BUSINESSMAN 
a manufacturer. 

ism VENDER— You don’t have to say 
another word. Strikes cripple your 


Turns to Business- 
seem worried, my 


I'm a businessman 


taxes are terrific, 
your help is unruly. Am I right? 
Of course, I am. Well, then, listen 
My magic ISM will relieve you of 
all those anxieties, completely and 


Think it over. Re- 


Turns 


business, your 


permanently. 
member, it’s absolutely free. 
to Official.) Here’s another person 
who is interested in a good thing 
when he sees it. What is your occu- 
pation? 

orriciat—I work for the govern- 
ment. I’m an elected official. 

ism VeNDeR—And there’s no tough- 
er job anywhere than that. What- 
ever you do, there are complaints; 
taxes are too high: this is wrong: 
that is wrong and why don’t you do 
something about it? Am I right? 
Of course, I’m right. There’s noth- 
ing but criticism, criticism on every 
side. Heavy responsibility. I have 
something to offer that will make 
your life a bed of roses. My magic 
ISM will smooth all your difficul- 
ties. Now all you have to do is to 
accept my offer absolutely free 
Well, what do you say, gentlemen? 
How 


you ? 


about a bottle for each of 


While this conversation has been 
going on, Susie Q. Public and John 
Doe have been listening with great 
interest 

Farmer, Laborer, Businessman, 
Homemaker, and Official talk to- 
gether 

FARMER—Sounds ereat to me! 

tasoreR—What have we got 
lose? 

HOMEMAKER—I’m all for it. 

BUSINESSMAN—We don’t 
pay anything. 

orriciat—No harm in trying, it 


have to 


seems to me. 

ism VENDER—Fine, fine, fine! Now. 
step right up and receive your free 
bottle. 
er.) Oh, there’s just one little for- 
mality—just for my 
know, just for the record. Before I 
deliver your (Continued on page 87 


Interested ones move clos- 


record, you 











Music Hath Charms There is no limit to the amount of Music can help get rid of destruc- | one has brought you a nice surprise 
; ; excellent seasonal material. Usually I | tive feelings that often come out in a new red bicycle. How do you fe 
(Continued from page 68) start the holiday songs about two weeks | undesirable behavior when bottled up like acting?” Feelings of guilt melt 
What else did they do? Who wants to in advance, except at Christmas when “How does this music make you feel? away with the knowledge that othe 
be Goldilocks skipping through the we have a full month of lovely Christ- Sad? Happy? Frightened? Angry? people also get angry, or jealous, or 
forest?” mas music. Starting with the Christ- How do you look when you’re angry? disgruntled. 

At Thanksgiving time we can work mas story and the carols that go with Someone has torn your picture, how So our music program in the kin- 
out Indian dances, as well as other ac- it, we advar to Christmas trees, and do you wish you could act? Who dergarten is ever-changing, varying 
uvities. A book from the library shows toys in legend and song. In the last would like to be the Angry, Ones?” uses to the needs of five-year-olds, and 
Indian men raising corn, shooting their week excitement is very high, and it | “Now let’s choose some Happy Ones. helping them grow in observation 
food, and doing ceremonial dances seems soon enough to introduce the Does this music go with happy feel- controls, information, expression, .and 

. suspense of Dear Old Santa. | ings? No? How about this? Some- pleasure. 


The women grind corn into meal, 
gather wood, cook the meat over open 
fires, and sew buckskins into tents and 

clothes. At the same time we are ree 
building concepts of Indians as peace- 
ful, not warlike people. 

Any class unit, such as The Home, 
[ransportation, Community Helpers, 
and The Farm, is greatiy enhanced by 
the wealth of songs that add to chil 
dren’s vocabulary and give informa 








Y ry I r V 

SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... 5verywuere 
tion, as well as point up the high 
lights. Songs are more easily remem 
bered than the content of too much 
spoken information. It is easy to turn 
a deaf ear to adult talking, while songs 
with their simple, direct action and 
rhythm, are absorbed without effort. 


f 


Each teacher usually prefers to 


choose her own favorite songs from 
the wealth of material offered in 
school music books and in periodical 
keeping in mind her goals of parti 
pation, content, action, and sound ef 
fects. Besides the two books already 


mentioned, I use The American Sing 
er, Book One American B ) 
and The Kindergarten Book (Ginn 
Rest time, far from attractive to 
most five-year-olds, can be a welcome 
oasis in the busy session if accompa 
nied by pleasant, melodic tunes or 
sical story records. The old record “In 
a ( lox in Shop Is an excell nt cn 
See how many different clocks y 
hear and then tell me after you p 


your mats away.” Another Sing-Along 
Record (YPR 723) about “The Mon- 
key and the Donkey” fits in very ni 


ly YPR refers to Young People’s 
Records available from The Greyst 
Corp., | Sixth Ave., New York 
Familiar Mother Goose songs are re- 
laxing. Even story records, if not too 
noisy or full of suspense, such as “Th 


Sleepy Family” YPR 611), are espe- 





cially good 

We want our children to have a 
background of familiar all-time songs, 
like “Old Folks at Home,” “Juanita,’ 
“Stars of the Summer Night,” and so 
on. After playing several of thes 
softly on the piano, I have had chil- | 
dren ask for them to be played over 
again. They enjoy recognizing tunes 


that they have heard before. Piano 
music is a real treat to those who hear 


wi A 









| 
} 
| 
only mechanical music. | 


AYR 


IN TOKYO, TOO...THE GOOD TASTE THE WHOLE WORLD ENJOYS 


PRES AI neue 


at 


A Seurlle 


“ 
hae 

















Wherever you travel around the globe—you will find Coca-Cola— 





best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. @ In more than 





100 countries, the famous taste of Coke—its purity, wholesomeness 


“TI Say eon eee and quality are recognized and ac¢ laimed, 
10se Diesse co ercials. 2 

wasn't for them the children would 
never get their homework done. 


oA ARK. COF Sut tece8 T COCA-COLA C PANY, 
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The Elementary 
DRI-INK PE 


FOR 


SY 


DESIGNED AND APPROVED 


GRADES 3 


THIS INSTRUMENT IS NOT 
SOLD IN STORES. 
AVAILABLE TO 
EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


THROUGH 


MODEL NO. 150 


MEDIUM 
POINTS 


COMBINES STANDARD and REMEDIAL DESIGN 


Surprisingly helpful and inexpensive for the Teacher who appreciates the best in a modern writing 
tool The “Student Grip”, enables the child to hold the instrument in a relaxed position with no 
fear of fingers slipping down on the point 

“Pressure Corrected”, the magic point of the pen teaches the Student to use no more than the pressure 
needed in making a fine line 

The modern square barrel prevents this tool from rolling...saves greatly in breakage and 
misplacement. 

Beautiful colors in blue, green, white, black, red and yellow 


FRE E 32 PAGE CATALOG SCHOOL WRITING INSTRUMENTS 


WRITE SCHOOL PEN COMPANY, CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 


SUPER-FINE or MEDIUM points 


FREE TEACHING AlDS ! 


Make history, social 
studies, economics, 
nutrition easier to teach 
— more fun to learn! 


Here’s the help you need to plan for 
next term — United Fruit Company’s 
free educational material! Just mail 
the coupon below for your catalogue of 
teaching aids and a full-color wall chart 
of Middle America. You'll also receive 
a manual describing United Fruit 
Company’s 21-minute color film, “Jour- 
ney to Bananaland,” and telling how 
to order it on a free loan basis, 


c-------- 


UNITED 
Educat al Serv 
Mt. Vernon, WN. Y 


FRUIT COMPANY 
ice Department, Box 32A 


ur descriptive material listed 
chart 


Please send me y 


above piu fy r wo 


Name 





Address 


City 





otate 





vithin continental limits 
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tf the Unitec 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | on 
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Diego’s 


Boast 


(Continued from page 47) 


The printer smiled. Then he took 
off his apron. “A printing press with- 
out paper is as useless as monkey's fat 
Come, my son. Let us go to the square 
to hear the proclamation. Perhaps we 
may find a change of fortune.” 

“T wonder if the King and Queen 
will appear. Everyone says the proc- 
lamation means some very important 
news 

“Let us hope,” said the printer, 
“that it not mean more taxes.” 
He turned the big key in the door. 
“It has been hard on the tradespeople 
since the King and Queen made their 
here in Barcelona.” 
the printer and his son 
made their way through the narrow 
cobbled Barcelona to the 
Plaza de Palacio, the big public square. 
“It is almost like a_ festival,” ex- 
claimed Diego. “See! Everyone in 
Barcelona must be here today.” 

The printer bowed a greeting to a 
friend. “Good day, Master de Tormes.” 

The friend stopped. “Good day, 
Master Posa. Have you heard what 
they are saying? Well, I, for 
never thought Columbus would return 
when he sailed away last year.” 

“What about Columbus? What are 
they saying? Has he returned?” Both 
Diego and his father wanted to know. 

Master de Tormes laughed. He 
shrugged. “It is only a rumor after all.” 

Diego opened his mouth to ask an- 
when he felt a tug on 
At his elbow was 


does 


court 
Together 


streets ot 


one, 


other question 
his arm. He 
a bov his own age dressed in the cos- 
page it the Pala é 

Diego greeted him with 
the 


turned 


tume of a 
lonzo!” 

pleasure, “And 
Palace today . 

Alonzo rolled his eyes. “Never fear, 
I am still on duty. I am here in the 
Plaza because Don Luis de Santangel 
told me to come. He is Chancellor of 
the Royal Household, you know. See, 
there he is. Is that not a handsome 
doublet and cloak he is wearing?” 
Quickly Alonzo glanced around him 
and then whispered to Diego, “Come 
with me. Such news I have! I am near 
to bursting from not telling it!” 

Then he turned and dodged through 
the crowd until he stood behind the 
Chancellor of the Royal Household 
Th Don was a tall man in the rich 
costume of a court noble 

Diego had to leap like a goat to 
keep up with his friend. Finally he 
beside him. 
“Here come the 


you are not in 


was panting 

“Look!” he 
heralds!” 

*“Sssh!”’ 
act like 
tains!” 

“What is your news?” pressed Dies 

“It’s Columbus,” said Alonzo, but 
the rest of his words were drowned 
out by the blare of the heralds’ 
trumpets as they across the 
The heralds were followed by 
a richly dressed court noble carrying 
a roll of parchment, who proceeded to 
a small raised platform 

“By order of Their August Majesties, 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
I make the following pronouncement,” 
the officer bawled. “Know then that 
Christopher Columbus, who left the 
shores of Spain in August of the past 
year, has returned. He has discovered 
vast lands which he has claimed 
for Spain!” 

Everyone in the Square cheered and 
howled with joy. 

“We knew it in the Palace yester- 
day,” whispered Alonzo. “A messenget 
came with the letter. All day and all 
night the scribes have been busy writ- 
gentlemen of the 
such excite- 


cried 


whispered Alonzo. “Don’t 


a bumpkin from the moun- 


came 


square 


new 


copies tor the 
You never 


ing 
Court 
ment!” 


Saw 


The heralds trumpeted again. The 
reading would continue. 

“Columbus,” said the court officer, 
“sent a letter to Their Majesties tell- 
ing of the many wonders that he 
found. The letter came from Lisbon 
where his ship took shelter from a 
wild storm...” 

From their position behind the Don, 
Diego and his friend listened breath- 
lessly while the court officer read the 
whole letter. Columbus described the 
beautiful islands, the kind and friend- 
ly people, the abundance of gold. 

The proclamation finished 
amidst great cheering and shouts of 
the crowd. “That is the most wonder- 
ful letter in the whole world!” ex- 
claimed Diego. “On my father’s print- 
ing press he could make hundreds of 
copies so everyone in Spain could read 
it!” 

“Dolt!” Alonzo jeered. “And do you 
suppose you just ask the King if you 
can print his letter?” Then soberly 
he added, “Of course, it is the great- 
est letter in the world! Even now it 
is being translated into Latin and then 
it will be sent to Rome. That will 
prove that Columbus claimed the 
islands for Spain.” 

“I wish I could get 
Diego said passionately. “My father 
is the best printer in Barcelona. He 
could print many, many copies of the 
letter on his press while the scribes 
are making one.” 

Alonzo frowned and made a mo- 
tion of silence. He gestured toward 
Don de Santangel who was standing 
right before them. Too late Diego 
saw that the chance'lor had heard him 

“What is vour name, boy?” he asked 
And when Diego told him, he 
served, “Then your father must be 
Pedro Posa, the printer “ 

“Yes, Your Grace,” he said. “Pedro 
Posa is my father, and he is the finest 
printer in Barcelona!” 

The Don rubbed the end of his nose 
“Hm. Hm. I have heard of the press 
of Pedro Posa. Where is your father 
I would talk with him.” 

Diego bowed hurriedly 
him at once, Your Grace.’ 

Pushing and scrambling he wormed 
through the packed Square 
until he found his father. “The Don,” 
he panted. “Don Luis de Santangel 
He wishes to see you, Father. Come, 
follow m¢ 

Before they had gone far they were 
met by Alonzo. “Wait! The Don in- 
quired the way to your printing shop 
He will meet you there.” 

As Diego and his father hurried 
back to the little shop, Diego tried to 
tell his father how it all happened. 

“—_ hope,” the printer “that 
you were not crowing too loudly about 
the work that we do. It is not the 
rooster that lays the ege © 

Diego hung his head. Would his ex- 
travagant talking be the cause of mors 
woe? “But you are a good printer, 
Father. You are!” 

The Don was waiting at the shop 
When the unlocked, he 
entered, bringing color and richness to 
the dingy little place. 

“T have heard,” the Don said, “of 
the work you have printed, Posa. | 
have also heard that you are an honest 
man.” He stepped closer and lowered 
his voice. “It is not generally known, 
but I also have received a letter from 
Columbus. This letter was sent from 
Seville.” 

The Don produced a small roll of 
parchment “This is the letter 
as you heard read in the square today, 
but this one is addressed to me. I 
believed in Columbus from the very 

(Continued on page 77) 


was 


that letter!” 


ob- 


“T will tell 


his way 


said, 


door was 


same 














Diego’s Boast JoHN—My mother was chairman of Bitty—Do you suppose your mother sitty—I'll bet our parents and the 
Ste v a committee last year. She got a kit would help us this year? grownups in our neighborhood will! be 
(Continued from page 76) from the United Nations in New York Jimmy—I’m sure my sister would like pleased. 
first.” He handed the parchment to City. It told what to do. There were to help and she would ask some others. JOHN—Come on home with me, and 
the printer. “You may set your type posters to put in store windows, and JOHN—I'll ask my mother. She will we'll ask my mother now, so we can 
from this, Master Posa. Kindly usé arm bands—orange and black—for us probably be glad to help us get started. get started right away. 
ig ao ae i to wear. We carried milk cartons with N What if there isn’t time 
the very finest paper. r cutee seul Unck teats a aie — og hoe isn’t time Epitoriat Note: Your school probably 
“How many copies, Your Grace? =_—er & olac ands for [0 o enough to write for a kit receives UNICEF information, but if 
The Don thought a moment, narrow- drop coins into. Lots of them gave jimmy—We could make some arm the publicity about the Trick or Treat 
lng his keen gray eves. “Six? Five? Six dimes and quarters. I collected more bands and put bands on milk cartons. oy ion t my t _— hild: get f ee 
gray e} N oD . “he : : is é enough for 25 children) from 3 
copies I shall want. Return them your- than six dollars, enough for milk for BONNIE— Yes, we could make posters, Committee for UNICEF, United Nations, 
ninety children for a week. too. That would be fun. | New York, N.Y, 


self to the Palace with the parchment 
letter.” He turned and swept out the 
I 
door. 
“The paper!” Diego hissed in a 
frantic whisper. “Father! We have no 
paper! Master Valdes said no more 


paper!” 
The printer beat his fists against j RS GIAN | 
> i “T am 


his head in complete dismay. “I 


indeed like the man in the proverb. 
He was given almonds to eat and he Fi LL COLOR 
had no teeth.” 

“Father!” Diego’s voice was bright 


with hope. “I shall acquaint Master 

Valdes of your work for the Don. Then 

he will surely let us have the paper.” | 
At that moment a shadow moved in 


the shop. Again the tall Don stood in 


the doorway, “One thing more, printer 
No one must know of my letter until 
you have completed the printing!” 








Just as the printer and his son ex- 
changed completely hopeless looks, the 
Chancellor opened the money bag 


hanging from his belt and threw out a ’ k y to 
gold coin. “There will be another \ Ty ogee master pany weeveo mn 
when you come to the Palace.” ISI ar a BILLION vea 

As the Don turned, Diego leaped in > “ 
front of him. “And after—after your 
letters are done, Your Grace .. .” He 
was breathless with his boldness. ““May 
I press on the same type? On the | =~ montis EN 
cheapest paper? So I can read the ‘ , a7 
splendid Columbus letter myself?” - 

The Don hesitated. He looked at 
the burning eyes in Diego's young 
face. He laughed. “Your young goat 
is lively,” he said to the printer. To 
Diego, he said, “Print as you wish, boy 
Print a gross on your cheap paper and 
fill your pockets with coin. Everyon 
in Barcelona will buy whether they 


can read or no. Good day!” 
“Your Grace! Father! Did you 


hear?” Diego's head was a-whirl. “A 
thousand thanks, Your Grace!” He rar 
‘ , : . PARTS LENS -FAR 
after the Don \ thousand blessing PRINCIPAL PA THIN LE 
to you.” DOOR seeing 


made for ouT 


Then returning to the little shop, 
he swaggered in, puffing out his nar- 
row chest. He picked up the gold coin 

‘Master Valdes,’ I shall say, as I 
throw the gold before him, ‘a ream of 


your finest paper for the press of 
P dro Posa!” 


wonderful eyes were 


ALA: NEAR SEEIN® 
SATU! al. | ' 


| 
Beggars’ Night | 
1C esti aa 71) | PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR! 
-ontinued from page /1, 
Pa a a silane un hace ones | Fascinating instructor-aid for all classes, 8 to 15 years! Action pictures show Evolution of Human Eye, 
once a day for a month. In some Nature’s Method of Focusing. Famous Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination Discs, Astigmatic “Wheels” 





places NICE as trained workers 
pI os Beso hl oy Mes pag rops. | help you screen pupils for faulty vision. Many extra features. 
And in countries where they have cows P 
but the cows don’t give enough milk ee ee ey OD Ae Se Oe a Se ee 
except in the rainy season, UNICEF 
has helped build milk-processing plants ‘ 
so they can have their own all the year. - R is £— a 

sitty—But what does Halloween 


have to do with it? vie) PAGE MANUAL i , , just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling and mailing. 


ImMMY—Someone must have had the '¢ progress egrets , 4 : 
é < master key to man’s P Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 


angnt Se Haat comerting: meney. Se FOR INSTRUCTORS - I'll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 


other children would he Ip to keep kids 


here out of mischief and would be bet- & 25 TAKE-HOME 
ter than asking for treats for ourselves 


sonnie—That’s so, too. I got a lot | MPa WML tag) 
f stuff last year, candy and cookies 
and pope orn and other th ngs. lots | FOR CHILDREN Address. CHOSCHHOHHOHOOHHS HEHEHE SHEESH HOH SOHO OESEOHOEEEE®S eeees 


more than I could eat, and I didn't 

need it. I'd like to try collecting for , 

rr _ MAIL COUPON Topay } | 
jyimmy—Let’s do it. How can we 

start, John? 


Better Vision Institute Dept. T-10 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


“7 

Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose | 
s 

l 

I 


DL hotintadbedkeehdcbdaeneneebsctcueessues eebenes eens 
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Paul Bunyan’s Men Grease the Griddle A 360’ roll of personalized 
Continued from page 67) gold or silver foil tape 
axet—Oh, Ole, please be quiet! Slim, PAUL'S VOICE That’s why I didn’t ; rtp Christmas 
if you had 12 or 14 telephone poles tell Ole I'd need a blizzard corral for frm 
| . mily Name 
with flour sacks on the end, would that _ these fine young blizzards. He ought to your Name or Fa 
do it? think of building a corral himself. " 
suiw—No. It would still take too suim (looking at Ole Now, who's our gift 
| long, ee besides, I don’t have that thinking? Ole, where’s your blizzard ‘ 
3 es and flour sacks. All of my corral to you. 
fifty lpers are busy breaking eggs o.e—Blizzard corral! Of course. 
i anyway We'll have to keep those young bliz- 
OLE Too bad Paul isn’t here. He zards shut up. Ill hurry and build a 2017 Been Clark 
| would think of something good strong one. Now, you fellows ichmond Hills san. 
announcer—If I know Paul, he is won't tell Paul I did not think of it i Cherie North Caroling 
nking about it right now. He is myself, will you? 


hunery. He knows the new griddle is suuim—I won't teli him, Ole. That 5 dispensers, each with 300 
| in 10 < *< is on’ > if oO 7e 
ready and that Slim will cook pancak« iS, t won't tell, you will forget I cellophane tape labels $ 95 
Th iginal 1 t for hin didn’t know how to grease the griddle. 
5 Cam, Cay eric—I have an idea. You know that o.te—Mum’s the word! Shake, Slim. 
| ‘ Enough to decorate all your gifts: handsome gold or silver 


portable laboratory Paul always talks out loud to Babe as Ole and Slim shake hands.) foil ready-to-stick labels, “Merry Christmas from”. . . per- 
they walk along. Sh-h-h-h! Let’s listen ERIC Sh-h-h-h-h! sonalized (any 2 first names, or yours and husband's or 
family name, or one complete name)—our gift to you, with 


to what he i ng +! P ‘ ; ing 
HUNDREDS OF EXPERIMENTS diay eeule "oo Oe AXEL” Qui t! Paul's still talking. order for 5 rolls cellophane labels (each roll can be a differ- 
PAULS VOICE et’s hurry, Babe! I PAUL S$ VOICE I know Axel will have ent name and address, etc., or print any message, up = 
ca st emel Ose ‘ eS > e hot. so we cz se 4 lines); blue ink on white cellophane; each roll, 300 labels 
SCIENCE KIT —conrains over 80 an ; ell ti pancakes Slim _ the fire hot, we can warm ourselves, cometea with handy Giaatie Giapenser. Peevent (ens of 


pieces of quality apparatus essential is Maku n hungry enough to eat at and so the pancakes will cook. books, music records, toys, skates, bicycles. Dignifies sta 
to elementary scieace teachin least twelve of them! axe.—I was just going to step out- tionery, checks, packages. $15.95 total value for $9.95 
, ll Ive! ! : . _—) Order today. Sorry, no C.0.D."s. Orders sent postpaid 
stim— Twelve! Oh, my! And it takes side. Will three cords be enough, Slim: saan “Satie, ten, Gent. TOE, 065 Grand fore, 98 Gaul 22, Oe 

‘y , Hae. fa v wis <<, 
SCIENCE KiT—comes complete ve of us to finish one suum (not meaning it)—Of course, 


with Teacher's Manual covering 14 eric—Sh-h-h-h! Quiet, everybody! you were just going to get some wood, 

units of Experiences; Astronomy Man- sten! Axel! Yes, three cords will be enough alien s 

wal; Star Chart; and Blough and Black- paut's voice—I hope Slim has fig- eric—Sh-h-h-h! Quiet! _tePRe or Pi ure 

wood's Teaching Elementary Sei- ured out how to grease the new grid- paut's voice—And I'm sure Eric has | you . hands of every child t 

ence " 1 . le p tru te nd culture writes a noted 
, s tf pancake \ nt stick been doing his listening exercises, SO 





SCIENCE KIT-—is simple to use OLE (not 7 ning it)—Of course! he will be able to hear me when we bes a ~y 7 a rw “cents Bac 

. experiments clearly explained . . . mes ee oe - ; take our first trip into outer space. trates re nite: 
students see scientific principles dem- PAUL S VOICE ll he has to do is to ove—How about those listening ex- 
onstrated. sten fat | s on tl et of 30 or 4 ercises, Eric? 

| ik rs and let them go skating on the eric—Oh, dear me. I forgot. I'll 

SCIENCE K1T—-soives the prob- ridd he think it’s fun start right away 
lems of securing Elementary Science hat’s it! That will do it! Ppaut's voice—Faster, Babe! Faster! 
Spparatus and storing it . . . weighs I sont feet First, we will put these strong young 
only 15 Ibs. .. . saves TIME - MON- paut's voice—We have to let the _ blizzards in Ole’s corral. Then we will 
EY - EFFORT. nen thir things out for themselves get warm at Axel’s hot fire; and then 


u 


SCIENCE KIT—is used success- now and thet t we, Babe? we will sit down with Eric and the 
; , . an? oof. = . . . . Pilgrims Going t 1 »oughton 
fully in over 50,000 schools in every King a Who's think- loggers and eat pancakes cooked by in Gane ee eae an esi of 30 pictures 
: . iT finues 06 1 ‘olumbus md the ims, f mts. OF 
state .. . is recommended by Science mtg: Continued on page 79) — - a3 refer th 4 Fy ¢ MF, -~4*- 
30 $1.80 | 1 three set 
eb cited 1 to a Sisase AE 
x . it ' sample pic es 
immediate delivery. Price $39.95 FOB education in itself 
- nda. N.Y. Write for circul THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13. 
onawanda, N.Y. Write for circular. MALDEN, MASS. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 








Replacement Service Arithmetic Terms Puzzle 




















NOW or Primary Grades | | eee CONSIDERED 
end ¥ ir MS directly 
a GREENWICH BOOK Opes eens 
8 £ TAPE RECORDERS 
ie Y HI FI COMPONENTS 
ee } Tapes—Accessories MERITAPE 
ae a oe 
So ee Ro 
i i i i i i ia 


by c pepenatin t authors early 
Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
UNUSUAL VALUES Low Cost, High 
& SSE eea2 ©) FREE! This Beautiful BIG Hilustrated 


7 w ab : at It nati t listribution, 
nd t wut ill igned books. All subjects wel 
New York 17. N. ¥ 
Send for Free Catalog Quality record- 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 








| Moke Leather Purses, Belts, Billfoids 
| J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ava 


; x , 

BEEBE RwBA. 4 Department 8115, Chicago 24, Illinois 

= - eee ee PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
& 





Learn at Home Music is important 


to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader 
ship and builds group feeling. At home... in spare 


J U N | O R Poe a . learn . improved methods to teach 
2 2s class. See how easily you lead them... as 

ACROSS 15. The answer to a division prob- they enthuse orer musical routines, Create new inter 
- lem si 1 the ot lassroom ead is the ve Pe Home Study 

: : m School with courses leading to th ACH ELOR Oo 
the key to successful science teaching 1. To combine two or more num- 16. The answer to a subtraction MUSIC degree. Check course you are interested in and 
in the primary grades . . . contains all bers into one sum problem mail coupon for illustrated lesson and’ booklet. 'N 


the equipment needed through Grade 2. The abbreviation for vard obligation. 
DOWN emcee eee ee 


Three includes Teacher's Manual 4. The ones’ 1 ; d 
“ee . « product, tens prod- UNIVERSITY EXTENS! 
DP  emasr-e- : ON CONSERVATORY 
of Experiments and ‘Teuching Elemen- uct, hundreds’ product, and so on, 1. The subject of this puzzle Dept. E-802, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hil. | 


tary Science” Bulletin. in a multiplication problem are called 3. In the example, 6 + 2 = 3, [ Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) ( Violin " 


Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) © Guitar 


——$$——_ > - - > ee ~’ 
This portable laboratory comes in a products 2 is the . © Piano, Teacher's Normal Course © Mandolin | 


. 6. To find the total number in a 5. The formula for finding the , Piano, Student's Course {) Clarinet 
sturdy fiberboard case for easy stor 8 } Ear Training & Sight Singing iz 


: " P , > , . ‘ - = i] Sax 
age. Immediate delivery. Price $21.75 stated number of equal groups area 18 , “ . © Hist. & Anal. of Mu Cornet"trumpet 
F O B Tonawanda, N.Y. Free circular 7. The whole sum or amount 8. A part of a number or object . Adv Compositic 2. O Pr f. Cornet-Tpt. 
oe ° . . le. Counterpoin [) Choral Conduct 
: 8. In the example, '4 of 20 . 9. The answer to a multiplication © Harmony O Dance Asvenaing: OF Voie 
Replacement Service 5 is a ——— art roblem 
P P 
10. The number of square units 10. A number to be added to an- Name 


in a flat surface is its ————. other number to make the sum ee. ts oe : 
Inc. 11. .5 is a ———— fraction. 12. The opposite of width Street 
’ 








14. In the example, 8 6 I 13. The answer to an addition City 


5 i h =) P 
Tonawanda, N.Y. > problem Douglas Sterke Music experience 


(For key, see page 88) eee ae ae ee ee 
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Paul Bunyan’s Men 
Grease the Griddle 


(Continued from page 78) 


Slim on the new griddle. Faster, Babe! 
Pancakes ahead! 

stim—I’ll have to hurry! Turn on the 
mixer, Axel! Paul’s almost here! 

ANNOUNCER—And when Paul 
rived, the blizzard corral was ready, 
the fire in the stove was hot, Eric had 
done his listening exercises, the grid- 
dle was greased, and the pancakes were 
the best Slim ever made. In fact, they 
were so good that Paul ate fourteen of 
them! 

AUTHOR'S Note: This incident follows 
no published version, so far as I know. 
The book we were using at the time I 
wrote it was Days of Adventure (Lyons 


ar- 


and Carnahan). In a volume entitled 
Paul Bunyan of the Great Lakes by 
Stan Newton (Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 
3) appears the bit about greasing the 
griddle with hams tied to the feet. The 
items in Paul’s lunch and the bit about 
Paul’s projected trip into outer space 


are original with me, but the rest of the 
play “just grew” from many tall tales 
about the hero of the North Woods, read 
over a period of years. 

When I wrote the play I was a teacher 
of remedial reading at the elementary 
school in Big Bear Lake, California. 


Autumn Activities for the 
Mentally Retarded 


(Continued from page 66) 


of the gentle rains of autumn caused 
excitement there had been no 
rain all summer. Football was a city- 
wide topic. A festival preceded the 
first university game. Halloween and 
Chanksgiving were pointed out as out- 
standing high lights of the fall. Birth 
days were observed to help each child 
remember in which natal 
day belonged 

rhrough all these experiences and 
events there motiva- 
tions for academic work. The informa- 
tion for the Daily Newspaper written 
chalkboard was supplied by 
A child had 
ybservation to report 
Their autumn 
weekly in 


since 


season his 


were continuous 


on the 
the 


new seas 


entire class who 
nal 
received warm 
»bservations 
t very 
group 


sume 


praise 
were recorded 
book so that an 
the pages at the 
nonreaders drew the 


large entire 
could read 
time. The 
illustrations and made oral reports o1 
facts they had learned. When a child 
brought in pertaining t 
autumn, it was put on display with 
the child’s illustrated story printed on 


something 


a chart over it. Later this chart was 
added to the other original stories on 
the chart holder, for review at a later 
date, or during odd moments. The 


daily activities supplied the words and 
sentences for handwriting, and also the 
for written Oral 
language and were in 
tegrated with vocabulary in their read 
ing textbooks. 

Ihe experiences also carried over to 
dramatic play. From 
songs, and films, they 
animals and birds and their prepara- 
tions for the following season—winter 
With masks or costumes the children 
pretended they were various creatures 
and showed what each did to be ready 
carried on 


topics language. 


word 


games 


Stories, por ms 


learned about 


Art of some form was 
daily. Since many of the youngsters 
did not have chances to go to the 


country, colorful autumnal scenes were 
put on display and changed frequently 
to make the children aware of the vast 
wealth of colors in nature. Vhey were 
free ly 
handicraft 


encouraged to use colors and 
abundantly. Their major 
projects were boxes decorated with 
nature materials and belts and 
made of colored burlap adorned wit! 


bags 


tiny redwood cones and small magnolia 


pods. Tapestries, depicting autumn 


trees and leaves, were made by com- 





— 


bining black yarn stitchery with bits 
of cloth of various colors and texture 

Thus, by different means and 
approaches, the aspects of autumn 
were presented to the children in the 
hope of increasing retention. Starting 
from their immediate environment, 
and using teaching techniques based 
on concrete facts and materials, gave 
them greater mental stimulation 
Opportunities were provided for the 
children to acquire practical and use- 


| 


ful knowledge through the use of their 
tactile and perceptual senses. 

There was also enrichment from the 
aesthetic standpoint, typified by the 
following incidents. Cathy was filled 
with joy when she made an especially 
good dried weed arrangement. “I never 
knew I could make anything so pur- 
ty,” she cried. And Albert’s arrange- 
ment was made on a strip of bark with 
a tiny fawn included. He carried it 
carefully to his railroad shanty home, 


where it was the only object of be 
in that drab environment. Over | 
| nearly always solemn face spread a 
| long, proud smile as he placed his 
creation on the center of the table 
The Pointer is a newsette edited by 
Mary Carolyn Dobbs. It contains items 
of interest to all special-class teachers 
The subscription rate is $1.50 for | 
} issues a year. Please send also five self 
addressed envelopes (6” x 9") with a 
four-cent stamp on each. Address: The 
Pointer, 1714 Francisco Street, Berkeley 
8, California. 














COAL'S POWER 


FLOWS 







homes, 


times as 
As a 
panies 
double 
mately 


steam-g 


prices 
energy, 


country 
reason 


South 
FREE! 


for use i 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
+  ... steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators, This electricity 
| is delivered through power lines to 


The use of electric power has grown 
tremendously 
demands of an increasing population, 
expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 


while coal now produces 709 
produce a higher percentage as re- 


serves of other fuels decrease and their 


contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy. As our 


serves of this wondrous resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


coupon below. 


BY WIRE 











schools, industrial plants. 





to meet the energy 


much electricity as we do now! 
result, electric power com- 

are expected to more than 
their use of coal, now approxi- 
160 million tons a year. And 
or : 

0 ot 


enerated electricity, it will 


increase. Experts say nuclear 
because of its high cost, will 





grows, we will have even more 
to be grateful for our vast re- 





ern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


If you desire complete information on coal 


m your classes, fill out and mai! the 


Pe 


cee eae ae ae ae ae eee 





Educational Section, National Coal Association 81902 l 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C | 
() Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
() Please send me information on careers in the coal | 
industry for my students. | 
Name__. — — { 
as —— — | 
ae | 
ee Zone Sate — l 
Position or grade___ — —_— 1 
a 2 Ewe ewe ewe ae wee aad 
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THE TOUCH OF MAGIC 
that helps them learn 
faster 


Nearly any subject con be enhanced with 
Instructo cut-outs used on an Instructo flan- 
boord, Arithmetic and language arts 
lessons ore especially effective the flannel 
boord way. Tangible, colorful felt symbols 


ne! 


adhere to the soft green flan- 
Each 
cally, meaningfully, There's really no other 


“magically’ 


nel surface. lesson unfolds dramati- 


visual teaching method so simple, so effec- 


tive. You can use the flannel board oa 


number of woys this term, 





c YARDS 


LANNE L 


Finished ock framed boards ore covered 


with long-wearing flannel in light or dark 

green. Come complete with detachable 

T lt-Rite stand. 

No. 5—!8" « 28" Flonne!l Board 

No, 7—24" x36" Folding Board 
(Folds to 18" x24") 


FELT CUT-OUT SETS 


$3.25 
5.50 


No. 10—PRIMARY CUT-OUTS 
144-pieces. Assorted colors, Die-cut stars, 
dises, squores, bors, birds, ducks, rabbits, 
peors and apples $1.90 
No. 25—HOLIDAY CUT-OUTS 
Correlate arithmetic with holidays. 144 die- 


cut turkeys, jack-o-lanterns, evergreen trees, 


hearts, hatchets, clover, chicks and flags. 
Assorted colors $1.90 
No, 50—-NUMBER ASSORTMENT 

Thirty 3-inch die-cut numbers, 3 each, 0 
through 9. Red, blue or yellow $.60 


No. 40—MANUSCRIPT LOWER CASE 
AND CAPITAL LETTERS 
Complete alphabet, with larger selection 
of commonly used letters. Die-cut in block 
form. Screen-printed on “cling-tite” Rocked 
board $1.00 


No. 41I—DIE-CUT MANUSCRIPT LOWER 
CASE LETTERS 

150 individually die-cut 2" felt letters. Com- 

plete alphabet larger selection of 

commonly used letters, Red, blue or yellow 


$1.90 


with 


FAVORITE STORIES 
Screen-printed in three bright colors on 
white felt. Contain all necessary choracters 
and settings each $.85 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


150—Community Helpers 
15!—Community Workers 
152—The Three Pigs 
153—Snow White 
154—Goldilocks and 3 Bears 
155—Ginger Bread Boy 
156—Red Riding Hood 
157—The Ugly Duckling 
158—Henny Penny 
160——Cinderella 

162—3 Billy Goats Gruff 
164—Original Story Set 
166—Mother Goose Set 


FREE! Write for complete catalog 
of Instructe flannel boards and felt 
cut-outs, 





from VISUAL AIDS 


Order 
your schoo! 
supply dealer 
or eh ee 


CO. 


JACRONDA MFG. 


2A-1, 
Phila. 31, 


Dept 


5449 Hunter St., Pa 
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UN Week 
Continued from page 71) 
“That 


doesn't 


Jane gets into the discussion 


makes us U.S. Ambassadors, 


it 

Rachel sees that in corresponding 
with her pen pal she is a U.S. Ambas- 
sador 

Jim recognizes that he will be a 
U.S. Ambasador as he interprets his 
country to his new neighbor 

Carl gets the idea that in singing 
and da ing he ind the other enter- 
tainers are also U.S. Ambassadors, in- 
terpret other nations to their own 


itrvimen 
conclusions by 
can do 


ims up their 
There isn’t much we 
further the 


, 
Brian s 
saving 


directly to actual business 


of the UN, but we can do our part to 
bring about understanding between the 
people of the U.S. and the people ot 
other nations. Then maybe when we 
are older and some of us are holding 
UN joos oT in the U.S govern- 
ment we will find that other nations 
are ready and willing to work with us 
for world pe ace.” 
Thrift Week 
Continued from page 71 

warne—Well, my steel engravings 
have pictures of the Presidents of the 
United States on them 

ctoria—He is talking about dollar 
bills. We collect coins, too. They have 
heads of famous men on them. We 
bring them in on Bank Day to add to 

r col ion 

gune—My bankbook is filling up 

st. It is wonderful to think I have 
money tomy “ 

scotr—When I have saved $18.75, 
I am going to buy a bond. In ten years, 
that mon will be worth twenty-five 
dollars 

Gtoria—Alvee, you're the secretary 
Do vou know how. many dollars the 
bovs 1 girls of our school have 
banked so tar this vear? 

liyee g s current statistics 

GLENN That's a lot of money. Who 
mana s tl bank de POsits Does the 

icher do it 

ALYCE No we manage our own 
money Our system is very simple. 
Describes f du 

GLENN— Doesn't it take a long time? 

june— That doesn’t take much long- 
er than it does to tell about it 


GLENN—Do all the children belong 


WAYNE No 


they don’t, but we al- 
wavs trv for 100 per cent. Anyone can 
1 th b by depositing twenty-five 





its. That is enough to start a new 
Each week you deposit any 
mount y wish. You can draw out 
your money whenever you wish. If 
you W d to buy a bicycle or some- 
thing expensive, vou could save a little 
a week il you had enough money. 
Then you could take your bankbook 
downtown to the big bank and they 
ill give you back your money. But 
st of us like to keep our money in 
the bank and watch it grow bigger 
GLENN—I m going to join the Collec- 
tors ( next Monday 
scotr—Good for you! Just for that 
well sing you one of our promotion 
SOng 
cHorus (sings to the tune of “Deet 
in the Heart of Texa 
Bank your nickels and dimes today 
And you'll be wise, you betwuh 
Ten years from now ill see how 
They will pay off, you betyuh. 
So do be wise—economize 
And whe n you re grown, vou betyuh, 


You'll be gay, and on your way 
To a better life, 

GLENN— [hat’s 
the new words? 


you betyuh 
c lever. W ho 


wrote 


October 1958 


ctoria~We did. Wait until you 
hear this one 
Chorus sings “I'll buy me a bond, 


bond” to tune of 
Your pupils 


States 
the Range.” 


a United 
“Home on 


can make up their own words 

GLENN That's clever, too. Do you 
have any other songs? 

june— This is the one that I like 
best 

CHORUS (Sings t the tune of “Four 
Le aj ( wer” 
I'm banking money every Monday 
To save for some future time 


Sometimes and sometimes a 
lot 

| don’t 
sometime 

No use denying 

Why I am buying 

T hese bonds every ¢ hance I get- 

I'm goin’ to college to get some knowl- 
edge 

With this money I'm all set 

GLENN What are you 
money tor? 


a quarter 


need them now but I will 


saving your 


june—I'm saving mine so I can buy 
a piano accordion 

atyce—I’m saving for a trip. I can 
visit my uncle next spring if I have 
enough for bus fare 

scotr—Some of us are saving for 


summer camps 


waYNe—I'm saving toward my edu- 
cation. I already have over a hundred 
dol! irs 

etoria—Let’s all sing our Monday 
song 

CHORUS sings to tune of “Good 
Night Ladies” 


Every Monday, 

Every Monday, 

Every Monday, 

We bank our nickels ‘n’ 
Many children bank 
Bank and Save, bank 
Many children bank and save 
For a rainy day 

Mavbe someday. 

Mavbe 
Mavbe 
To ( ollege we can go. 

children, bank and save, 
bank and save, 
bank and save, 
money grow, 


dimes. 
and save, 
and save. 


some day, 
someday, 


( ome on, 
Bank and save, 
Come on, children, 
And watch your n 

Note: The author developed this play 
while she was teaching a class in radio- 
journalism at Addison Junior High 
School in Cleveland, Ohio 


First Trick — First Treat 


Continued from page 72) 


FATHER (returns to his table Well, 
well! Somebody's been taking the seeds 
out of my pumpkin they are all 
cleaned out! 

moTHEer—Do you think it could have 
been that kitty-cat? 

FATHER Do you think it could have 


been that puppy dog? 


and 


moTHer—If it had been our big boy 
Ronnie, I would give him one of these 
warm brown cookies, right now. (Takes 
pan of real cookies from oven 

RONNIE (jumps from under table, 
laughs and cavorts, u aving masks) — 
I did it! I did it! Ha! Ha! (Slips on 
cat mask.) See I'm a cat. Me-ow. Me- 
eo-o-w! (Removes it and slips on dog 
mask.) Ark. A-a-r-rk! See I'm a dog! 
It was I all the time! (Hops on one 
foot, and so or 

FaTHer | /auchs hearti pats Ronnié 


fooled us, son. You cer- 


on back You 
tainly did 


morTwer (rubs hands on apron; puts 
cookies on plate The first trick gets 
the first treat. (Passes plate of cookies 
to Ronni Happy Halloween to 


evervbody! 

Mother passes the cookies to Dad- 
dy, takes one herself. Each one takes 
a plate of cookies and passes them to 
the audience if that can be arranged. 








giant inflatable toys of 
pre-historic monsters 


GIGANTIC 
DINOSAURS 
$700 


plus 25¢ 
post. 


upto 4 feet tall 


Command ese fun lowing pre Mustore 
monsters te your every prank Tess them 
the on ane Dey sways lend on ew 
feet Made of molded one pece 
Qealty later completely Matacic 
with gememe tess ap fee! acter 
Tarot te thew tascmating names 
PLATEOSAURUS SEA SERPENT 
PROTOCERATOPS . TRITASNAPATUS 
SPHENACONDON - TRACHODON 
CERATOSAUROS 
Each set contains all 7 DINOSAURS for 








for 








7 diferent only $1.00 plus 25¢ postage and handling per 
pre histors« set. The most exciting gift a child can re- 
monsions ceive. Money Back Guarantee. in ordering 


please PRINT name and address 
GIANT DINOSAURS, Dep!.D-77 
114 EAST 32nd ST. NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


TEACH IN CHICAGO. 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4350 to $8350—in 13 Steps 


CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full Information VW: ite 


BOARD OF EXAMINES 





Room 242 228 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
 FOLKW AY s REC OnDs | 
Werte» leading producer of ALTIIENTIC folk music 
ou. RFCORDS. including THE ETHNIC FOLK- 
WAYS LIBRARY which contains «a selection of the 


music of over 200 peoples, recorded on location; each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive notes 
by collectors and recognized authorities 
And the famous SONGS TO GROW on series for 
children. ANTHOLOG Y OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC thy SRNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATU a 
ete catalog write 


FOLKWAYS. Recoros & SERVICE com. 
197 West 46th St.. Now Vert 36. fi. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tiona! advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I-8 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





| FREE ceariey NOW AVAILABLE 


METHODS OF TEACHING EVALUATION 
Write Box 851 Hollywood 28, Calif. 








An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


minute of that “eye- 
your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville N.Y. 


Capitalize on every 
wandering” time of 














New Audio-Visual Booklet 


Presents useful ideas 
on all phases of 
) audio-visual 
education. Cove: 
lessons, 
student projec- 
tionist training, 
film sources, 
etc. Written 
by a leading 
authority on 
A-V education 
and published 
as a public 
service by 
Victor 
Animatograph 


| Corporation: MAIL COUPON veel 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of “A Treas- 


ure Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas.” 
IN-1 











Nome 





Position 
Address 
City 

















Zone State 








Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 





TE 





CEEEENEUAOUUUOULEREEANNSAAEAUOONODEEERENNOHUNODTDELEREEEREAOOUODSORTEEEOAUALAUOEEEOEUONCUENEOOAU HOREAECE OOO COpORENETenATNON TOE 





Halloween Faces 


Ingenious faces are made on col- 
ored paper plates, with odds and ends 
cemented on for features. For eyes— 
matching belt buckles, bottle caps, 
notebook reenforcements, or plasticine. 
Corks for noses; yarn or an old mop 
for hair. Originality counts! 










Grace Brunton 
Tried This Project 


Trick-or- 
Treat Bag 


Suggested by 
Loran Dannheiser 


Use paper bags, number 12 size or 
larger, and fold down the top about 2” 
over the outside. Decorate with con- 
struction paper cutouts and crayons. 
Dye string with wet crepe paper and 
thread to make drawstring and handle. 








Devised by 
Helen Moore Henry 


Chinese Parla from 
Jack-O’-Lantern 


Fold 9” x 12” 
orange construction 
paper in half the long 


way. Make slashes Making a 
with scissors across 


fold to within 1” from Counting Board 
the open edge, through 


both thicknesses. 





Open this and lay it To a base of 7” plywood, 4” x 12”, 
flat. Paste colored nail two pieces #” x 1” of 

paper features in any soft wood with #”, 18 gauge 
place to make one or nails. Sand. Make 10 clay beads 
two faces. Bend in- and push nail through each while 

to a lantern. Staple soft. String on a wire across ends 
together; add handle. of board. Paint and decorate. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 





Masks from Egg Cartons 






seme St 


S A) 





2: 

A good glue or ce- 
ment, or thread and a 
darning needle, is the 
best way to fasten the 
parts together. Use 
thread that will not 
break easily. Parts can 
be painted before assem- 
bling, or afterward. The 
dull finish of tempera 
is very attractive. 


Samples from 
Esther Ordal 






Plaster Faces of 
Halloween Sprites 


Window Designs 


Cut out a large face on 
a double thickness of 
brown wrapping paper. Cut 
out features through both 
thicknesses. Paste crepe 
paper behind openings. 
Hang in window so light 
shows through features, 
Use this idea to make 
party lamp shades. Trace 
old shade and tape paper 
to old frame. 


Original from Gretchen S. Sanderson 


Use patching plaster or 
one of the textured ceil- 
ing powders which harden 
slowly. Mix with water to 
modeling consistency. Put 
a handful on wax paper and 
insert hairpin or paper 
clip to hang. Form fea- 
tures; dry; sand and paint. 


Samples sent by 
Richard J. Lynch 








3-D Displays to 


INCINERATOR CORRECT. WIRING " , 
Ninged ceceetre Meshdwer! | OF ELECTRIC PLUG Stress Fire Prevention 
\ Upper-graders enjoy making displays 


that demonstrate correct wiring of an 
electric plug; taping a worn lamp wire; 
designing safe match holders; showing dry 
cleaning done away from open flame or 
stove; or planning a back-yard incinera- 


S510 0 : D> tor that will prevent burning trash from 
Holes for blowing away. Make these on uniform-size 
! mounts and display in school hallways. 


Draft UNDERWRITERS KNOT 


Fe Se ad 


Po 
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| Labor Union: Organized by the Unemployment Insurance: One Annual Report: Board of Di- 
The Yummy candymaking committee. , inefficient worker laid off. rectors report to stockholders. 
Workmen’s Compensation: For Social Security: All workers re- Dividends: Directors declared 
a burned finger! ceived Social Security cards. a dividend and distributed it. 
Ca ndy Strike: Threatened by employ- Advertising: Pupil-written skit Bonus to Employees: Board of 
ees, for higher wages and better over school’s communications sys- Directors: “We must be fair to 
working conditions. tem; colorful posters and signs. labor when it is efficient.” 


o 
Corporation Arbitration: Not enough time Sales (retail): Yummy Candy Liquidation: Stock certificates 


for mediation! The arbitrator (an- sold during noon hour at five cents surrendered for cash; one cent ap- 





: other teacher) decided company a square. preciation per share! 
A Social Shidies could not afford to pay higher Profits: Selling price minus Application to Real Life: Visit 
wages. cost price. to the plant of a local corporation. 


P 20 pect | 





GLADYS W. QUEEN | 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, 
Central School, Brockport, New York 


;* PREVIOUS years, my seventh- | 
graders had had difficulty in 


understanding such abstract con- 
cepts as ¢ rh ration, « nin 
ard of alice rs, p fl . ‘ o° 
d7vily. Last yeal Il was determined 


to make these ideas meaninegtul 


lhe mere mention of the Yummy 
Candy Corporation fired the en- 
: 


thusiasm of the class, and in no 
time at all the project was under 






Mork Xill 


vay. Betore its completion 
} 





iat the books be re- 
opened; one boy wanted to buy 
majority control.” 

Board of Directors: Elected by 
the stockholders 


Officers: Hired by Board: pres- 


racnt, vice-president, secretary 


Mork xX 


sure! 


ceia'e sate Sound fills the classroom from RCA Vietor 


Industrial Workers: Hired 


vowtercocser — Stered-Orthophonie High Fidelity “Victrolas" 


AISA 


resent 


Management: Decisions on 








Ss a. aS The world leader in electronics brings the most dramatic Mark XII... hand e 3-speaker cor 
wage scales, production a adventure in sound right into your classrooms... RCA New 2-in-1 “Supercharged Chassis” w 
Factory: Schools homemaku stereophonic high fidelity sound! Students hear music and neluded. Choice r I 
lepartment, to which rent was paid speech from stereophonic records exactly as though they n laminated hardwood 
nto the petty cash; candymak were attending a performance on the spot. Sound from an Mark Xill none © ae 
by recipe, supervised by the tea } RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrola” ea ° - as ; ‘ : 
. system su nds every listener. And the low cost of these See Pe ares “wang ee , 
instruments is every bit as amazing as the fabulous quality pe at ye paps wre 1 hic Koh 
ee case. RCA Victor Auxiliary Sp 
Make this your sch ’s year for the t wonderful sound in Mark Vill big cor e qualit: : { 
ne World... he SOU? u hea mty J? ; RCA \ ictor Stereo- peaker New Li ny Stere ne ar? i 
Ort} phonic H y} F t¢ fy _ ctrolas.”’ The cou pon br ngs you lliamond t) Ava t i AN 
j hrochure na the mann new ode ls, as we !] as conren- radio a Mark \ II] D S 
’ ,-Sspeed rec l ers and lape recorders. Send today ak, maple Vall 
naraw 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, DEPT. 1.9 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 


Please send my RCA Victor Ster 





Victrola” brochure right away 





WIS MASTER'S YOICE™ 


RADIO CORPORATION *” 
| of AMERICA "= 


Snes pit, Tee, See SORT | EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN, N. J. on 


have to make a lunch for me to- 
morrow. l've been expelled. | 


THE INSTRI 
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“Safe by taking heed 


BOSTON KS 


for general classroom use 

ORMANCEH unequalled 
tOVEMENTS— positive mechanical 
il guide 
“| t ANI INE fs_ no fall-out, nickel-plated 

~ e¢ stays put 

I R if NC rH rugged “bridge-like”’ frame, 

tee! rac 
EFFI iE NT—25% more cutting edges, 
consistently produce clean, sharp points 
without waste 





n S-size 


Relief Maps I 


cavy uty 
. pointe o a adjustment 
@ heavy-dut jouble bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure perfectly centered points 


fro m S pon 34 _- Ru b be r g supy-teching cates roceptect 





¥ 
For Your 
‘ . | il ) ~~ 
VMLSIC , conte i , bey Basan, Mined 
l t I nar SCISS ‘ DINnKING F comprchensiv 01 h i 
APPRECIATION hears, and rubber cement handy, | "=== Bonnier” Seg ® 





4 ; 
| 2 tare ready to go to work. Use BOSTON 
ut of scls t it out the C. HOWARD PENCIL SHARPENERS 
| Program ; metlgg - phagerye he hinge att HUNT 

c ” PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 





“Opera and Ballet 
Stories” 


! to the map with rubber cement. It BUY DIRECT FROM 
6 COLOR Filmstrips that is is hard to tell where one piece THE HOUSE OF LEATHER 
; t cot- Starts and the oth s oll Leather for every purpose from all ani- 
with { t n cutti out the valle can a and birds at prices you can 
Correlated Recordings ) | be done sponge rubber (but only slightly eh oy ph otha oy - 
} oO! seaenad the { Cs r of page FREE Leathercraft CATALOG cram- 
' , are , , , : med full of items you use everyday. 
’ I ( 1} hand, and tak Dit n the rub- WRITE TODAY .. 
tos to 18 I ! vit! thre ila < ors ake World's Larg t Suppliers of Leather 
agic Flute : ft marking pencil omen tel » anette enti ate. TANDY LEATHER CO. e 1919 
, “WS, FAD gH ag P. ©. BOX 791HO FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
EXPERIMENT You + 


er of Sevill - peraggs ae" , ~ 
r of Seville may find that children working 
ngers \\ th ponge rubber will } | 1eS 


bother yo litt MORE IMPRESSIVE 











A complete selection 
Gistinctive 

ty fabrics 

shades Send 

FREE catalog 

Robes and Accessories 
J-61 (Junior Robes 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


rth rade CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 1000 6. MARKET ST 


WRITE FOR YOUR PREVIEW sialic ier fallen, Giaaie Wines | comnine See.  Guemnssiel 
° . 366 Fifth Ave 2278 W LaSalle St 1624 N. Cahuenga Bivd 
TODAY! 


" , WILMAR N. TOGNAZZINI 
JAM HANDY bone, 0 


— Crafts for 
2821 East Grand Boulevard esign-Decoration 


Detroit 11, Michigan %Q- 7% 0-P CRAFT C0: | (0°. 7<c0-P CRAFT CO. BA Lp 
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Public Relations 


(Continued from page 5) 





Our school has a very active P.T.A 
The faculty feel that the monthly 
meetings of that body are not the time 
to discuss individual children, so there 
are no plans made for homeroom 
visitations. However, as an outgrowth 
of the new first-grade “enlightenment 
program,” the teachers asked the 
principal if our first P.T.A. meeting 
could be held half an hour earlier 
than usual so that the over-all picture 
of each partic ular grade’s yearly pro- 
gram could be presented to the pat 
ents in the classroom. Parents, teach 
ers, and principal felt that much had 
been accomplished of a very concret 
nature. 

During that half hour in my class- 
room, I told what the _first-graders 
had learned so dar, and gave a com- 
prehensive picture of the textbooks w 
would be using and the objectives of 
each subject to be covered during the 
We disc ussed the cafeteria situa- 


year 
tion, and I gave the parents tips on 
how to help their children develop 


number and reading readiness 

The following morning the 
grade mothers returned to see 
reading and arithmetic lessons. The 
hildren were delighted to perform for 


first- 
actu il 





their mothers and the mothers could 
see real progress in the building of 
inderstandings, concepts, increased 
ittention span, and the development 
f school itizenship, as well as the 
methods used for reading and arith- 
metic 

Later, during American Education 
Week, each grade in our school set 
side a specific time for parents to 


come and observe classes in action. I 


chose to demonstrate the use of My 
iW eekly Re id y and the ictivilies 
which arise from it—a song inspired 
by the pictures, a puzzle page, and the 
making of cranberry jelly The P.T.A, | 
subsct hed t th weekly n wspapet 
for. each child, so I thought the par- 
ents should see what they were getting | 
for their money 

My school district uses the confer- 
ence type of reporting in the primary | 
grades. After the first conference each 
fall, I usually feel as if Cown has 
irrived because my undersi ung of 
some of my children has inc sed to 
such a degree. But, in the past I have 
used part of the time to explain edu- 
cational methods and procedures to 


parents. Under our present plan, the 


time can be used entirely for report- 








Directory of 
Book Publishers 


See { s 22 
John Day Co., Inc., 62 W. 4 St., New 
York 36, N.Y 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 501 Mad n 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y | 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Thatcher and | 
| 


Madison Sts., River Forest, Ill. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington 


Sq., Philadelphia 5, Fa 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine.. 330 W. 
42nd St.. New York 18, N.Y 

David McKay Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. | 


William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y 

Oxford Univ. Press, 16-00 Pollitt Drive, 
Fair Lawn, N.J 

W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington 
Sq., Philads ly hia 5, Pa. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 W 
Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y 

Syracuse University Press, Box 87, Ur 
versity Station, Syracuse 10, N.Y 


Erie 


Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Harr Wagner Pub. Co., 609 Mission St., | 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


ing the individual child’s progress and 
ironing out his particular difficuities. 
This will be an important change. 

Our Christmas Program and Spring 
Concert are times when the children 
exhibit their talents. The children 
benefit by learning to get up before 
an audience and by using their cre- 
ativeness and self-expression in pre- 
paring the It helps cement 
these 


program 


public relations, too. Besides 
two occasions, I plan to have one more 


visiting day in the spring. 


In January I sent home a ques- 
tionnaire to help evaluate the new 
procedure. The parent reaction was 
quite favorable. Everyone wanted this 
visiting to be a part of the first-grade 
program every year. 

This one comment made me feel 
the plan was really worth while. A 
mother “Because of having 
preschool children at home, visiting 
school is quite a chore for me. 

. However, for the first time since 
I have had children in school (six 


wrote 


I have felt that these 
very constructive and not the 
usual waste of time and energy.” 

Each time we have met together, 
I have felt that the parents were gain 
ing new insight into what the modern 
school is doing for its children. After 


years programs 


were 


so much adverse publicity about 
“modern” education, I feel that our 
public-relations program will have 
done much if it does nothing more 


than develop appreciations for the way 
teaching is done today. 





NEW Golde foR 7 


A guide for teachers in elementary schools on one of 
the most important industries of our day. Prepared by 
teachers for teachers, this material covers the history 
of food preservation and the major role played by 


the metal container. 


Here’s an effective way to teach students 


ca’s great food industry! 


experience to children of all ages and because the food 
industry affects so many people, material in this guide 


will prove valuable in different areas of the curriculum 


Because 


food 


YA 


re 


“% 
ww 
\ 


about Ameri- 


is a familiar 


PO SE’ Pann mere 


American Can Company has prepared this charmingly NAME 
illustrated booklet as a service to the educational pro- 

’ —_ " SCHOOL 
fession. It will help explain an important subject about 
which little has been written. If you are a teacher in an _— 
elementary school, you may obtain copy without 


charge sin 


American Can Company 


ply by sending in this coupon. 


Coo 
Qn 


ZONE 


ere 


American Can Company 
100 Park Avenue 
New York 17,N. Y. 


00 rme CRASS TREES Wlentiy ieee See! eee 






CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON NOW! 


, 
SS Sint wer oe CUA ERO rare BW) Rt 


~ Home Economics Section : 


Please send me “The Story of Canning and Can Making 


} 

| 

| 4 
eee Rome aoe eos eyes 


ws a8 


wre 
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song flute 


developed especially for pre-band students 





s bn en ae ve loped for 


e-band children 


e& purpose of teaching | 


musik ind is SO 


re« | vy leadir music educators 
i toy t novelty the Song Flute 
provides an effective means of building a 


I m syvsten for the school’s re gular 
nd Ir < n can start as early as the 
it! I I | I requires no de gree in 

instrumental musk any vocal 


can instruct effectively. 


See your music 


J } - -* “sto 
deater or write. 


At Last.... | 
er HANDED) SCISSORS 


FOR LEFT HANDED CHILDREN 
by KLEENCUT 








| 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN REGULAR 


RIGHT HANDED 








New KLEENCUT “I 


easy for left | 









EASIER TO 
USE! MORE 
COMFORTABLE! 















, supply of KLEENCUT 
Scissors N S.<” Tods 


























THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


~ BEDFORD, 0 


BRIDGEPORT |. CONN CANADA — SOUINGEN, GERMANY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SCISSORS AND SHEARS 
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Cyclone’s Fire Truck 
(Continued from page 44) 


Cyclone hoped that she didn’t see 
the tears in his eves or notice 
turned to b 


how 


many times he w his nose 


Come, childr we must be on our 
wat Miss Priddy said This is tl 
day w ire gou VIS Lyor 
offi 

Gsood-by!” the children called 


On W dn sday, ( ycione ¢ le ane d and 
last time 


polished the truck for the 
it would be put on sale and 


Tom rrow 


he would probably never see it again 
He stepped to the door for a breath 
of air. It was then he saw the curl 
of smoke. It was coming from the park 
Then he saw the flames. They were 
sweeping across the dry brush that 
had been pil d up to haul away 
Without thinking Cyclone put on his 
fire hat, « mbed nto the driver's seat, 
and away he went in the direction of 
T H I ched tl spot hooked 
he hose to the fire hydrant, and bk 
fore he 1 d it, he had a stream of 
water pouring into the b 
Then he heard the fire whistle from 
downtown. But, by the time the down 
town truck arrived, the fire was out 
nad C.ve ne was putting away his hose 
Fast work,” said the fireman who 
had just arrived. “You kept the blaze 
from reaching those gasoline drums.” 
Cyclone climbed back onto his truck 


ind drove back to Station House No. 4 

He was just finishing wiping off the 
truck, the next morning, when he 
heard a babbl Then the door 
opened and the Evergreen first grad 


climbed on the fire truck 


outside 





The Girls and Boys page has 
been discontinued. Material for 
this department will be used in 
the back columns of the maga- 
zine. We welcome, but can- 
not acknowledge, contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, 
riddles, and games. Items (ex- 
cept seasonal) not published 
in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those with 
stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and 
Boys, The Instructor, Dansville. 
N.Y. 











“For goodness sake,” thought Cy- 
“vou'd think those children 
1 that truck.’ 


clone 
wn la UCKA 

“Mr. Cyclone,” Betsy said 
and handing him 
We've got something for you 

[his is 
spoke up and the others | 

Miss Priddy stepped forward I'd 
better explain,” she said. “We tt 
it too bad 
should be 


stepping 
forward an envelope 


your fire truck a child 


that such a nice fire truck 
after the 
ire yesterday. So. when we went to 
Mayor, he agreed that it 
should be kept to watch for small! 
fires, to show to school children, and 
special kind of fire engin 
So it’s to be your fire engine and stay 


sold Especially 


see the 


right here at Station House No. 4 

Cyclone didn't know what to say 
The n h turned his head as he heard 
his name. It was the Mayor standing 
the re 

“I have something for you too.” 
The mayor handed him a framed 
document. “Last night the city council 


fireman of 
for your quick work at the 
park yesterday.” 

took the award. He looked 
at the envelope in his other hand. His 
mind fast. If the fire 
engine was to be his, he could do all 


voted you an ‘outstanding 
the year 


Cyclone 


was working 


sorts of things. He could make the 
rounds of all the schools and giv 
lessons in fire safety. He could give 


very child a ride on his fire truck. 
He could hold open house every day 

“Thank you, Mr. Mayor,” Cyclon 
finally said. “But you will excuse me 
if I attend to the children first 
Everyone get on the truck.” Cyclone 
motioned to Miss Priddy and the chil- 
dren 

There was a gay scramble as the 
children climbed onto the truck and 
Miss Priddy took her seat beside Cy- 
clone 

“I’m going to take the children for 
a ride,” Cyclone said to the mayor 
“When I get back I will talk to you 
Of course, if I see a fire on the way 
I will stop to put it out.” 

The children were all in 
Cyclone started the motor and the big 
fire truck moved forward slowly 

“Wait for me,” called the mayor. 
He ran and hopped onto the back of 


“T’ve always wanted to ride 


place 


the truck 
on a fire truck! Now’s my chance! 

Cyclone clanged tie bell—not too 
loud He blew the siren very softly - 
and Cyclone and the mayor and the 
Evergreen first grade rolled down the 
street. 


Mutiny on the 
Santa Maria 
Continued from page 46) 


He could see Admiral Columbus nerv- 
ously pacing the poop deck in serious 
talk with some of the 

\ head suddenly appeared over the 
edge of the perch It Francisco 
“Your time’s over,” he said 

José nimbly swung around Francisco 
and desce nded to the de« k He walke d 
slowly to the open hatchway. As he 
drew nearer he could hear the buzzing 
angry voices 


crew 


was 


of many voices 
He was halfway down the 
Too late to turn back. They 
ready seen him. He recognized 
leg and Sanchez 
“Listen,” Peg-leg said, putting a 
firm grip on José’s wrist, “you learned 


ladder. 
had al- 


Peg- 


to write 

José immediately regretted his past 
boasting. He nodded. “But if it’s 
mutiny you have I'll not be a 
party to it, written or spoken,” he 
declared I'm not a ship’s 
clerk, who pen with him.’ 

“We've taken care of that,” Peg-leg 
answered darkly 

“Time is getting short,” Sanchez 
told the men. “There’s no land ahead 
It’s turn back or be wrecked 
You've seen the ships’ masts floating 
by—” 

“Aye, aye,” the shout went up 

José tried without success to break 
loose from the iron grasp of the man 
called Peg-leg. He felt himself being 
and a pen was 


in mind 


“Beside S, 


carries a 


now 


pushed onto a stool, 


pressed into his hand 


“Write what I tell you,” Peg-leg 
grunted again 
“Aye, aye,” the crowd shouted. José 


looked all around him at the unfriend- 
ly faces of the crew. He gripped the 
pen tughter 

A “boom” suddenly brought silence 
to the group 

Sanchez hurried to the hatch, and 
opened it cautiously. Far off he heard 
the unmistakable sound of a cannon 
Then running feet on the deck above 


There was a great clamor up the 
ladder 
“The ‘Pinta’! The ‘Pinta’!” José 


heard the shout on deck. “She’s sight 
ed land.” 

José reached the deck just in tim: 
to hear the Admiral order, “Stand by 
lads! We'll shorten sail and bring het 
around close-hauled upon the port 
tack. Make for the land!” 

The deck was swarming with men 
José clung to the rail to keep from be- 
ing trampled underfoot. For hours he 


(Continued on page 89) 


Beware of the ISM Vender! 


Continued from page 74) 


ISM, you sign this paper. Just a 
ormality, you know Holds up a 
scroll.) Here’s a pen. Gentlemen, sign 


on the dotted line. 

They are ready to sign when Susie 
Q. Public and John Doe step up. 

pustic—Wait a minute! Before you 
sign that, aren't you going to read 

ISM VENDER (angrily Who do you 
think you are? You keep out of this 
They know a good deal when it’s of- 


fered to them. Come, my friends, 
please sign 
pustic—I'm Susie Q. Public 
poe—lI'rm John Doe. We represent 


one hundred seventy million citizens of 


the United States of America 
ism VENDER—This is none of your 
business. This is between these people 


ind myself. Come, friends, pay no at- 
tention to them. They're just crack- 
pots. Now, just sign right here. (He 
iffers the pen to the Farmer. 

The five hesitate 

pustic—You're dead wrong when 
you say it’s none of our business. It’s 
very much our business and the busi- 
ness of one hundred seventy million 


ask is that these 


other Americans. All I 


people know what they are signing be- 


fore they do it. Here, let me read this 
paper. (Takes scroll and read I, 
being in sound mind and body, in 
exchange for certain small considera- 


gratefully 
the little 


ions hereinafter mentioned, 


accept the relief from all 
trials and troubles of my daily life. In 
xchange for this, I willingly d 
cheerfully renounce, relinquisl d 
give up forever 1) the right to 
freely without fear: (2) the right t 
an education of my choosing; (3) the 
right to go to church as I please; (4 
the right to read and listen freely: ; 
the right to say the things I want t 
say; (6) the right to go where I want 
to when I want to, and to do what I 
want when I get there; (7) the rigl 
to the privacy of my home with 
fear; (8) the right to earn a living as 
I wish. All these and many others | 
give up in exchange for the protectior 
of Tue Strate.” 

poe (turns to the five There! TI 
is what this smooth talker with his 
fine-sounding promises wants you to 
pay. In case you still don’t understand 
what you would be signing away, let 


me show you what happened to people 
in other lands who listened to the ISM 
Vender and signed his paper 


Stage 4 1? dimmed and a 
spotlight is thrown on stage between 
the Food Booth and the weight scale 
where Girl and Boy are seen talking 

oirnt—That was wonderful, John 


I mean your in that 
aptitude test 
sory—Well, it 
go ahead and study to be 
always wanted to be 
oirat—And you'll make 
tor, John, I know you will 
Enter The State 
THE state—Is your name John Jones? 
sor—Yes, I’m John Jones 
THE STATE ks down at li 
hand)—John Jones, 
four hours to re 
6irat—But he is 
He doesn’t want to bi a 


being at the top 


me to 
I've 


does encourage 
a doctor 
a doctor 

good doc- 


t in his 


you have twenty- 


port to the coal mines 
ome to de a doctor. 


miner 


THE state—John Jones does not de- 
ide what he is to be. He signed away 
that right. The State decides for him. 


He will go to the min s and make sure 
the coal is of good qu ality. He will re- 
port in twenty-four * rs Exit 

GIRL Oh, J »h I'm afraid 

Spotlight off. Stag oht n 

pustic—Yes, if you take that ISM 
and sign that paper you will no longer 
be free to choose your life work 

poe—Let us tell about some farmers 
in that same country 

ve lights off. Spotlight or 

FARMER SMITH—I! ve had bumper 
rop of wheat. Should make quite a 
lot of money this year—enough so that 
we can get a deep-freeze unit 

FARMER SANDERSON~— Dairy business is 
good too. My cows are prod y plen- 
ty of mul I've been thinking about 

itting on an addit to the barn 

FARMER PETERSON [I'm thinking of 
increasing my flock of chickens next 
vear. My hens are laving mighty good 
this ir, mighty good. With a couple 

idred more I could make quite a 
neat proht 

THE STATE (ent Which one of 


vou is George Smith? 

smitH— My name's George Smith 
THE state—I see here Looks at 
you harvested four 





Historical Quiz 


for 


are 


In the following rhymes, 
each month of the 
clues to important persons or events 


one 
school year, 
in our nation’s history. Can you iden- 
tify them? 
It happened on September 25,1513. 

He discovered an ocean; then gave it 

a name 
Which means 

We call it the same. 

It happened on October 18, 
Some thought the land worthless, all 
covered with snow. 

We bought it from Russia, 
our wealth grow. 
He was born on November 2, 1734. 
He fought in Kentucky, both Indian 
and bear; 


“peaceful and quiet.” 


186 


and saw 


This woodsman had courage histori- 
ans call rare. 
It bappened on December 7, 1941. 


The enemy came and attacked from 
the air; 
Our ships in the harbor were caught 
unaware. 
He was born on January 17, 1706 
He wrote many proverbs on how to 
live right; 
And we'll never forget his key 
his kite. 
He was born on February 27, 1807 
Perhaps you’ve heard his 
poems at school— 


and 


some of 


We think of him with a white beard, 
as a rule. 

He was born on March 3}, 

Men his 


their liv es. 


1847 


use invention every day of 


To carry on business, or just phone 


to their wives. 


It happened on April 18, 


1775 


a» 


The colonists were warned, as he 
rode through the night, 

That the British were coming, and 
ready to fight. 

It happened on May 21, 1927. 

Far across the Atlantic a _ pioneer 
flew, 

With his youth and his “Spirit” to 


carry him through. 
It happened on June 14, 


1777. 


They wanted an emblem ef freedom 
so fine; 
The one that they chose now unites 
forty-nine. Ruth T. Wadleigh 
‘paidope 
sadizig_ pur saraig—ounf ‘staeg out 
pepe, yssaqpury— Aew ‘apry s.020A4 
“9y [neg—ady ‘]j9q wreyrsy sapur 
-x9]Y¥—"stpy fmoyassuoyz -y~y Asuazy 
*q?4 Surpyuesy urw rf uag—uef 
S20qsepY psveag vO yore asourdef 
—29q tauoog jarurq—'aon ‘rysery 
JO MLYIING—"I9O *UraAIO DYyIOKYg ayI 
PI4AAOISIP vogirg idag  :suamsuy 


OWNED AND USED 
BY OVER 211,000 TEACHERS! 






Shupsert- 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


he fountain 0 = 
Ver goes neat a. ™ 


at 
bottle! 





Gone, with Sheaffer’s Skripsert pen, are 
the inconveniences veer finger stains) of 
ink bottle filling! Instead, you simply 


drop in a cartridge of Skrip writing fluid. 


» 


So clean, so quick, so easy a method that 


it belongs in the classroom! And students 





never run dry during exams when 





unbreakable cartridges are kept in pocket, | 
purse or desk. There’s no better way to 
introduce a youngster to fountain pen | 


writing than with a Skripsert pen.. 


| 
| 
| 


personalized from among seven point 
gradations and five barrel colors. Let | 


experience be your teacher by writing with ; 







a Skripsert fountain pen of your own! 


$500 | 
Model illustrated, i 


(Others from $2.95 to $8.75) 









FREE FOR YOUR STUDENTS! 


“Sure, I Want To Be a Better Writer,” 
Sheaffer’s fun-to-follow handbook to improved 
handwriting. Send for your supply today 
Please use the coupon on Page 94. 





Sat ee 
ee ion; |) 
as 


SHEAFFER“ 


| 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa 
In Canada: Goderich, Ontario « In Great Britain: London « In Australia: Melbourne 
| Samenes 
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keround 


i 


, — clothes are worn out and the prices of 
mitH (proudly That's right. Had ‘ ; 
MACHE! Poy 2» venr I've ever had the new ones are very high. Soon we'll 
‘ "Ss t« t eve « 


me state—Well, Smith, The State have no shoes to wear, and with winter 


: . . Pers Brera P sat coming, I don’t know what we'll do 
visual aids that cline will accept 3,990 bushels of that wheat — COmInE: I iam § Kits Wi vs before 


and will graciously allow you to keep 


NEW Beware of the ISM Vender! == State enters and stands 


ten bushels for yourself. Which one of when we've felt we weren't getting a 
to any metal surface : se eiliones Sie? square deal we have gone on strike. It’s 
fe) s mui atti 


SANDERSON ['m Andrew Sanderson we rk d pretty ys ll. Guess that’s what 
THE staTte— You have a herd of sixty well have to do now aoe 
classroom, or our portable magnetic boards. one? THE STATE sone formard This | 
Any steel background is suitable. These sanpenson—That’s right—the finest time. we'll overlook what you just said 
I warn you that such kind of talk 


go unpunished again. The 


| 


Use the metal chalkboord surface in your 





new visual aids are backed with powerful | herd I've ever raised! 


alnico magnets . . . cling to metal surfaces THE stave—The State will accept 
fiftv-nine of those cows but consider- ate al 
k ontented with the great benefits The 


ep one 


llows no strikes. You must be 
. can be moved about at will . . . and 
: . : , ely allows you t ; : 
come in sets for teaching primory arith- mics \ ne moeam The State te tate grants you. Everything is planned 
. Efe a if . are for the good of The Stat Exits 
2 ee oe ae Cactitehs of Stace Kiehts on BRO-DART'S 


or 
make a living trom my cows 


one or two sets ond put them to use right T™e state— That is no longer for you pustic— If you accept the offer of 
away. to decid Pucns te Peterson An this smooth talker, you may never 
ened nel ane the Passe Peteseom again say or do the things you have 
een accustomed to Shean CUTTER 


PETERSON lat s iv name 

. . . DOE n that same land were great 

THE STATE e that you have a - 
flock o . ndred hens. You will placards stating Phe State gives 


metic and language arts. All symbols are 


die-cut from heavy pressed-board. Select 


Now ...a Paper Cutter so safe 

, ‘ “oe ri every person the right to vote in a free and easy-to-use, even the smallest 

delive e° eg i the i to ne -” ; i 

election gut see what they mean by child can operate it! 

or your own free election a Rotating biad ncealed 
Stage | ; Spotheht on 3 

ice Office 


Sti te. mit vou Vv t illowed to rTe- 


+ 


Shears up te 

PETERSON — One ozen a month! ( 
Why, we often use on wen in one ; ld : “ - “ fn. _ a * lf sharpeninc sce never neeas re 
7 te. mabe as ae ned by Off a. slacin >t a razor blade cutter 
THE stare—The State does not al- soo dx Mania onielt 4g true shear action e EXTRA—Ad 


d 


at once ® 
lay 


Ww wastel ness 


be one dozen a mont ts ight off. Stage lights on justable Magnetic Paper Guid 

No. SIO—MAGNETIC CAPITALS pustic— That's what " oe " 
ASSORTMENT that bottle of ISM. Al ' the things that cut 

ir American flag stands for would be 12” Size . . . $14.40 

: So think well before you sign that 7 Se « oe tlCUR 

entire alphabet, with lorger selection of 18” Size 24.00 


common letters. Punctuation marks included, Key to Arithmetic Ps re a oe the ISM Vender. wh 24” Size 28.80 
Powerful magnets attached to back of Terms Puzzle has quictly disappeared 


letters $4.95 i HOMEMAKER What a narrow escape 
all socal ’ 


we ve had! 





42 three-inch white capital letters. Contains 


No. 51IS—MAGNETIC LOWER CASE FARMER— [hat shyster! We'll run him 
MANUSCRIPT ASSORTMENT Pe 9 iis 


42 two-inch white manuscript letters on . . tasorenr—We might better tar and 


heavy pressed-boord, comolete with mag- PPIATRIT AIL eather him 
$4.95 Ht A orriciat— No, we might better make 
PMIVILITIVIPILLY| our democracy live so well that there 
PriolT Aj] (a Wy) would never be a chance for anyone 
No. 520—MAGNETIC NUMBER rR) PERL AIC ITI lo ine AIL | to fool us again with that kind of lingo 


ASSORTMENT . ‘ 
EA POLEIC |t MA) } BUSINESSMAN Well said, sir! We'd 
20 red numbers, 3" high. 2 each, 0 through it 5 a E M « rid “ py 


r all start think 
9. With alnico magnets attached $2.95 


nets attached 


and its way of life mean to us, and 
} that we keep our flag of 
No. 530—MAGNETIC COUNTING ie FE 
SHAPES : . ; ‘arme? aborer, and others if de- Never in the 
60 pieces in assorted colors. 30 circles, 15 sired, shake ands with uste \Z ubli long — 31" i wide. 
fish, 15 turtles, all complete with magnets ma s} the ap} id j~ A > bocks. smeives 
$4.95 t his up quietly melts into tl | ag ith * -finger-touch wv 
7. . : Bos les Natural or Walnut Stain Finish, 





Canthiohs 

No. 5440—MAGNETIC FRACTIONAL pustic— Y 
PARTS ISM ‘ 

7 seven-inch circles, one whole, one each 

divided into halves. thirds, fourths, fifths, DOE 


BRO-DART’ 
sixths, and eighths. Assorted colors $3.95 o- s 


middle of their “JIFFY” 
BOOK RACK 


MAGNETIC BOARDS hts off t on Most Famous C at 


Vinister and ut , " $3.75 ea. 
No, M-310—MAGNETIC CHALK BOARD ay ; .s. Continued from pa 
18" x 28" “rats , ' ails ae 

x j nterrubted “e , HECTOR looking aft eo She Only 20°" long -h ] . 

; Ideal spot displays or 

A ra é i iy De right But then again she may teac 5 Comes apart 
with “Tilt-Rite” stand. Shipped parcel post : ind d ban oan. not. I think there must be a cat some- for easy storage. Natural or 


$4.95 niused and ten where who has done something mor Walnut Stain Finish. 
more remarkable than play a fiddk 
No. M-314}—MAGNETIC CHALK BOARD h serv n the futu All atice (who has come on stage be- 
24" x36" ibies are to Oe urn vat is the hind him Such as disapps aring and 
Seme os cbove except for larger working der of The Stat leaving only its grin? BRO-DART’S 
area, Shipped express collect $6.95 worsHipen—We meet only to wor- HECTOR—Oh, excuse me! I didn’t see WIRE 
ship God you. Who ever heard of a cat’s disap- we BOOK RACK 


FREE! Write for complete cat- ‘ ny — There is no God but The pearing, oe only its grin? 
ALICE did. One day | took a trip ‘ $1.35 ec. 


alog of new instructo Magnetic vy ht of. Sta lichts on. to Wonderland and, sure as ( hristmas, 


} 


is 15 books 
Framed green-faced metal board, complete 


Visual Aids. - ——_ | pustic—Yes, if you buy that bottle I met this extraordinary cat who could 
L of ISM, you will not be able to as- disappear and leave only his grin. Lightweight . . . with a modern 
semble for church services Now, isn’t that amazing to 10 ht iron yy 

ach ; a in 
~~ Jeter ; to DOE And in ha same country some HEecTor—It most certainly is. And for storage. 
supply dealer | Laborers were gathered together. where could I see him? 
or write to Stage ht fj tight on. atice—I suppose you would have to 
r A c R 0 N 0 A MEG c 0 BILL LABORER mething’s got to be go to Wonderland. You would have to , 
: : done. We must have more money. The go through a looking glass to get there. to- INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 2A-2, ‘ Mate promised us plenty but we don’t Excuse me, I’m in a hurry. (She starts 67 E. Alpine Street — Newark 5, New Jersey 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31,. Pa. have enough to eat. Our children are to run off 1888 So Sepulvedo Blvd Los Angeles 25, Collif 
hungry. (Continued on page 89) 
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HEector—Wait! Where 


{lice turns, wa 


HEcToR—Well, on 
don't see how an artist 


lass 


j 


at he couldn't see, so I'll 


one out He hear Whi 


Here come some school 
better hide They may think 
Stray cat 


School Children enter. Ea 


drawing of a black 
sossy—Look at my drawi 

teacher says it Is tl t draw 
ide so far. I guess t's be 


caro.t—She thought that 1 
loween cat was good, too. SI 
me to put it up on the bi 


but | 


asked her to 


gyut—I'm not satisfied with m 


o araw H illoween cats 
keep trying 


I like t 
Ing to 
TT} 
HECTOR 


ne ot them drew a } 


Hector struts it 
THURZA— Wi it’s about tir 
irtist§ fe ¥ was her ’ in 
r pictur t ‘ tir 
¢ and left Nov arent \¥ 
Hector No, not exact! 


ha ' ‘ 

. Al ' T 

it in the world d 

is I 

THURZA~— N y. I 

d \ { 

‘ we s e tor 
ride 

y, , 


Mutiny on the 
Santa Maria 





Most Famous Cat 
Continued from page 88 


is the | 


and runs j 
ond thought, I 


and want to take me | 


framed in the doorway. He fingered a 
silver crucifix which hung around his 
neck on a chain 

“What do you want?” he asked 
quietly 


Peg-leg 


tapped his chest proudly. 


“TI, Sefor, will tell you. The men are 
afraid They refus to sail another 
day.” he st d 

\ siler I wed 

he met retus to sail another 
day.” Peg-leg repeated his tone 


An Admiral isn’t obliged to take 


rders fr his crew Columbus chal 
ed, “but state your case. If the 
demands sound reasonabl I will meet 
. If will you promise to re- 


turn to duty and obey my orders? 





Christopher Columbus 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
MARGARET WALLERT 
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Chris - to - pher Co-lum- bus sailed 








the o-cean blue. He land - ed in A+ mere 
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i-ca in four-teen nine-ty- two, 
1 1 
| \ CK, 
P reed 
sn I s ited 
\\ 1 put 
ther k vater 
cq, 
( \ th 
4 " | then w 
I \ you my 
| I yack 
\y it is 
> \ will 
( 
If ’ , 
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Coronet 


Films 
ale 
establish 
good 
health 
habits 


More than 25 Coronet films for the elementary grades help children esti h 


better health habits. The films are designed to implant positive attitudes for tal 


care of the body and to stimulate in the child at an early age ; 
he can prevent disease and injury. Any time of year, preventive care can pay big 
dividends in fewer colds, less illness and better attendance. 


Such leaders in health education as Clifford L. Brownell, Elizabeth Avery, Ross L. 


Allen, Leslie W. Irwin, and Mabel E. Rugen have c 


make this the finest series of films to help teach better health habits tn grades 


? 
j 


Each film listed below is one reel (11 minutes) in length and is available in your 


os is , , 
choice of either color or black-and-white. 


FOR BETTER BODY CARE FOR PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


Clea ess and Healt 4-6) Alexa er Le ° i Healt ) 
Dental Health: How and Why (4-6) Choc Clothes for Health (1-3) 
Healthy Feet (4-6) F That B 5G 1 Healt 1-3) 
Healthy Sk 4-6) Joan Avy : J (1-3) 
He Bette Healthy Ears (4-6) Let's Be 6) 
How Billy Ke 2 3) Let H 
See Bett H y Eyes 6) Re T t (1-3) 

1 + H 
FOR BETTER EATING HABITS Y He : f 
F ithatB sG 1 He 4-6) Y He D TT iit { 4-6) 
Good Eating Habits (1-3 Your t c 
T Ww We D 


FOR UNDERSTANDING THE BODY 

FOR BETTER POSTURE HABITS C F : a-¢ 
P Le 
0 


Be 3G i Pos e Habits (1-3) A 

Posture Habits (4-6) + Senses; What They Do for Us (4-6) 
WRITE FOR PREVIEW... 

Preview p ivailable ? 

Use the coupon to er preview prints ) j ' 
rental of 350 Coronet f s for the elen 


CORONET FILNS 
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New 
Easy Way 
to Teach 
CURSIVE 
WRITING 











“YOUR ALPHABET 
GUIDE CHART” 


Here's a wonderful, new aid in 
teaching your pupils better cursive 
writing. Designed for teacher 
supervision or independent student 
use, Your Alphabet Guide Chart 
graphically illustrates the forma- 
tion of each letter of the alphabet, 
plus numbers from | to 10. 


With handy ring binding, pages 
may be separated for student use 
or for posting on boards or walls. 


Pages are 8!/, x 22!/, inches in 


size, clearly printed on heavy white 
paper. 


Send today for Your Alphabet 
Guide Chart. Price is only $3.52 
per copy, postpaid. 


CG) ‘she 


Cones jp asatYy 


Dept. |, 612 N. Park St 





Columbus 8, Ohio 


INSTRUCTOR. 


Mutiny on the 
Santa Maria 


ed with his eves, staring 


ss. “I see nothing, 
It has gone now,” 
The 
moon 
e tiny feet 


ded by the great Ocean 


to restrain 
ried out: 
tarbo: rd 


n the star- 


SKELETON 


BILL NNNN 


ww 


. 


[ 
L art’ Sfithser I 


MANNEQUINS — YO 
su WWW! , 
GHOST SO: | 

i} 


SKELETON > 


WwiTtcH > 
\W 


sit VI 


MANNEQUINS 
sur ! | 
rrreally I y 
6Host \ 
siit—Y 
SKELETON 


only kkkid- 


witCH No, he 


he 


siuc—All ri 
| Wil 


MANNEQUINS N 


nod? 


WITCH N indeed, we won't 
put VW! 

witcH \\ ire going to make 
x what you said 


siut—WWWhat are you 
me now: 


you 
orry ! 
roing to do 
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MANNEQUINS \V« 


you in oil 


BBoil me in oil? 
boil you in oil 


BILL 


witcH— Yes, ring 


in the caldron, } 


sf 


hy 


hi 


in 


Will you please 


BILL 
sldy 


witcH— In 


SKELETON Why shoul 


Al aldron is brought in. It has 


big spoon mu 
IIIIn tttthat? (Points to the 


, 


that Flourishes the 


Makes a 


BILL 
eak f nnequins cate h 


Oh, no you don’t! 
rit, but two Ma 
WITCH Oh, yes, we will! Put him 
the caldron 
BILL very firmly; no 

listen to rhe He 
nds ut he 


ld we 





Scary Ghost 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
DOROTHY WITZIG 


0 








. 


, — a & xy 





+ 
4 
ee ” 
eo 


Tama scar-y ghost Hid-ing he- 


= 





One child is the 
with eyes clos 
a circle 
hides. When the song stops, ‘it 
find him. 
try to catch 


hind the post. Can't you see me? 





Try and catch me; Run fast if you can. 


"ghost."" Another child 
is “it.” The 
» the others sing 


d rest form 
ghost 


tries to 


Whil 


After finding him, “it’’ must 
"ghost" before he gets in 


the circle. 





sur B 


witcH So what 

Biuw— | 

wiTcH 

BILL SO t to demand a 

witcH A ill have 
, ms 


SKELETON e'll get the room ready 
is = ‘ oll r —T 


WITCH 
sit—I will 
witcH —G: 
GHOST 

WwiTCcH 
j \ 


GHOST 


(S/ 


Th 
Any 


oil we 
vik 
you 


dice 


is the use of ar 


the 


witcH All right. Court ts 


WITCH 
I 
pitt— Yes, the 
witcH—If we want 
have to con, 

t you we will have 
R hye 
Bit Yes 
witcH—So we have 
d Jury. Right? 
pitt N D raged 


but 
to have a preju- 


Oh what 
witcH— Good. | 


now. Any more que 


pitt No 
now in 
Ghost Mr 


trutl 
truth? 


First witness, M1 
do y 
truth, 
cHost—! do 

(Continued on page 93 


u swear to tell the 


whok nothing but the 





24 NEW OUTLINE MAPS 
of ASIA and AUSTRALIA 


for liquid process duplicators! 








Brand-new, this set provides 20 maps 
of Asia, 3 of Australia, and 1 of the 
Antarctic Region. Up-to-date and ac- 
curate, they show all recent political 
divisions. Complete with orientation 
direction arrows and a scale of miles, 
the maps are 8'/.” x 11” in size. 


The maps of Asia include Turkey, 
Iran and Iraq, Pakistan and Related 
Lands, Islands of the Pacific, and the 
Near East. The new Arab Federation 
the United Arab Republic, and the 
Gaza Strip are shown. 


The three maps of Australia are: 
Australia, West Australia, and East 
Australia. One map of the Antarctic 
Region is included. Each set $2.75. 
Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, New York 


pa yiom 7.085 : 
ae 725 BILLFOLD 
Copied Size PHOTOS. 


2" 2x3'2 in. size on double 
wagi ae sith finish, portrait paper to fit in | 25¢ 
any Billfold or Wallet. The rage for ex-| pandlieg 


changing with friends, enclosing in letters 
or greeting cards or job applications 
Order in units of 25 (1 pose) 
and we prepay or sent c.o.d 











Any 


Original returned. 
Enclose payment ($1.25) 
if you wish. 4 day service, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send photo or snapshot today. 
Dept. 303 =—.211 W. 7th, 


DEAN STUDIOS Des Moines 2, iowa 


PLASTIC 
APRONS 


Just the thing to protect low- 

er grade youngsters’ clothing 

during the eryy period. 

4 Clear plastic, 17” x 22” with 

Y, sturdy tie al $5.00 per 

Z doz. Write DEPT. B for our 
NEW FREE CATALOG. 


SCHOOL PROOUCTS co. 
330 East 23rd St., N , 

















A new Booklet 
of Scientific Sup- 
plies, Education- 
al Games, and 
over 3000 Mod- 
ern Teaching 
Aids. 


The Guide for Elementary Teachers 


NAME 
ADORESS 


ZONE STATE 


I enclose 2 Sc 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4233 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. 

















oil stoves, one blackboard, and three 
tables and three windows. 
From Seldovia 

Seldovia is a small town south of 
Anchorage. We have many mountains 
Our trees are mostly spruce with some 
We have 
cur®r- 


birch, cottonwood, and alder 
many salmonberrics, 
rants, low-bush cranberries and high- 
bush cranberries. 

Most of our fathers are fishermen 
They get salmon, halibut, crabs, and 
shrimp. We dig for clams on low tide. 
We hunt for moose, goats, bear, ducks, 
and geese. 

We have four stores, two cafes and 


blueberries, 


three canneries besides a cold stor- 
age. There are two sawmills. Our 
mail comes from Homer three times a 


week. Our school has 90 pupils and 
six teachers. We have a big gym. 
We play baseball outside when it is 
nice. We have much snow in winter, 
ind we like to skate and ski. 
From Talkeetna 

The “Flying Banana” landed in Tal 
keetna and went to the C.A.A. station 
and refueled. The “Flving Bananas’ 
are used in rescue work. We like to 
go to scheol by the air field and watch 
the pl unes take off and land 
From Craig 

We live on a little island 
is pretty. We have Ellis airplanes Wi 
Our cannery 


new 


Our town 
have lots of fishing boats 
burned down. We staved up all night 
Our We have a 
playground children in 
our room 


schoolhouse is white 


We have 15 


From Juneau 
Some children who live far away 
think we always have snow in Alask 


We surprised them when we had 


storv about swimming at English Bay 
When we read about ther bovs and 
girls it is easier to think ibout our 
own community 
From Ketchikan 

In the fall the leaves turn many 
colors. Jack Frost comes. The birds 
fly south. Sometimes it rains. I di 
not like the rain. It makes lots of 
puddles. When it gets cold, the pud- 
dles freeze 
From Holikachuk 

There are 7 people in our v ll 
There are 25 homes. The \ S 
on the Innoko River. Our homes ar 
mostly made of logs. We get the 
not far from our villa We | f 


dogs in our village. Every family uses 
dogs. We use dogs to get wood. We 
use dogs to haul water. We use dogs 
to take us to other 
From Wainwright 
Wainwright is far Alaska 
on the Arctic Ocean. It is near Bar- 
There are 250 Eskimo peoy le 
There are 57 chil- 
We go to school 


villages 


north in 


row. 
school 


We have a 
dren and 2 teachers 


in winter. All the people can speak 
English 
From Nikolai 

In this v llag there are about 9 


people We fish in summer for 


own use. We use fish wheels to catcl 
fish. We have drving racks outdoors 
and a smokehouse to finish drying th 
fish. Smoke is used to drive away the 
flies. We get salmon, white fish, pike, 
lush, or lingcod 

Our folks make a living by trapping 
We stay home and go to s& hool Two 
big sisters are in the fifth grade. They 
cook and wash our clothes. Daddy 
and mother and baby brother Tony 
are gone to lo« ate be aver houses 


From Kobuk 
There are ten in our school, five 
girls and five boys. Our school is mad 


of logs. There is one room. Our 
teacher lives in the school. Ws 1S¢ 
gasoline lanterns for light. We have 
one oil stove and one wood stove We 


have a phonograph. Kobuk is on the 


Trading Stories in Alaska 
(Continued from page 62) 


Kobuk River. It is a little village. 
There is a store, school, church, and 
post office. There are 56 people. We 
catch fish in summer and winter. We 
get wood with the 
From Barrow 

When the wind is too strong we can- 
not fly our kites. Strong wind makes 
storm. People get lost in the 
weather 


dogs 


a snow 
stormy) 


ABOUT MANY THINGS 


Eskimo Dance 

We have Eskimo dance on Sunday. 
Paul Yunak plays the drums and sings 
Eskimo songs. Gus Mike and Suzanna 
Hunt funny. School house is 
noisy and funny when we have Eskimo 
dance. 
Dog Races 

We had dog races on Christmas. 15 
dog teams race. Jack Okitun win third. 
Joe Aparezuk second. Fred 
Princ e won first. Isadore go slow. They 
go to Kotlik. Then ome back. 
Fred Prince win 24 cans of milk. 
Inlet Airways 


dance 


won 


thes ( 


We take a trip to Seldovia by plane 
to do our shopping for groceries. Be- 
cause we don’t have a store in the 
village. My grandpa took a trip to 


Seldovia just a few days ago. He 
bought the things we need 
Berries 

There were monkey berries. They 


There were salmonberries 


John found strawber- 


were gray 
Thy were red 


ries. There were huckleberries, too. 
We saw them on our hike 
The North Star 

This is a ship. It comes in summer. 
It has big rooms. We get oranges, 
apples potatoes, and cookies We get 
shirts and pants and dresses. We go 
on it for X-ravs. Native store launch 
go to big North Star ship 
Ducks and Geese 

We have lots of wild ducks and 
geese. My brother makes duck soup. 
It has rice and onions 
Spotted Seal and Caribou 

We get spotted seal in the water. 
Hunters shoot them. I eat seal. Dogs 
eat seal. We put them in the ice cellar 

My father shoots caribou. We cut 
it and cook it. Sometimes we eat 
frozen caribou quak 
Eskimo Dogs 

We tie our dogs outdoors. They lay 
down in the snow. We feed them ev- 
ery dav. 
ABOUT HOLIDAYS AND PEOPLE 


Thanksgiving at Wainwright 

We have a big Eskimo dance in 
schoolroom at night. We have 
feast in church all day. All 
and sit on the floor 
chairs. Men pass around f 
ervbody. We drink koolad 
women drink coffee and tea 
it fruit and candy Wi sing 


church 


a big 
families 
and on 
od for ev- 
Men and 
Then we 
songs in 
The 


Thanksgiving 


come 


Some men make prayers 
bovs have new 
Miss Malay 

is not fat 


pants at 


UR a ws 
is good nurse ; 

came from Bethel Hospital. She shot 
people at Nunapitchuk first. Next she 
shot the Kasigluk people. Not all the 


pe ple, just tl e littl babis s and S« hool 


children to nineteen years old. Ws 
thank her cause shot help us. Shot 
he Ip us to be healthy, and not sick 
very hard 
Jack Leonard 

He is X-ray man. Jack is a good 
man. He have glasses. He is a tech- 
nician. He had taken our X-rays on 
Tuesday at six o'clock. He has lots 
f beards on his chin 


Jimmy the Pilot 
He flew five times to Kasigluk yes- 
terday. Jimmy takes the people to 
(Continued on page 92) 





LEARNING THE 
NUMBER FACTS 





ow Usedin Over 3 1,000 Classrooms 


Each book is 6!/,” x 9” with color- 
ful durable semi-stiff cover, front 
and back. The combinations are 
printed on special tough paper with 
die-cut openings where answers can 
be written in the Magic Slate writ- 
ing book. Work is easily corrected 
by the children or teacher. This 
fascinating new teaching tool de- 
velops accuracy and speed . . . and 
is an excellent vehicle for competi- 
tive fun! 


Saves Teacher's Time 

exercises on blackboard 
. preparing worksheets! 

Saves Pencils & Paper 

Same book used many, many 

times by different pupils, different 

classes! Low-cost use plus minimum 


investment spells ECONOMY! 


Get macic state Number Practice 
... the attractive Number Fact 
books with a big Magic Slate pad 
inside. It's a fast-spreading, accept- 
ed method of teaching the Number 
Facts. This ‘sugar-coated" method 
overcomes much of the dull hum- 
drum of memory drill. Writing by 
“magic™ ... and erasing without an 


eraser has big appeal to boys and 
girls. It's FUN! 









writing 







Send Coupon 


§ Magic Slate NUMBER PRACTICE 


} The WATKINS-STRATHMORE Co., Aurora, Illinois Dept. 108 
; SEND POSTPAID: 
Stimulates ‘ doz. of ADDITION and SUBTRACTION 
id Recall 5 doz. of MULTIPLICATION and DIVISION 
Rapid f ; doz. of FRACTIONS and DECIMALS 
81 Basic § Total dozen. Discount price $ per doz. Total: $ 
Arithmetic ! SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS — 
Facts 81 to 6 doz. 6 to 12 doz 1 gross to § gross 5 gross or more 
$52.88per doz. $2.70perdoz. $2,.52perdoz. $2.34 per doz. 
5 , : Less than | doz. at 30¢ each 
Beran, —" wen, enclosed Please bill me Bill Our School 
pleasant drill work & 
. ; ' 
cultivates ‘friendly g Name 
attitude,’ encour- : Schoo! 
— veoring S Sehect Address Send Here 
for keeps. ' 
at Home Address Send Here 
' 
§ City Zone State 
*Magic Slate is the registered trademark owned by The Watkins-Strathmore Company, Aurora nois 
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Trading Stories in Alaska to teach about the United States as a 


land of cowboys, Indians, or gangsters. 
f niente fy sae j — = 
(Co sued from page 91) Neither do they want us to teach about 
them in similar SsterTe otypes. 
So this year let’s try to smash some 
go to store. Some went to trap. one 
of our stereotypes. There are too 


2 2 Word Picture of Father : 
wy inexpensive ep ne Seietiees Bie Deo many in the minds of each of us to 
athe oing iting e has 2 
oe a smash them all, but we can make a 


vs. If father had no : 
beginning. 


CATALOG ogs he would push the sled. He would 
fe use his m scles Do $ are stronge < : . . 
uncs Pp H ither a PmmmgTe og way to start is to TRY to avoid 
rojects Halloween Party at Kasigluk the use of the word “all” in talking 
about other people and to beware of 


' Over 25 new, exciting projects t we put our masks on and fun : 

designed by famous Holiday Handicrafts ustrated in full life color with tum The best lookis sweeping generalizations about any 

descriptions and listings of mate- — Ee “wears en. ene group of people 

rials. Includes Christmas party Brink. The funniest one S°Ul te tg 
Pre-iested to suit youthful abilities— favors, decorations. Send for your ' t Active. From the second Another way is to study fewer coun- 
tree copy today. See coupon below = \ , tries or groups of people and to do 

ra 1 sia Nicholas. From the : 
beth Tinker. From 2 ™°Fe thorough job of those we do 
. - ing rtake 


ibe ail 
, Nastasia Andrew. , . 
Introductory Order ' its that wer \ third is to use a variety of books 
t g } onn s é ere . ’ . 
- Here’s the perfect answer to the annual teacher problem— } : - = N xt Ww try about anv group ot pe ople, trying to 
. “ nein I 1¢ I ve e 
SAMPLE 00 What can | have them make for Christmas this year?” You'll . ie ; oh Then « find stories about rural children and 
have to read the catalog to see how wonderful they are this year ~ T =“ * © toy en we f ] : 
; ur: ife ; ildre 
KIT POSTPAID The prettiest, most constructive we've ever designed, and they're ry to step on somebody’s balloon, We ™ il | ind city ch dr n and city 
So inexpensive. Pre-tested to make sure your pupils’ fingers can at ice , joughnuts, popcorn life, accounts of lower-class children 
an pte Get Ona Each fashion them successfully, they're ready to assemble with every . : and families as well as upper-class 
argo 4 thing supplied—styrofoam parts, glue, ribbon, wire, tape, etc rics re children and families 
Made-up value $2.75—Now only $1.00 post . : ul an 4 ; 
pard. Fill out coupon below mate: 1 peu GF gout f- rch group are looking for money Still another aid would be to start 
making projects, this ts it! They're mchly rewarding—take only 1 
—— . g ollecti ) jotovran -n- 
minutes —seil for many times cost of kit. Each a delight for gifts laska , ilm. col : . } _— ‘ : photographs or to en 
or home decorations a arge the stack of pictures you have 


3ethel. Some go to the hospital. Some 


Happy-time projects for fun or profit. 





Santa 
Cleus 


7" 
s * hobioay H NanOicrRafts ine proc del Ae. oscar , , — 
Tine! Boll Earrings ena St., Madison 4, W SPECIAL EVENTS 
Ps Ken ond Frank Frazee Ka / ina@ and — pie, : 
“4° Apple Hill, Winsted 6, Connecticut oru fhim- = Oct. 5-11—Fire Prevention 
° Holly Boll Earrings Fe OS nen tm = 1448 nee : Week 
it Kit for which { enclose $1 cash ¢ ), check ( ), ‘ nn inns = Oct. 12—Columbus Day 
Imp hae ka r of Resources (fil = Oct. 13—Canadian Thanks- 
Please rush tree catelog [(] I | paedi: sritannica Films, ; giving Day 
Wwe., Wilmette, 2 Qet. 15—Poetry Day 
= Oct. 16—200th birthday an- 
niversary of the father of 
the dictionary — Noah 
Webster. 
Oct. 19-25—United Nations 
Week 
Oct. 19-25—National Thrift 
Week. Theme: Save and 
Build—lIt's Your Future 
Oct. 24 — United Nations 
Day 
Oct. 27 — 100th birthday 
anniversary of Theodore 
Roosevelt, our 26th presi- 
dent 
Oct. 31 — Halloween, and 
Treat for UN Children's : 
Fund : 


seseeen aan eetenaniee 





Te 








TO 


teenee 


Ww 
fhilmstrips 
} yard o! 


feeeneeenennins 





or black 
i Britannic: 


Park Ave 
; ! eh P 
Geography Series filmstrip, « - already started, trving to get as wide 
or black and white Popular Sci- a variety of pictures of people and 
ence from McGraw-Hill Text-Film their everyday life as possible. 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York A fifth method to improve teaching 
36 people about other peoples would be 
uznnook and Okawa of the Cold to select a theme, world area, or coun 
Lands, “Children Near and Far” try and read about it over a period ot 
filmstrip, color), Eye Gate House, weeks or months, trying to achieve 
Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica depth this year in place of breadth 
e Brilliant, Rich 5. LI.. N.Y. A sixth and final suggestion closely 
Tone m and Lucy of Alaska (filmstrips, related to the fifth is that you sub- 

; society for Visual Educa- scribe to one magazine or series of 

booklets which will give you broader 


e 4 Full Octaves 
(49 Keys) F to F Ideal for the church or school with a limited ‘tory of Ice and Glaciers, “The Earth world horizons this year. 


budget. Weighs only 16 lbs. Excelle nt for t Its W i rs” (filmstrip, color), There are many such publications 
e Provides teaching, choral accompaniment, etc. Excel- icyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc to chose from, but I should like to 
recommend most highly the UNESCO 


Keyboard lent P lA pro ect. Easy to play. Sold by music 
Experience stores and 3 cted major department stores. Courier, the inexpensive and_ brief 
' : onthly bulletin called Focus, and the 
TbD, oe ; Ties PP s mont ‘ocus, i 
If not available in your v1 init) write & pt.ID Let 5 Smash Some = Headline Series of the Foreign Policy 
e Plugs in Any ST. LOUIS MUSIC SUPPLY CO., INC. Stereotypes This Year Association. 
Electric Outlet 3711 W. Pine Boulevard « St.Louis 3, Mo. Continued from page 6) R an 
’ ; — NO MATTER what method or meth- 
MANY of us very earnestly want to ods you select to broaden your horizons 
promote international understanding and to learn about the infinite and 
That is a laudable goal but it is not rich variety of people around the 
The Post Office has divided 106 cities into hieved by developing in tl inds of ld 1 hi “ack 
rwr . . : achieve y é oping in the minds o! world and within each nation, you 
NE ER FAIL eee — Ys a o onyg taps delivery. children outdated pictures of other will add stature to yourself as a teach- 
ir . 
a ey ee ae Soe people or distorted stereotypes—no er and enrichment in the lives of your 


ZONE YOUR MAIL! include your tone number in your return a ether , ‘egagtiow 
address — after the city, before the state. matter whether they make goo pups 
activities” and colorful assembly pro- So—good luck to you as you start 


grams, or not. We do not want others to smash those stereotypes! 


e Volume Control 
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A Realistic Dream Remember that explanations are not 
a necessary adjunct to the activity. 
Continued from page 90) Let the children explore and experi- FROM TO 
witcH—Okay. What did you hear ment. When they are ready for reasons, 


the Defendant sav about vou? they will have had enough direct ex- 


cGHost—I heard him say that Ididn’t PEemences for understanding. 





look real enough. Distance 
witcH—All right. (To Bill.) Are you progressively farther from the yard- 
going to question him? stick. The straws or strings “straighten” 
sit— No. rapidly as the objects are moved far- 
witcH—Second witness, Mr. Skele- ther from the table. A nearby object 
ton. Do you swear to tell the truth, the moved a short distance causes more 
whole truth, nothing but the truth? movement of the straws than a distant 
SKELETON~ | do! object moved a short distance from its 
witcH—Okay. What did you hear original position. Do the angles of the 
the Defendant say about you? straws change very much as the line 
SKELETON—He said I looked as real of sight moves from an object across 
as a purple elephant with green polka the street to one block awav? 
dots Now increase the k neth of the base- 
witcH—Are you going to question line (distance between the straws 
him Looks at Bill Try a baseline two yards long. then 


ee ont the length of the room, and final. America’s Railroads 


witcH—All right; now it is your turn ly one as | as the school building 


to do some talking It will wan com ipparent to the hd 
i Ladi s sal Gentlemen of the , = } Make the Connections! 


Jury. It is true that I said those things, 


but I am truly sorry. Besides, this is Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of 
a free land and you can't boil a person 








today’s ‘‘newest’’ and most versatile materials. In the form of 


I oil st because he said someth Gg H 8 H 
polis A xe ? ts Mrs. Mixer Ss Mix-Ups rods, tubes, sheets, foam, fibers and containers, more than one 


you didn’t like. 





























witcH—Oh, can’t we? Mrs. Mixer is a good cook, but thousand different kinds of glass contribute to your comfort, 
sitt— Well, mavbe 1 can, but... sometimes she gets things mixed up. | convenience and safety. And an essential part of the process 
Sit down an e quiet is Recently she ha orve or fa y Sanent 
_ witcH—Sit down and be qi It i cently she has served her family | of bringing you the many glass products you need and use 
time to pass the verdict I sav he is some of the combinations below. They 3 : j : 
Sten Wthed te, in wendick? didn’t like them. Can you rearrange every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 
MANNEQUINS—G silty! Guilty! the foods in these two columns so 
> “he tar the door, It ebens that they make more attractive com- 
a ae . : wo binations? 
ind a Witch and a ( on enter. Bill , 
. , 1. ice cream a. brown bread 
hrieks and dash oo feanwhile th 2. turkey b. eggs 
Mannequins have t me rigid in their 3. liver c. chocolate sauce 
former f ns 4. roast pork d. maple syrup 
witcH—Bill! (Pulls off her mask and 5. bake? beans e. cranberry sauce 
tands s the audier in see it 6. hamburgers f. cheese 
Jane. What in the world Fot imto 7. apple pie g- bacon 
can 8. steak h. applesauce 
7 , } —_— 9. ham i. French fries 
( nok) i led pl : : 10. pancakes j. relish 
a © sounced premty scares Hazel Cederborg 
Janeé—It’s a good thing we missed 
him at the party and got the key from "Pol ‘G6 *8 
Mr. Winkle or he would have been ‘32 ‘fg ‘ec ‘yp “Se ‘az ‘Oo, isaamsuy 
vere all night. (Looks around.) But |} 
ouldn’t have been scared of these ‘ 7 | 
mannequins Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 
CLARK No! That Witch wouldn't to make glass. Railroads haul millions of mix and ok” the ingred t rd 
scare a flea, and that skeleton is about children that the longer the baseline, tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- to scientilic recipes, tor up to /= hours. 
as re al lo« king as the 1 re convergent tne nes of s zht. ple -drill rig shown ibove bx re les The molten giass is then re t be 
(Quick curtain or blackout his activity will also prov de t basis | for explosives that loosen the rock in a shaped by a variety of processes and 
for understanding | ! dof 
limestone mine. 
I suring tl listance to the earth's 
y » Niai . ! rby me ors, and for appreciating | 
Earth and Its Neighbors . or oe | 
st mw tar way tines I I two 
Continued from pages 26-27) distant observers s tl moon at | 
n then the moon | 
yy . >. > if ii ® ' : Tran 
The Sun’s March 
, mus x Very tar \ | 
summer and winter This southw - , 
In add n to th tual sightings | 
and northward march of tl sun an ied 4 
on objects iround tl Sci i pel 
also be shown by the noon-t I te pat 
; : trial S ¢ be cut with the same 
position of the school flagp Phe : , 
. an s s thos str s | ‘ l 
end of the shadow can be marked ot , 
a . , the yardstick. 1 \ dels (to | 
ne aavement ¢ h sunny day Vv | 
I scal of the sightir M u nts | 
yaInt OF WaX crayon, or on t ras , 
I . of tl Das ssumed to be a yard | 
by tongue depress rs pus! d I \ ; } 
. . ong can De compa! iwith tl h ight 
round. A few days’ observations wil | N 
; _ 3 : ' ; f the trang o determine how fat ‘ 
show that the shadow of the fi: gpok 
" away the object sighted on really was ’ ; 
engthens as fall progresses. The cl : A . 
Othe vities involving the earth “oe 
dren will reason that “the sun is get , is ree le keey Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets Finished 
- and s neighbors includ keeping 
ting farther down in the sky. 5 RT WE ee a an ok I te h 
: track of Juy r each week throughout that are us for lows. Giass- = mill ; 
a ul winter, noting how Orion shifts | ware bottles, jar and containers of pect r sl - . , 
estward in the sky iS winter ap- infinite shapes and sizes are made by that Ww 
proaches, and where Venus appears in using compressed air to force molten glass famed star-gazing tel pe at the M 
+} matie | A el ‘ 5 t 
he sky ] he nore observ ns that into molds. Palomar Observatory 
Tongue Twisters children make in the early grades, the 
mor rapid and solid will be their 
Mary Miller makes many mistakes understanding in later ones : Inily life i tant iob for 
mixing Minnie Morton’s mammoth < Pi Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job 
, . . , ' 
mixtures. Star Pictures : America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the rail 
' 4 4 16 ® " 
Poor Peter Porter polishes Polly’s ir of exposure a , , “t ? serve the nation every d J wilt ( ently, and ¢ Tt 
pretty porcelain pots perfectly. O irse it is possible that all the 
Andy Anderson argued angrily tars are revolving that the earth 
after Anna asked about Arthur’s rot ng. Circular star trails, togeth- 
aged aunt. er with other bits of evidence of a iati 
Betty Bemis beat Bertie Burns be- rotating earth, however, help to clinch Association of 
. . sled Be ’ - . . , ; j 
cause Bertie bungled Benny’s beauti he idea tl it is We, not our celestial American Railroads 
ful blue boat. , ' ’ me ieareei 
; rs. that n ig 
Tina tottered to Tom’s teeter- ( % * - : ‘oO WASHINGTON, bd. Cc. 
totter twice to try to teeter on Tom’s 2 il — a oe Sone 
teeter-totter. we a eo 
Dashing Dick Doakes does daring tions. Orion's star tr: iS WH be straight , -_ 
deeds deliberately, daring dapper nes, showing that this constellation | Reprints of this advertisement about America’s f 1ilroads and the country they serve will be 
ies iceinis. etl: Witte, Wibatiaes Cos 1 on ba 96) | mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 
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Instructor Coupon Service 


For TEACHERS USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


— — ——— «a PRT PR me eee 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, Educational Service Dept Please send me com 
plete herd > kit with teacher's struct s and classroom workbooks for my 
‘ Th ' kit described the Sheaffer pen ad In this issue, the same kit 


year by thousands of teachers 594 


——— T APART HERE 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY Please 


. . . any 


8 


Zone State 


— a an mm, mmm mmm CS BOAT HET | 


4-Pege UNIT ON ELEMENTARY SCIENCE Please send 
“ . r 4 , , 


& class dy wu ence Meth 


6 


———— i T PART IRE mm ee eee 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Pilesse se 
FREIGHT TRAIN UT-OUT, a fow pley-and-lea s 
erte s of motive, freight cars, and ceboose 


8 


4 e 
— ee eee «(CUT APART HERE eee meee eee ee 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY Please se et 
PEEDBALL Pen Lette 53. Als essons on LIN EUM BLOC 
CHARTS showing LARGE LETTERING FOR FLASH CARDS 


8 


Zone State s. 10-58 
ee ee oe 
CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Department. Please 
send me y free sample mate Check ° Story of a sf of Bread for 

3 A Trip with Baker 8 f P Grade F termediate 


Ricetinciiedid. dulmais Cennie 424A 


— ee ee T APART HERE — —— 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY Please send the pame 
LEARNING and arrange for a free der strat 
venience 


2 
2 


Zone 


— ee eee eee «(CUT APART HERE <—e aoe 


NATIONAL COA ASSOCIATION, Educational Secti 


oe 24 a cosa! mm g anc fhe 


6 


—_——— eee «6CUT APART HERE = 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC., Dept. $9-6. Pleas: 
ers RAYOLA Finger Painting form FPF 


6 


10-58 


— T APART HERE — 
THE NITRO PENCIL CO Please send me a f ur color brochure titled 


How to make money for y ‘ t sts ackage give-aways for the teach- 


er, plus format f ; J hedule pe 48 


8 


treet or 


ty .. Zone State ns 


ere ee ee CUT APART HERE mee me me ee | 
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Grandparents 


ane even fonder 


SHIRLEY BRYAN WRIGHT 


T= importance of encouraging 

pare nts to visit the schools and 
to take an interest in their chil- 
dren’s school activities is seldom 
disputed. Until recently, however, 
one valuable form of adult in- 
terest and approval has been over- 
looke a Gradually we are be nnning 
to realize that 
often freer than parents to visit 


schools and to follow their grand- 


randparents are 


children’s educational progress 


lo encourage this pote ntial sup- 
port and also to encourage the chil- 
dren's appreciation for semior cit- 
izens, the public schools of (¢ 


lowa, l 1 invitations 


Grandpa and randma Day 
response to the first invitation of its 
kind in this small town rand- 
nothers and grandfathers flocked 
to school not only trom the local 
ehborhood, but also trom cities 
ar. A tew came trom 
other states In all there were more 


than two hundred of thes: tors 

Some children had 

ents present Orhers we 

reat randpare 
Pupils were in charge of iS- 

tration and also served as guides. It 


a grandparent had more than on 


nt 


erandchik n school he usually 


faithfully \ ted each classroom 


A surprising number of grand- 
mothers had been teachers. They 
were asked to tell about their ex 
periences and to comment on 
changes in schools since their teach- 
ing days 

After school, from three to four- 
thirty, old friends had time to 
catch up on their visiting while the 
homemaking classes served coffee 
and cookies 

The school superintendent said 
some words of appreciation, and 
presented flowers to those who 
came the farthest as well as to 
those who had the most grand 
children in the school The ban! 
furnished the floral tributes 

It was a bit difficult to decide 
who profited the most. Was it th 
children, who are always proud to 
have any members of the family 
show an interest in their school? 
Was it the school staff, who knew 
they had found an enthusiastic tit 
with the homes? Or was it the de 
lichted 
who have gone out as ambassac 


Fortunately, 


grandparents themselves 
lors 
for better education? 
no one has to reac ha dec sion, but 
there is one decision the school 
officials have made. That is to have 
another Grandpa and Grandma 


Dav next vear. 


Club Exchange 


California. 
a teacher 
a tew blocks tron the Pa- 
fi We located near oil 
neries and = aircri centers. We 
hould like to ex letters, possi- 
bly tape recordings, and ollections of 
rocks or shells with other schools. Ad- 
dress correspondence t Miss Bertha 
Olson, Cent chool. 110 S. Pacific 


Highway California 


lowa.—The children in my school 
from primary to eighth grade would 
like to exchange etters and scenic 
cards with pupils in other schools 
Address all correspondence to: Mrs 
tula M. Pithan, Lincoln No. 3, Rock 
Valley, lowa 


New Jersey.—Will you please in- 
clude my class in Club Exchange? We 
should like to exc hange 
venirs with pupils and teachers in other 
states. We live in an industrial city in 
the metropolitan area of New York 
City. Address mail to: Mrs. Frieda 


letters and sou- 


) 


Tue INstru: ron Dar 


Jumber Seven School, 163 Pat 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


New York.—The members of my 
fifth grade would like to 
ters, post cards, and possibly tape re- 
ordings with ot! 
we live close to New York City we ca 
tell you about the life in the city, its 


xchange let 


r fifth-graders. Since 


subways, the ocean, its people, and sé 
on. We should like to hear from chil 


dren who have horses for pets, whi 


ollect rocks, or who have a way of life 
different from ours. Address all mai 
to: Mr. Anthony Robinson, Northern 
Parkway School, Uniondale, Long Is 


ind, Ne Ww York. 


Philippines.—Fourth-grade childre: 
living on a naval base in the Philip 
pines would like to exchange letters 
shells, and stamps with children in th 
United States. Letters should be sent 
by air mail. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Mary Childs, Grade 4, Box 
70 l SNS Navy 002 Ceorge Dewe 
School F.P.O., San Francisco, Cal 


fornia 





Teaching 
Cancellation 


Teacher of Mathematics, Grades 4-6 
Central School, Middietown, Connecticut 


CATHERINE GEARY 





5. Show two charts to the class. 
Example on the first chart: 


ANCELLATION (dividing a nu- 
merator and a denominator 


by the same number before multi- 
plying fractions) is difficult for 
many pupils. They may not under- 


to SE. Bee 


4°°6 ~4x6~* 24°83 
Exam ple on the second chart: 


5 


stand why the final answer is the l 

same when both numerator and XY 5 —: ) ee 

denominator are divided by the 4° 4 4x2 8 
) 


same number before multiplying, as 
it is when the multiplication is com- 
pleted first and the answer then re- 
duced to its lowest terms. They may 


} the 
examples, let the pupils heure out 
that, in the first example, the an- 
dividing the 


6. In a comparison of two 


swer is obtained by 


not perceive the reason for cancel- 
lation, and the ease and success numerator and denominator of the 
they have experienced with their fraction 154, by 3; in the second 


previous method of multiplication 
of fractions may make them reluc- 
tant to employ a and hardet 
algorism. In the existing 
difficulties, a meaningful approach 
to this one that 
foster challenge rather than frustra- 
tion—is therefore most important 


new 
view ol 

1 
will 


new process 


Introducing Cancellation 
1. Que stion the children about 
lines drawn through stamps on en- 
velopes. (Usually some pupil will 
say that the Stamps were cance led 
2. Bring out the fact that when 


lines are drawn over the stamps 
they cannot be used again, and say subtracting INTRODUCE THEM TO YOU 
that this “crossing out” is cancel- lo = ’ 
lation. 3 IN THE NEW FILMSTRIP... 
3. Ask the class if they can re- ‘ 
member when numbers have been 12 
crossed out or canceled in arithme- ’ 
tic, and allow the children to dis- Y 
ver the fact that when we reduce 3 5 
a fraction to its lowest terms we are 6 
using cancellation —J | 
+. Have the children reduce } | 
fractions on the board: repeat the 3 
statement that reduction of frac- 0 
tions may be called cancellation. Cor { / 16) 
~ | 
\ x4 
\ Sk 
“ aS W 
Pr. 
“Hy . A full-color filmstrip on Dental Health 
— Us} 
"7 for PRIMARY GRADES 
ie F i, 
a 





example, a numerator, 3, and a de- 
nominator, 6, are divided by 
fore the fractions are multiplied 

At this point some child usually 
asks, ““Why can vou divide?” 

A ssatisfactory this 
question is necessary in order to 


) be- 


answel to 


achieve meaning. 

The Reason for Cancellation 

1. Review the for 
division that have been emphasized 


first. we divide 


two reasons 
to find the size of 
one of the equal gre 
2. Show by the following exam- 


pl s that divisi 


Ups. 


mn is also a way of 





T_@ 
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— ee ee ee 
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KIT JUNIOR and 
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6 


AMER'CAN OPTICAL COMPANY, Instrument Div 
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Teaching 


( 


; 


I 


3. Try to elicit from th 
the fact that when we divide 15 by 
also think of the division 
as a means of “taking out” all the 


The answer 5 tells the 
taken 


pupils 
»> we May 


vs in 15 
numbet ’s that can be 
out of 15 

+. Use the charts to show that in 
the first example we take at the 
’s in the 


answer: in the second ex- 


ample, we take out the 3’s before 
multiplying 
5. Stress the fact that the answe1 
will be the same whether the 3’s are 
it before or after multipli- 
6. Use other examples to show 
that the final answer in multiplica- 
tion of fractions is the same regard- 
less of whether the division is per- 
formed before or after multiplying 


n¢. 
Cancellati 


n before multiplying 


x£e4 


ne] 


answer after multi- 
x 
x3 
Why We Use Cancellation 


1 


reauly | 


understand 
in do simple multiplica- 
ons mentally 
that |) 
and that the 


ed SUCCESS in 
rator times 
nator times 
these pu- 
that thev “like to do the 


otten 


} 


examples this way” and they think 


ancellation 


ym page 95 


it is easier than cancellation. Al- 
though usually children are allowed 
to select methods they prefer, it is 
well at this time to show the class 
that cancellation before multiply- 
ing makes multiplication and final 
reduction easier In some cases. 
Example: 

Sy lt, 5xt4 | 

8 20 8x20 — 


4 
al 
+ 


Helping Children with 
Cancellation 


1. Check on pupils’ mastery of 
division facts 
2. Teach the children to express 
a whole number over 1, as 3 HK; 
so that the whole number is under- 
stood to be the numerator. 
Emphasize that to cancel cor- 
rectly one must divide a numerator 
and denominator by the same num- 
ber A child who tries to divide 
two denominators by the same num- 
ber does not understand cancella- 
tion 
} Be sure children 
numbers as they divide 
In an example like 
when pupils are to cancel 2 and 4 
remind the children that it is easict 


to put 2 into 2 first, and then d 


vide 4 by 2 

6. Emphasize that 
cancellation may be possible 
As a teacher 


] 


; 
SUCCCSSIUI 


cross out 


“x 4 


more than 
7 remember that 

cancellation involves an 
understanding of the reason for the 
algorism and practice in the meth- 


} ; 
od tse lf 





Earth and Its Neighbors 


neighb 
This « 
on the 
] on one 
the sun 
tance 
as in th 


ym fa ; 


san that the child 
») must get on his 
ly a mile down 
show that even 
rthest edge of 

ll is not near th 


» helps to set straight 
ssion provided by 
the earth and its 

lot of the space 

vy do not! 

the solar system 

ive about the bal- 

im ; i pr onal to th 

known rev tions of the planets. One 

child can also be comet and can run 

through the solar system from one side, 

swing near to the sun, and run out the 

other side. Such direct experience with 

the earth and its neighbors provides : 

sound background for further studies 
and discussion 


Mercury Venus Earth Mars Jupiter Saturn Uranus Neptune Pluto 


Distance from 36 67 93 141 483 886 §=1,783 


sun in millions 
of miles 
Diameter in 
miles 


3,100 7,700 


Distance from 50 93 130 196 672 


sun in feet (if 

sun is 1 foot 

in diameter) 

Approx. size 1/16 
in inches [if 

sun is 1 foot 

in diameter) 

Period of revo- 0.32 
lution in years 


7,900 4,200 


2,794 3,670 


88,700 74,200 32,400 31,000 (8,000) 


1,270 2480 3,890 5,120* 


11/4 11/8 1/2 1/2 (1/8) 


12 
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For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


T APART EIR we ee eee 
DITTO, INC. Please send me nformation about your new low price 0-20 dupli- 
cator The DITTO 0-30 duplicator The new Electric DITTO D-31 duplicator 
“} Send folder of DITTO School Samples. 15 


——<“ ss  < ams amas C 


Ins. 10-58 
CUT APART PER ee ee eee 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send me your FREE orful 17 x 22” 
his U.S. Trails Map and t hure € 3? erican Adventure Series 


corrective reading program, as advertised 


a 
3 


THE GARRARD PRESS se send me the f 3 ch Aids-to-Reading 
Catalog kliet of 8 y Story ame cof with order form 
¢ free super of ¢ r rs t The y to Learning’ for dis- 
tribution to perents 


. 


3 
o 


CUT APART MER wwe (me cr re ee 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s 
0-Way Protection’ P y against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at @ cost 
of less than a nickel @ day. 


| < 


6 


No. Pupils .. 


Zone Ins. 10-58 


T ARADT PADI me ee ee ee 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please + 4 Jescriptive literature on 
a cop f your F 19 


Opera and Ballet Stories’ and y 


eee ee CLT APART HEI me ee ee 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the ivory Inspection 
Patr as de bed your advertisement slored 20” * Wall Chart and 
ndividual inspect Sheets. K 

students. (Offer 


No. Pupils ....+- 


Ins. 10-58 


CUT APART PERE ee me cree ee eee 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO. Please send me a copy of your free catalogue on 
641 


é types Of classroom suppies 


6 


treet of A.D. .... 


T APART HERE ee me eee ee eee 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. D020. Please send me, in a plain envelope, 

mplete information about your Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, as described 
advertisement on Page | 


§ 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO The Harmony 
Bend Primary grade children ¢ three-part mus rst lesson The Sym- 
phonet, @ musical opportun . 4 e dy Chimes - Twelve tone 


i 
j 
' 


2 § 
a 


CUT APART 


READING CLASSIFICATION CHART. Please send FREE Reading Classification Chart 
offered by Benefic Press 35 
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« No. Pupils ... 


State , Ins. 10-58 
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HISTORY 
COMES ALIVE 


DORIS M. GREEN 


Assistant to the Curator 
The Bennington Museum 


Bennington 


D° you ever wish you could make 

your history lessons really come 
alive? A great deal is mad 
days of visual education, but less 
is said of tactile education. Touch- 
ing an object as well as seeing it is 
what makes the difference to the 
impressionable youngster. There is 
a real thrill in actually handling a 


1 


sword or a musket used in the 


e nowa- 


Revolution or in trying on a forage 
cap worn by a soldier in the Civil 
War. Schools cannot provide such 
items for classroom use and muse- 
ums will seldom lend them. 

In Bennington, Vermont, the 
Historical Museum conducts an in- 
teresting project in cooperation 
with the local schools which has 
had good results in increased in- 
terest on the part of both teachers 
and pupils. Once a week, a grade 
from the school visits the museum 
for a history class. Two things, 
however, make this different from 
most classes. In the first place, the 
items are taken out of cases and 
passed round among the pupils. 
Then, and this is more important, 
the teacher, not a member of the 
museum staff, teaches the lesson. 
The idea is for the museum to 
illustrate what the children are 
studying at that time. For instance, 
Miss Smith comes in at the begin- 
ning of the school year with a 
rough sketch of her lessons: Octo- 
ber 7—How Colonial Homes Were 
Lighted: October 14—How Colo- 
nial Homes Were Protected: then, 
perhaps later in the year—Uni- 
forms and Accessories; or Early 
Cooking Utensils. For all of these 
lessons, items are removed from 
cases and passed round for the chil- 
dren to see and touch. 

It is interesting to note that in 
over two years of this work, there 
has not been a single piece of 


Vermont 


damage to any item. The class is 
so enthralled with what it is learn- 
ing that there is a complete absence 
of vandalism. Naturally, the atti- 
tude of the teacher is all-important 
here. Her advance preparation by 
laying in a background for what 
the class is going to see is far more 
important to good discipline than 
any amount of warning. 

Here, it is important to stress 
that if the children come prepared 
not only to learn but to enjoy 
themselves, the lessons wiil be fa 
more successful. Unfortunately too 
many ol today’s children follow 
their parents’ ideas that history is 
a “selection of dusty objects on 
musty shelves.” There is nothing 
dynamic in this viewpoint and the 
idea of a class where one can move 
around, ask questions freely, and 
feel as well as see objects is some- 
thing quite revolutionary to them. 
Actually, the whole museum be- 
comes a textbook to illustrate what 
the teacher has been teaching. 

A few practical suggestions may 
be in order. In Bennington, this 
project was worked out by the 
director with the local P. r.A, which 
is an active group. In this way, the 
school has the backing of home 
influence and also the practical 
help of mother-chauffeurs. From 
the fourth grade on has been found 
the most satisfactory age. Younger 
children seldom have § sufficient 
historical background to give them 
a frame of reference for the project. 

The lesson may be more success- 
ful without outside grownups pres- 
ent. This may be worked out with 
the museum in advance. The time 
element is important, too. This 
depends on the age of the pupils 
Fifteen or twenty minutes is ampk 
for the fourth grade, whose span 
of attention (Continued on page 101 












The Instructor 


Jlea Boaks 


brand-new ... just released 


Here are two very unusual books - one for primary teachers and one for middle- 
upper grade teachers. Specially prepared by the Editors of The INSTRUCTOR 
for the 1958-59 school year, he all-new classroom Idea Books are unlike any 
others published. 


In the front of each book is a complete list of all of the holidays and special days 
for the current year. In addition, starting with the first week in September, each 
page provides a week by week listing of the events as they occur. The contents of 
each Idea Book includes items on Arithmetic, Health and Safety, Parent Relations, 
Science, Social Studies, the Language Arts, Classroom Management, Poems, Songs, 
Games, Art and Handcraft, and Classroom Activities. 


Each book, 8!/,” x 11” in size, contains 48 pages of amazing, new ideas, carefully 
selected on the basis of their usefulness to you. 


But, remember, offer expires October 31 


No need to send any money now (unless you wish). Just complete the coupon at the 
bottom of the page - rae Noe us your subscription to The INSTRUCTOR for one 
or more years. Upon receipt of your order, we'll immediately mail your FREE Idea 
Book, start your subscription, and bill you - payable in the fall. 


If you have already subscribed to The INSTRUCTOR - last spring or summer at the 
old price - you can order your own Idea Book at the Special Edition price of $1.00 
per copy. Simply use the coupon below. But, because of its special low price, cash 
MUST accompany all orders for the Idea Books alone. 


You can save money on your INSTRUCTOR subscription by placing a Group Order. 
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From Og 


ROBERT M. DIAMOND 


Coordinator of Educational Televisio 
Plainedge Schoo! System 
Bethpage, Long Isiand, New York 


vER the past decade, the reali- 

zation that mathematics was 
not only the most disliked subject 
but also the course that most of the 
pupils would choose to do without 
has pointed up a major problem of 
all math teachers. In this age of 
scientunic ¢ mphasis, lack of interest 
basic science, mathematics, 
is something that most people in 
the field of scientific education feel 


in the 


must be corrected. 

Under the assumption that dis- 
like for arithmeti 
peated work in areas that are of 
little interest to pupils in seventh 
ind eighth grade, I tried to relate 
numbers, number systems, and the 


c is caused by re- 


use of mathemati al tools to the 
history of man and his environment. 
In this connection my pupils in 


Van Corlaer School in Sx henec tady, 
New York, compl ted a rather large 
display entitled “From Og to In- 
finity Og” represents the cave 
man who, with the use of fingers 
and not he S 
to use numbers 

It traces twent 
of man’s developn 


in wood, was the first 


thousand years 
ent in numbers, 
navigation, and other related fields 
display uses only abo it 
thirty-five feet of wall and table 
space, and twenty thousand years 
a long time, 


1S quite certain areas 


of development were of course 


omitted. Rather than cover only the 
development of our number system, 
which alon would have taken an 
entire exhibit, the pupils 
allowed to work in the fieids that 
interested them the most 

The exhibit twenty- 
five three-dimensional items, ex- 
planatory charts, and illustrations. 
Models include a primitive notched 
stick calendar, a tally stick from 
the Middle Ages, a counting device 
of the Peruvian Indians, a plumb 
line, and a Babylonian multiplica- 


tion table made from clay. Largest 


were 


consists of 


to Infinity 


item is a cutaway model of a pyra- 
mid equipped with cords represent- 
ing rays of light from the sun. It 
explains how the height of a build- 
structure can be figured 
climbing it. Also 


ing or 
without actually 
on display are four types of sun- 
dials, methods used in setting up 
accurate right triangles, and charts 
showing Chinese and Roman num- 
ber systems. 

None of the work was done dur- 
ing the class period. It was com- 
pleted at home and during free 


activity periods. A pleasant sidelight 


was the fact that a number of par- 
ents were called into assistance by 
their children. Fathers with home 
workshops found themselves teach- 
ing the use of equipment to their 
other 
workings of 


sons and daughters, while 
families learned the 
the abacus together. 
Starting out with a project in 
found 
with 


childre n 
themselves actively 
the English, social studies, art, and 


mathematics, the 
workin: 
wood-working departments. 

Each project had three phases, 
which was the making of 
itself; each pu- 
a complete description 


first ol 
the item 
pil wrote 


second, 
of his or her To do this, 
considerable research was needed 
For reference, many free pamphlets 

Ho: ben’s Mar 
The World of 
Books 


project 


in addition to L. T 
Must Measure; 
Mathema 
London) were used 

Finally, each pupil presented his 
project to the class, explained from 
where it came, how and why it was 


Rathbone 


developed, and how it was used 
Pupils who were among the less 
fluent speakers found that after 
they had built the project they felt 
fairly well at ease with their pres- 
entation. Anothe1 

light was the great number of new 
words picked up by the group At 


interesting side- 


times the conversation soundes 














make your science 


teaching more effective 
with these 


classroom experiments! 


Four new science books - two for Primary 
Grade and two for Middle Grade 
Experiments. Written by well-known 
authorities on elementary science 
activities, these books will meet your 
curriculum requirements, 
The same scientific procedure is 
followed throughout each book. Complete 
on one page, each experiment lists the 
problem, the materials needed and the 
procedure. Full directions for 
making observations and conclusions 
through the use of questions, and 
final correlation with other 
materials included. 
Each book contains 24 duplicator pages 
pericrated for easy tear-out. Both 
series provide a full year's work. 


are 


Primary Grade Experiments 

Book I—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Seeds, Animals, Rocks 
and Weather. 

Book ||—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Plants, Sky, Day and 
Night and Seasons, and Tools and 
Magnets. 


Middle Grade Experiments 
Book I—19 Experiments with 5 Tests 
covering Plants, Animals, the Weather 
Soil, and the Solar System. 
Book I|—20 Experiments with 4 Tests 
covering Air, Magnets, Electricity 
and Machines 


For Hectograph Duplicator, Ea. Book $1.25 


For Liquid Process Duplicator, Ea. Book $2.75 


I 
| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. | 


Please send me the Science Books 
j checked below: 
Primary Grade Experiments Bk. 
Hect = 
Liquid 
Middle Grade Experiments Bk. | Bk. i! 
Hectograph Edit @ $1.25 each 
Liquid Process Edition @ $2.75 each 


ograph Edition @ $1.2 


Process Edition @ $2.75 each 
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L 


mee ee j 


more like one in English or social 
studies than one in arithmetic. 
The caliber of the students in- 
volved varied greatly. While the 
majority were in the upper brackets, 
about 25 per cent were “C” and 
high “D” All of them 
volunteered: were teacher- 
selected. With several lower-grade 
the interest engendered 
carried into regular classwork. 


students. 
none 


students, 


Looking back over the entire 
activity, there are a few results 
that must be noted. Both the chil- 


dren and their teacher learned 
quite a lot, not only about the 
story of mathematics, but also 
about the story of mankind. Many 


new aspects of the workings of our 
number system were brought to the 
attention of the class, such as, how 
science, various discoveries, and 
man’s over-all progress were held 
back for years 


highly complicated and confusing 


thousands of by a 


number system. They also learned 
the importance of the zero as a 
place holder, early geometry, and 


how man solved many of his early 
problems in measurement with the 
of the right triangle. 

Most important, the majority of 
1 tl math can be 


arnead that 


usc 


the class le 





both interesting and enjoyable. 
AUTH Note: You might be in- 
terested what was done with the ex- 
t after t 
Ww ‘ i 
r wl helped 
I t The r 
whe th Ye é 
g W exh 
. I the hour 
Se ¢ 
vith R nt! er 
with the abacu It w 
e pupils 


Ju Our Museum 
HISTORY 
COMES ALIVE 


age, it is bette: 
the y are ab- 


still short. At any 


stop while still 


bed; then they are eager to come 


Dac k. 


It is advisable not to have too 
large a class when items are to be 
yassed round, or it becomes con- 

SII Sometimes, it is possible to 
divide th class according to th 
subject matter being taken up. For 


instance, a lesson on costumes for 
rls and uniforms 


one on military 


ind accessories for boys, early 
kitchen utensils for a home eco- 


nomics class and early tools for a 


woodwol! KIT 


class. 

Do not be afraid 
causing the museum 
trouble. It is 


epare a lesson, 


that you are | 
staff too much 
ct rtainly, to 
ite ms removed 
back in 


or records 


work, 
for 


must be 


Irom cases put 
exactly the same places 
invalidated. But it 
1 great and welcome change from 
office routine. More important, it 
is an inspiration to the staff. After 
all, the only reason behind all the 
atalos ins 1S to provide 
for the public to study and to enjoy. 
What better place to start than by 


apprec iate 


Will be is also 


materials 


children 


the ir he rita e? 


he Iping our 


NEW 
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THERE ARE MORE THAN 
100,000 TINY LENSES 
on each Radiant “lenticu- 
lar screen surface—that 
concentrate and reflect 
light with maximum bril- 
liance over a wider view- 
ing area. This surface is 
fungus and flame proof 
and washable. 








THE NEW “EDUCATOR” SCREEN—WITH 
LENTICULAR “UNIGLOW” .... screen 
surface is available in from 
37” x 50” through 70” x 70”. Exclusive 
TOEmatic leg lock, all-metal slat bar, 
extreme height adjustability, and 
many other features. 


$1zes 





FOR LIGHTED ROOM 


Of vital importance to all users of 
audio-visual aids is this new and 
different kind of “lenticular” screen 

t of more than 7 
years research and development 
work by leading optical engineers 


PROJECTION 


and physicists. Actual tests have 
definitely proven that this surface is 
extremely effective for projecting in 
unda! or even lighted rooms 
extreme unusual 


bient light conditions prevail. 


surface he result kened 


where no or am- 


TESTS PROVE 


Special electronic testing equipment i irface has been subjected to these ex- 





used to check the efficiency of all reflec acting tests with the following findings: 
tive surfaces by Radiant’s engineerin 1 Rad . . 
Pom ali : lar ns show 
staff. This equipment measures accu cadiant tenticula eo rages 
’ : a very high brightness gain with ; 
rately light gain (brightness), percent- vere “ ~ ny ; doe 
rr TY ’ ( 8 yf at 
age of fall-off, quality of reflection, and minimum of fall-off 
other factors vital to good projection @ Radiant Screens provide 
results. The new Radiant “lenticular” increase t n area 45 
to each thu ffering a 
JU" go ea, 
3 Radiant “lenticular” reen surface 
reflects colors with increased vivid- 
ness and greater cor t 


ce ee ee ee ee we ee ee we we we oe _ 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
| Dept. 1-108, P.O. Box 5640, Chicago 80, Ill 


| Please rush me FREE 
Radiant 


-and full details on this new type of pro 


sample swatch of new | 
Lenticular’ Uniglow Screen surface | 





| 

jection screens. j 

Nome - | 

P.O. BOX 5640 7” 

Address 

CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
Cit Zone Stote 

A subsidiary of The United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation ee ee ail ae eine akin ied 
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EVERYDAY GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


well-illustrated reference book containing complete information and 











is primarily a 





easy-to-follow directions for more than 300 games. For ready 
reference, the games are indexed three ways - alphabetically, 
by grades, and by type of game. Three introductory chapters 
provide background material. Included are Dramatic Games and Story 
Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, 
and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic Games; Classroom Games and 
Party Games. Hard cover binding. Each book $3.25. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Good English 


Continued from page 2 


Display these prominently, and point 
to a specific poster that includes the 
word that has just been misused. The 
speaker may repeat his sentence cor- 
rectly. 

¢) Have the bright pupils make up 
questions that will call for the use of 
a word that other children need to 
practice; or let them write sentences 
and stories that feature this word. The 
pupils who need the practice may then 
prepare to read these aloud. Or th 
story may be dramatized in such 
shlight the correct usag 


wav as to hi 
f a specific word 
Be a model for the pupils. Find 
frequent occasions for using the cor- 
rect form of words that need attention 
Such ear training is important. Chil- 
dren are imitative, and are likely to 
yin using a correct form to which 
their ears have grown accustomed 
Have older pupils make a usag 
chart to keep in their notebooks. Down 
the left side will be entered the cor- 
re items that each pupil needs 


rect usag 
the top will be en- 


to work on. Along 
tered the names of the school months 


As he works on an item, he will put a 


r beside it, under the month when 
I s giving the usage special attent 
Wi n he is well on his wavy to lear 
ing it, he may put a circle around the 
! Here again we have a way 
ire for individual differences 
t (> é eritten phract P n ifems 
n usage. Spelling, capitalization 
ind punctuation are features of wt 


ten expression. Just as oral 
ippropriate for correct usage of words 


practice Is 


that appear in speech, just so is written 
practice required for items found in 
writing. Oral 
spelling bees are pretty much a wast 


spe lling lessons and 


Gifted Fifth-Graders 


] 


Continued 
It was read orally 
roles were assigned. Besides the spe ak- 


n ciass and all 





g parts, an “engineer producer i 
wusic director,” and “sound effects 
n’ were selected \ definite dead 
line was designated hick | 
tor was to knov ! x 7% read his 
part well 
After the first pract readu 
liscussion was held as to how the pro 
duction could be improved. Many 
speeches were analy 1 to see if 
hange of emphasis would mor ‘ 
rat ly pr sent tf sp kers n 
gy. After another pr e reading 
the first recor g was made and 
| \ d back I} I was tavor 1 
iverse criticism f1 tl 1 s of 
the class 
Johnny sl d speak re ¢ rly 
Sally's f consonants sound is 
hough she sw wed then 
Joan reads with expression 
You can hear evervthing Bill says 
ven th ch | speaks softly 
Each cl d evalu 1 his own voice 
projec n 
\ Beethoven Symphony was brought 
vd musik but was 


in for bridges and m 
found unsatisfactory at the first using 
It was too difficult for the person play- 
ng the record to select at the right 
time the exact groove to get the re- 
juired music. The music director took 
the problem to our A-V Coordinator 


nd asked for advice. Mr. Meagher 
ordered for our use a recording called 
Moods and Music Bridges.” A com- 


staved after school several after- 


noons selecting the music bridges and 


clos igs which were 


most appropriate 
to the action of the skit. They consid- 
ered the length of time available, the 
volume, and the mood required by th« 


previous speech. 


4 
of time: so is talking about the use of 
commas and similar items—after the 
development lesson in which the 
teacher has explained and made very 
clear just when and how to use punc 
tuation or capital letters. 

One very effective way to give prac 
tice on punctuation and capitalization 
is to use dictation. At first, guide the 
pupils in the study of the sentences or 
brief paragraph so that they will get 
a clear impression of the punctuation 
and capital letters found there. Then 
cover or erase the model, and dictate 
the sentences in sections of four to 
five words. Frequent exercises in dicta 
tion will fix the knowledge, and form 
good habits of using punctuation and 
capitalization correctly 

7. Except for 


errors common to 
most of the class, individualize lessons 
in correct usage. It is a waste of time 


for a 


pupil to 
which he uses correctly. 


practice expressions 
An effective 
procedure is the use of individual in- 
cidental correction. For example, the 
tly remarks to a child who 

mistake: “Your mother 
has gone shopping, Jimmy. Say gone, 
not went. Now tell me that your 
mother has gone shopping.” This is 
when others will not 


teac he r quit 
has made 


done casually 
notice. 


To summarize: Effective teaching of 
d on a few major 


correct usage 1s 
limitation to 


principles that 
a few items that are thoroughly taught 


in a program of distributed practice 
oral or written 


featur 


The practice should be 
iccording to whether the usage itself is 
utilized in speeches or in writing. At- 
tention should be positive and proper- 


ly individualized 


Use the Tape Recorder 


om page 9 


i N 


Great anticipation reigned. Every 
one was anxious to hear the results 
when the various parts would be as- 
sembled. The day arrived on which 
the final recording was to be made. 
After the opening introduction by the 
fifth-grade orchestra, 
i clarinet, and a 
flute, accompanied the grade as they 
sang “America the Beautiful.” This 
had been rehearsed several times to get 
the most effective 


nnouncer, th 
consisting of a violin 


balance of voices 
ind instruments. 

To my dying day I shall never for- 
get the tin cans, wrenches, scissors, 
pipes, bolts, and other paraphernalia 
brought to school by the sound-effects 
tricky to soften the 
spe aker could b 


bovs. It was a little 
clamor so that the 
heard. 

Many times the recorder had to be 
stopped and a speech erased from the 
tape and repeated. Even when the 
completed play had been recorded 
two whole passages were found to be 
unsatisfactory. This presented — th 
problem of repeating the speeches 
slowly but fast enough to fit into the 
erased space. Finally, after five trials, 
there was still a pause before the next 
speech. It was unanimously decided to 
add a section to the play This was 
done very successfully and we felt like 


playwrights. [When Mrs. Clark is 
more experienced, she will cut and 
splice the tapes on such occasions, no 


doubt. 

It was almost impossible to make 
the ironic laughter of the New York 
State legislators (when Stevens de- 
scribed his future railroad) sound on 
he tape like anything but the high- 
pitched laughter of a group of ten 
year-olds. How the children enjoyed 


(Continued on page 103) 








Arithmetic Games 
for Middle - Graders 


At the Chalkboard 


This is a game to develop both 
speed and skill. Send as many chil- 
dren to the 
for. If your class is larg 
and allow the same amount of time 
for each side at the 

As a starting figure, child 
has $5.00. This is written beside his 
name. He keeps his own records. 

The teacher kind 
of problem that she is about to 
give out and the amount of 
that will be allowed fo1 working it. 

Use the fundamental 
weights and measures, 


board as there is room 


», divide 


to be board, 


each 
announces the 
time 


pi ocesses, 


Roman nu- 


merals—anything that the children 
need to work on in order to im- 
prove their skill and help them 


work faster 
Start with a allotment of 
45 seconds for each problem. Begin 


keeping 


time 


time after the examples 
are all down on the board As the 
pro s, shorten the time 


first to 30 is, then to 20. 


At Their Seats 
The 


ed into two teams 


names 


game 


} 
ress 


contestants should be divid- 
They may have 
Indians, for 
net dk d He 


Cowbovs Vs 


A Counter is 


example. 


records the number of points made 
by each side 

Each contestant has a sheet of 
paper and a pencil. The teacher 
dictates examples, first showing tl 


children how they ar to be place 
on the pape A chart or ch: board 
sketch may i effective for this 
Each child is 
a presentable 


to be arranged 


re sponsible for havir 
The 


n rows, ne 


problems 
atly 
1eatly written 


are 
Answers must be 
Begin with a row of five addition 
problems. Next have a ro 
subtraction problems, then fin 
tiplication, and This 


will be about enough to fill a pa 


fi dix sion 


As soon as vou have di tat d the 
problem, give a signal to begin 
working Allow 30 to 45 seconds 


for getting the 


DOROTHY PIPPEN 


As soon as a player hears what 


kind of problem he is to work on 
allowed, he 


and how much time is 


must rmsk a portion, o1 all, of his 
starting figure on the chance that 
he will be able to work the problem 
correctly in the tim allowed This 
amount is posted under the original 
$5.00 before he starts work 

If the answer is correct, th play- 
er doubles the risked amount and 
adds it his original amount. If 
his answer is incorrect, he must 
subtract the amount he risked (not 
doubled) from the base amoun 
If he “goes broke,’ he is s coe 
and becomes an examine! who 
checks to see that the others fi 
ure their gains and losses « ctl 

Ar vone d scoverin n error ¢ ills 
Mis If there has been iS 
take, the examin trades places 
with the player who made the mis 
tak The teacher, of cou 1s 
Chief Examiner! 


Wh n you call tir the children 
must put dow heir pencils. If a 
child finished th problem he stands 
beside his sea Any child w aie hin- 

ishes before time is called may also 
stand beside | it 

chil ts to be quiet i is 
penalized by losing the count for 
his sidk 

After tin has been called and all 
WwW he nt isl d ire be) d ~~ . 
child reads his an If his ans 
Ss correct ill who | { the S ( 

a | remall standin to be 
1. Each standin child counts 
ol for } s sid 

If the { chiid called on does 
ne the right answer, ask others 
until one is found who has the righ 
answe! Alwavs look at the chil- 
dren’s papers. Spot checking will 
cut down on dishonesty 

Have a Hi h Point M reach 
side and determine Room 


Champion. 


Gifted Fifth-Graders Use the Tape Recorder 


OF 
hearing the strange, cracked | ! 
of a few boys wl \ s \ 
the process of changing, mixed \ 
those of the high boy soy 

When the recording was 
finished it was played back it 
children sat spel ind 

We presented the recording to tl 
mothers on a sweltering dav of Ju 
but thes sat fascu d. S had 


heard their children’s voices repre 


duced before. Many were awed by th 
fact that fifth-graders could d I 

protessiona il job All w 1 | ta- 
thers to hear it and was d ed to 
have a permanent 1 l made so 


that it could be repeated 
As I attempted to evaluate the ac- 
onally, I 


tivity educat 


n tl \ } ( stion th 
had | t | lw 
ved the f “ ctu 
_ p tter ¥ y | 
y that p1 to | I 
\ pupil-teacl | s 
l plet 
( inicat 1 
} ’ : 
wel | 
R ! 
p I: \ Ss were ent d 
( 1 satisf in 
job r “ evident 
After this experience, I planned t 
us dio-visual instructional material 
with all future classes. 
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Used with ordinary practice paper 7 
over, 


receive four complete sets of answers. 


1A-2B How Many? R949 
1A-2B Little Questions 
2B-2A Riddles R950 
2B-2A Making Words 
2B-2A What Am 1? 
2B-2A Easy Riddles 


R948 


R951 
R956 
R957 
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Self-Teaching Vocabula 


By Isabelle Long— 


Send 10c for Com; 
ADD POSTAGE 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Written answers do not show through perforations. 


{ Matching Words and Pictures 
y Units 


Edited by James E. McDade 
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(Especially for 
Slow Learners) 





x 8”. Each a 6 pupil set. May be used over and 
Each paper may be used to 
89¢ 3C Practice Problems N420 89¢ 
89 3C The Right Class R972 8% 
89¢ 3C Outof Place! R976 8% 
89e¢ 3C Out of Place I! R977 89¢ 
89e¢ 3A The Cafeteria N42! 89¢ 
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INVENTORY TESTS OF THE 
NUMBER FACTS 


= 


Complete sets of our Inventory Tests vering 
respectively, the 100 Addition Facts, the )0 Sub 
traction Facts, the 100 Multir ation F and 
the 90 Division Facts, each in the form of a 
PERFOrated Folder. with Key fe each giving 
automatically the remedial unit necessary tor 
mastery of combination failed on. inventory Tests 
can be used over and over by pupil after pupil. 


BI04. Inventory tests of the 100 addition 
facts, separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
(Order at least one key). 


BI04K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 


remedial index references, !0¢ each, three for 
25 cents. 
BI08. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction 


facts separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 


(Order, also, at least one key). 


BIO8K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 


25 cents. 
Bi12. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 


(Order, also, at least one key). 


BII2K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 


remedial index references, 10 cents each, three 
for 25 cents, 
B123. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts 


separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. (Order, 


also, at least one key). 


BI23K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 


25 cents. 
(Add 25c¢ to your order for postage 
A manual on the diagnost se of the inventory 
tests is included with each purchase of any of th 
above units 
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Second-graders demonstrate the use of the inclined plane to make their work easi 


\ r our first teachers’ meeting last fall, the question of plan- 
ning for a spring Science Fair arose. After some discus- 
sion, everyone agreed to the idea. But the question was, “Where 
shall we start?” Most sources of help were at the high-s« hool 
level, which meant that everything we did would have to be 
our own “brainstorms.” As it turned out, our fair was a com- 
plete success and very worth while for every grade from 
kindergarten through grade six 

7 ach grade selected the subject or subjects it wished to use 
as its theme for the fair. There was much general class discus- 
sion and questioning to determine how the theme would be 
developed. Charts and pictures illustrating the theme were 
correlated with art. Stories about the experiments and findings 
were an important part of the language program. Not only 
did the children have a lot of fun getting ready for this event 


but they accumulated a large amount of knowledge, too 


Kindergarten—HBulbs., Plants, Flowers, Seeds 


both in- 
ted corn, 

ng paper 

d sprouting of 

| 7 the beans 

ulbs in boxes ; small 
sprin months rocus, 
ad pop lar. Many of the 
Soon we had a 

bloom. The 


days was a 


ulbs had a 
while the 
in thei 


all many flowers by 

bove all to see and 
vervwhere 
Clarke, Teacher 


ct of astronomy was picked because the 
already developed a great interest in it 
through children’s science books and news clippings. The 
materials we re displayed and | read some to the troup. 
We looked at the pictures and discussed them. To fill in 
aps and bring in more information on our subject, we 
borrowed books from other erades and I read parts of 
these to the class 
After the base work was prepared, we viewed film- 
strips on the moon, the sun's family, day and night and 
the seasons. Some were viewed three or four times—we 
were always discovering something which we hadn't no- 
ticed before or were learning more strongly our weak 
concepts 
Then we wrote up sé veral charts on The Moon, Our 
Nearest Neighbor, and illustrated them by drawings. 








had a Science 


DOROTHY F. GILMAN 


Principal, Wolf 
Longmeadow 


Swamp Road School 
Massachusetts 


We thoroughly discussed the reason for the seasons, 


makes an 


aay and night, what makes a year, what 


For the Science Fair we pi ked three representatives, 
one to read the charts on the moon, one to illustrat 
night and day with a li ht bulb and a $s lobe. and one to 


show the seasons through 1oul le eS, ippec in the ir cor- 


rect positions around a central stationary bulb 
The children learned much from the experience, In- 


cluding: 


1. Vocabulary words never meant for first-grade read- 
ing. 
2. Concepts such as “the earth moves around the sun 


} 


and not “the sun around us, 


3. Greater appreciat 


as it would appeat 
on ot the universs 
+. Answers to such universal questions as ‘Why is the 


sky blue?” o1 


) 


live on the moon: 


He } Jeffery, Tea hey 


( ould wi 


Grade Two—Simple Machines and Gravity 


ch ldr ns 


these 
] 


Since this would be 





Science | r, | hoped to find a topic th t would be ex 
ing and s | In looking over tl course of study, 
I chose simple machines and the pull of the earth 

Our emphasis was learning by doin and seein 
Theretore, we relied upon demonstrations and experi- 
ments, In our unit on “Doing Work” we discussed how 
rollit ramps (inclined plan I els make work 
easier. The children pulled books ross the table, mad 
rollers out of pen Ss cl i or ¢ vVtOS \“ | ippe i 
pushed DOXeS up and down 1 S 1 nally mad 
whet is out ol spools, elastics, and si ill boxes Wi saw 
} ‘ heel ld | " le worl no? y) h] with 
iow wheels could be made to wo more smoothiy with 





the addition of ball bearings. Children made their own 
ball bearings out of jar lids and marbles while examin- 
in real ones trom aut ! ybiles, bicycles nd rolle: skates 
And 1 rrily V ro d: eacl ( | topic | ad- 
to u next L he ‘ dren iu ( I a ie mor 
Terms | x nt, exhib friction 
oe ind many otl hrilled them 

Such . ( study 1 1s ( 
ce | learn s ocabula ( . they no 
low it thei cles in a new | s machines witl 
moving pi t wed to be « ( 

They op eves to lly see how some of the 
commonest I s ou then re t ramps oO 
} \ h Is i | \ 1GUultsS US I chines to 

heir we ! 


lI pi tures 





sets to demonstrate simple 


Fifth-grade pupils use Erector 
machines and how they work, 





Fair 


Even the pull of the earth (gravity) came under the 
second-graders What is What does 
our own weight really mean? What does it mean when 


we fall down? How can the pull of the earth he Ip us 


scrutiny gravity? 


) 
How can it hurt us? Machines that make use of gravity 


or that have to work against gravity were just a few of 
the matters considered. 


f the 
certainly The chil- 
they were thrilled. No problem of sustain- 
ing interest here. The 

A slow reader 


Despite the hesitancy I had in the beginning « 
project, I 


j 


dren's interest 


recognized some values 


insecure child gained a little con- 
his wealth of 


ndaence, 


astonished me by 
information on ball bearings and bicycles. 
On the evening of filled with 


several children explained the demonstrations 


the fair, as my room 


and answered any individual questions. Truly, my heart 
as I listened to them talk 
Jean Campbell 


lowed 
T: whe 
Grade Three—Plants and Animals 


In pl 


i 


exhibit we discussed what we 
The cl: led 


iss decides 
about plants and a 





ne 
nl 


ing our scrence 


would like to have them 


as Oul 
enjoyed learnin nimals and felt the 
that kind of exhibit 

Their natural interest in nature and 
he Iped to deve lop a base for many techniques and skills 
From the beginning th 


Our conversation motivated the desire to 


could do a }: ood job on 


in any living 


children were very enthusiastic 


find out mor 





about what we had studied. We then set up oul plans 
The children used the library and read many books for 
formation to make reports on. Theysed these reports 
in scrapbooks. New words were added to our vocabulary 
Groups were chosen for chart drawings and experiments 
In experimenting we learned from our mistakes 

We correlated our exhibit with other subjects. Oui 
language skills in particular were used a great deal 


We had 


spelling activities 


facts and ideas Many readin and 


to organize 


were emploved 
I 


| | 
My concern ibout the results of such n undertakin 
were soon subdued as I watched our exhibit develop. It 
nazing what the children are capable of accor 
Th roup worked as a team and enyo 1 the results 
of their work. Our activities proved valuable to all of us 
The children were very proud of their room and wer 
a hted to I \\ nd “I the ) t ind tmends 





Grade Four—Magnets and Electricity 
Gaily 
ridor walls by static electricity ( 


1 ? | * 
colored balloons clingi to our school’s cor 


One of the Science Fair exhibits, showing various sizes and 
types of ball bearings. 
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What’s the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


A tape recorder right in the 
classroom! 


> 


ree eS a og 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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Which is the most versatile 
of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


The NORELCO 
‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


> © 
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Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 
classroom need from 
speech to music*. 


> © 
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NORELCO 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorde: 
er aT es 
3 speeds for versatility 
| Ih | 3% | Th 
inches per inches per inches per 





les ed the perfe or ge 






for sj co pre high 
with the mise fhidelit 
ultimate eed m 

in tape ; re ! 

econor tior € 
(up tos for} 4 
; | hours of l i 
j recording | 
on a sing economy : 
j-inch ree n bot ! 








MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 
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| NortH AMERICAN Puiips Co., INC. | 
Educational Division, Dept. ! | 
12 30 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1., N. Y.! 
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| Kindly send me additional literature on | 
lthe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 

















Ispeed dual-track tape recorder, ex 





“| 
| plaining how this versatile machine can | 
| help me in my work. | 
| | 
| Name | 

I 
| 
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| Position 


| School 


| Stre et 


jCity Zone No. ........State 
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Today's Wonders 


10 PICTURE-STORY 
POSTERS that explain 


today's scientific marvels! 





Large-size (10” x 13”), each poster is printed in two colors. Explanatory 
text easily understood by children. Supplementary text on back of each 
poster includes related activities and classroom experiments. 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, Television, Atomic Energy, 
Photoelectric Cells, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, and Nylon. 


Each set $2.00. Order from: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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We had a Science Fair 


‘Continued 
directed visitors to the fourth 
grade’s part in the Science Fair 

Outside the classroom, flashing 
Christmas tree lights added to the 
spirit of the fair. A “maintenance 
crew” watched with care to keep 
them in operation 

Alongside each desk, moved for 
the occasion to the hallway, fourth- 
graders conducted experiments and 
answered questions on magnetism. 

In the classroom itself, 
found evidence of the academic 
research that had prepared these 
youngsters to perform their experi- 


visitors 


ments with confidence and poise 


Elvis Presley has invaded 
the classroom and even the 
realm of art—or so these “all 
torn up” masterpieces suggest. 

Looks like fun and clever 
idea, too, for first-graders to 
make figures by tearing up old 


alance 


Our seal of approval for this 
bulletin-board idea. Guaran- 
teed to be a conversation piece 
for middle-graders. Looks like 
an ideal way for a teacher to 
arouse curiosity and then intro- 
duce the subjects of health, nu- 


from page 105) 


There were reference books and 
texts the class had used in learn- 
ing the basic scientific principles 
of magnetism and electricity. Post- 
ers illustrated these principles. In- 
dividual research folders indicated 
the process which each pupil used 
in gathering information. 

Our social studies unit, “Explor- 
ers of the New World,” had led us 
to our investigation of magnetism 
and electricity. Study of the world’s 
eeography had made us conscious 
of the 
geographic poles, and the lines of 


earth’s north and south 


latitude and longitud: Then, as 


October’s 
Bulletin Board 


magazines and newspapers in 
a search for just the right 
touch of color and form. En- 
courage creativity by sugges- 
tion, not rigid detail. The 
weird frames are a good way 
to display primary art work. 


your day 


trition, and hygiene. Bright 
colors dramatize the impor- 
tance ot the four “ingredients” 
that go into making Jack a 
bright (not dull) boy. 
Decorate this board to sug- 
gest a gay circus atmosphere. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 








we learned of man’s invention of 
the compass, our class discussions 
brought out questions about com- 
passes and why they work as they 
do. Compasses of all and 
shapes were collected and com- 
pared. Experiments were tried with 
magnets and from these went 
to experiments involving electricity. 


$1zes 


we 


The twenty-three experiments se- 
lected for demonstration at the Fair 
were but a sample of the learning 
that had been motivated 


Edith Dressel, Teacher 


Grade Five—Machines: Food 


The displays in our room centere¢ 
The displ 


and 


around simple machines foods. 
We proceeded as indiv iduals and as 
In the field of sim 


*} 
One made a 


groups. le ma- 


chines, Group large 


chart, “How Simple Machines Help 
Us Do Our Work,” with columns 
for the machine, what it does, and 


examples of it. Group Two designed 
a quiz on simple machines for our 
Many thei 


own levers, inclined planes, pulleys, 


cuests children made 


and wheels and axles. Some had 
their own individual projects—an 
electric motor, a robot, electro- 
scopes, an electromagnet, Erector- 
set creations, and so on 

In the field of foods, Group 
Three prepared a Basic Seven 
Foods Chart with the recommend- 


ed daily f each show 


Group Four prepared 


test for 


servings ¢ 


a pictorial 
on the cor: 
/ 


lou 8 


our quests 
ways Of COOKIN 


roup ol child: who had 





a huge mural dep 
ht Foods Do for 


did 


in art drew 
ng “What the R 
You.” Those 
on the mural prepared posters on 
healthful foods. W | 
outstanding individual project in 
this feld—a fully labeled diagram 
of “How Food Is Digested 

The exhibit was entirely in the 


| 
not WOrkK 


who 


] ] 
aiso haa an 


hands of the children. I was mere- 
ly the supervisol! who S ervised 
only when needed (which was not 


olten 
The Science Fair was a wonder- 
We learn d 


ful success in our eyes 


much about simple machines and 
foods. We also had the fun and ex- 
perience of practicing democrati 
procedures in choosin plann 
and preparing displays for the fair. 
We worked in groups, and thus w 


to share 
et along with others 


Mary Ann Stearns, Teacher 


learned how 


Grade Six—Space Travel 


teacher, I 
interest children 
have in things scientific. With the 
evolution of the Sputnik Age the 


As a sixth-erad 
well aware of the 


fields of astronomy and spar 
travel have assumed enormous im- 
portance in our lives and in th 
lives of our children. In an attempt 
to capitalize on this ready id 


motivation, we embarked ona study 


of these two fields. We used as 
our basic references xf , Ow 


World, B. } Three scott Fores- 
man) and a unit on space travel 
which appt ired in the Novemb 


Tue INSTRUCTOR 
the ck 
first 


1957 issue of 
We divided 
The 


those areas 


iss into thre 

group handled 
related to the atmos- 
phere and outer space. The second 


group considered the problems to 


groups 


be encountered in traveling in out- 
er space. The third group had as 
its center of interest, living in outer 
space. 

Topics were assigned within each 
group by the group chairman. Each 
member of the group was also re- 
sponsible, either by himself or with 
another member, for putting his 


new-found knowledge into some 
concrete form—mobiles, charts, 


models, diagrams, and so on. Two 


outstanding contributions in this 
respect were a twelve-foot, three- 
stage rocket constructed of card- 


board and construction paper, and 
a space built from aluminum 
foil placed over a dress dummy. 

As a culminating the 
class chose three members to write 


suit 
activity, 


a play which would dramatize their 
learnings 

The 
the planets and the assumption of 
their Greek 


oddt SS persona 


new Iwo playlets were 


developed first incorporated 
and Roman god and 
lities 
The second playlet attempted to 
emonstrate some of the problems 
getting a 
n orbit. 


d 
that must be ov 
satellite or 
It contained 


reome 1n 


rocket into 


ScvVe ral 


experiments 
whi h were pet rftormed by members 


of the cast whirling-bucket- 


of-water experiment was used to 
| 

demonstrate th possibilities of over- 

coming the force of gravity 


Robert Mumford, Teacher 


Special Class—Plants: Seeds 


We started our s nce projects 
with a trip into the winter woods 
Among the materials we collected 
were fungi on a fallen log, prin- 
cess pine, ground pine, wintergreen 
berries, white pine with cones, and 


eround moss 








The large fungus was used as the 
cente nd tl other plants ar- 
ral a terrarium. A 
cel vas placed tightly 
ove bowl. Interest was 
dis} ed n th of the 

ints, the beauty of the red ber- 
ries nd the fact that moisture 
was retained 

Each child planted a zinnia 
seeds in a small flowerp Some 
were SUCCESS l and ( the I 
plar ts hon to ransplant They 
| ir! d he necessity of waterins 

] a id ust em } 
During the wint seemed fit- 
tl that th re should be some 

edu Stat Ss so an 8 square 
yece ol wood vith a center 
pole of birch about high was 
I ide I each Cl ld nt rested On 
the top of the pole an aluminum 
pie tin was fastened to make a roof, 
whi the feedin cups were soda 
be le caps na led onto tl base 

Last but not least, there were 
many reading, writing, and conver- 
sational xperiences during the 
process of planning for the fair 


Ingeborg Dr , Teach 


It was impossible to select a “best 


room” or “most outstanding exhibi- 


tors.’ All children worked hard and 
came through with excellent results. 
Therefore. we did not give prizes to 


certain rooms or individuals. Instead, 
for their excellent planning and won- 
derful interest in science, each room 
was presented with a book, so that 


everyone would have a chance to share 


in the reward for work “well done.” 




















»..IMm brilliant detail 


with the AQ SPENCER OPAQUE PROJECTOR 





SO EASY 


Teaching and learning are much 
easier With this nique pro] 
You ust 
a big, bright 
ing materials exactly the way you 


want to show them. 


SHARPEST IMAGE 


( ated « ect f ( tc al 
£ e and refle Wi exe ° 
s Cc d 5 nis 
£ as 5} ec 
e scree r to 
cor? r 





STURDY, PORTABLE 


The pr eck 


lifeiame aluminum. Carry it 


ris buile of rugged, light 


READ BROCHURE 


Just clip and mail the coupon below 


ceseceoosooe eeeeeeeececococcaca --=- 
Dept. J36 i 

American ( )ptical Please send me AO Spencer F Br #SB35 
\ ‘ Name_— : 
Compa ) Addsess__ 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15. NEW TORK City z < ; 











concepts 


- 


VISUAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


VISUAL 


» 6 


to prepositions a 
Use Coupon Below 


FELTBOARDS and CUT-OUTS 
Teaching (2 Hore Efective with 


THIS POPULAR TEACHING DEVICE 
VISUALBOARDS are avaiable in variou sizes 3 All are 
construct Fitted with easel backs hey can 


y tabdie Jesk Mave too nm gny features ? 


ment here 

THE WIDE VARIETY of standard felt CUTOUTS includes 
ALPHABET, NUMBERS, FRACTIONAL PARTS, ANIMALS 
STORIES, and numerous sets made up especially for the 
teaching of a variety of specif tems ranging from numbe 


verb forms 


to Request Our Free lilustrated Booklet 


839 S. State St., Caro, Michigan 


SPECIALTIES 


Name 
COMPANY I Schoo! | 
839 8S. State St.. Caro, Michigan | City 


| Please send me informat 


about VISUALBOARDS & FELT CUT-OUTS 


Zone State 
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Instructor Coupon Service 


For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope te The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


———— a CU APART HER 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. Please s 
Miracle Discs enclose 25¢ 


ART AND CRAFT ARTIVIVERS ease se 
hes u ter wate 


epared by the Ame 


PLYMOUTH TEACHER $s SEAT PLAN 
heavy dark pape by 8” with up to 70 
ames. Fit ear transperent acetate « 
described sdvertisement on Page 103 


SETTER Bt mpl INSTITUTE Plea 
5 me 5) 


e e $1.00 


MAT }ONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. 


per 


Street or &.0 


City 
—— —— i CUT APART 
Map of OUTER ase. Modern Toy Ce 
pace Map 4 showing ; 


space fects 2e@e@ picture and ces 


Coupons: pages 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108 


89 NEW PLAYS and PAGEANTS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


In this 112- page book, you will find plays 
for every holiday and special occasion 
throughout the school year, programs 
for several grades, and a section of 
plays on famous men. In addition, there 
are plays that can be correlated with 
art, music, and social studies; 
pageant-type plays; and plays that can be 
wise Sb war eas : adapted gael ne 
Excellent pointers are offered on play 
production, costuming, and integration with 
other subjects. Specific references and 
sources are given where necessary. Bound 


Til in hard cover $3.00. Paper cover $2.25. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, New York 
iL 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


Adventures in Science at the 
Smithsonian By E. John Long and 
George Weiner: new science book for 
the 10- to l4-year-olds; 24 pages plus cov- 
er; full color illustrations (Education 
Department, Colortone Press, 2412-24 
7th St, N.W.. Washington 9, D.C.; 
$.25; bulk rates, 100 copies at $.23 each). 
Billy Meets Tommy Teoth —A 
filustrip about food habits and healthy 
teeth; 39 story frames; full color draw- 
ings; caption below pictures presented 
by The Apple Growers of America 
(National Apple Institute, Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D.C.; $1.00). 


Canning and Can Making—A 
guide to teachers in elementary schools 
describing food preservation from prim- 
itive to modern times; reference list of 
books and audio-visual material is in- 
cluded (American Can Co. 100 Park 


Ave.. New York 17: free 


Chronicles of Americana— The 
Americana Press highlights traditions, 
environment, development, and heritage 
of our country; maps and photos in- 
cluded in series on Civil War, Supreme 
Court, Great Presidents, Freedom Docu- 
ments, and Early American Recipes 

Americana Press, 2105 Sherman Ave., 
Madison 1, Wis.: $.18 
Teacher Guide with every quantity or- 


to $.22 each; free 
de r of 25 of a given title). 


Censervation Experiences for 
Children_-Effie G. Bathurst and Wil- 
helmina Hill report in a 192-page paper- 
bound bulletin what they learned about 
conservation education in elementary 
schools in 28 states; special attention 
was given to locating examples of out- 
door experiences which make conserva- 
tion meaningful to children (Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D.C.; $.75). 


Days of Discovery Packets— Ma- 
terials grouped around holidays and 
birthdays of heroes of peace and serv- 
ice; divided into 4 groups: October. 
November; December-January; Febru- 
ary-May, and June-September; includes 
stories, music, dramas, games, cere- 
monials, and creative handiwork sug- 
gestions (American Friends Service 
Committee, Educational Materials for 
Children Dept., 20 S. 12th St.. Philadel. 
phia 7, Pa.; $.25 each). 

Geographic School Bulletins 
Issued thirty times yearly, from Octo- 
ber to May; reports on the geographic 
world and its life (School Service Divi- 
sion, National Geographic Society, 
Washington 6, D.C.; $2.00 yearly). 


How a Mongel Is Made Kit 
showing the steps in pencil making, us- 
ing actual size materials; wood selec- 
tion, lead, and eraser insertion are all 
included; also discusses history of pen- 
cil making (Eberhard Faber Pencil Co.. 
Crestwood, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; free). 


. Order 


Know Your Capital City \ word 
picture tour through Washington, D.C., 
with directory of important points of 
interest; the principal buildings and fa- 
mous memorials are described (Supt. 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $.30). 


Mid-Century Alaska—Describes 
its resources and its potentialities; 170 
pages illustrated; paper-bound; Catalog 
No. I 35.10/2:Al 18/16/957 (Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $1.00). 


Repert of the Western New 
Yerk School Board Institute 
Paperbound reports of a series of four 
meetings held at the University of Buf- 
falo concerning the School Board Mem- 
ber; topics are: General Responsibili- 
ties of School Board Members; The 
School Board Member Looks at the 
More Able Child; The School Board 
Member and Selected Problems: and 
Specific Functions of School Board 
Members (The University of Buffalo, 
School of Education, 3435 Main St. 
Buffalo 14; $1.00 each). 


Stery ef Natural Rubber— Pam- 
phlet, wall chart, map of Malaya, and 
fact booklet (Natural Rubber Bureau, 
1631 K St.. N.W.. Washington 6, D.C.; 
first 6 copies of each free; quantity or- 
ders—story, $.06 each; chart $.10 each; 
map, $.05 each; booklet, $.06 each). 


Stery of Wheat—Sunshine Biscuits 
tells the story of wheat from kernel to 
cracker; several select re« Ipes included 
(Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 29-10 Thomp- 
son Ave., Long Island City, N.Y.; free). 


Travel in Alaska and the Alas- 
ha Highway Booklet providing 
many interesting facts about Alaska to- 
day; includes material on geography, 
climate, and population, and a short 
history of the highway development: 
Catalog No. C 37.2 Al Is (Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.05) 


What Next? Adventure and 
Surprise—Stories and poetry for chil- 
dren; selected by Barbara Nolen and 
Eleanor M. Johnson: full color illustra- 
tions (American Education Publica- 
tions, Education Center, Columbus 16, 
Ohio: $1.00). 


Where Children Come First— An 
account of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet; 
31l-page treasury of facts and historical 
data (National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush St. Chicago 
11, HL.; $1.25). 


Wonderful World fer Children 

Peter Cardozo describes free booklets 
about new hobbies, books, room decora- 
tions, and sports for the elementary 
child; second edition (Bantam Books. 
24 West 45th St.. New York 36; $.35). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 











The Christmas cooky sale brought many 
buyers. Here the kindergarten makes 
selections from the varied assortment. 


SUPPORTING CHILD 


REPORTED FROM CALEDONIA -MUM 


HE 10e€a otf our scnools aadopung ail ind 
' . : 
child erew out o! « I rn over tn chil- Salles 


REFUGEES 


FORD SCHOOL 


{ rade Ss sponsor d cooky and candy 


in the fifth grades 


[he quota was raised 


dren’s preoccupation with etting,” and by pract self-d Once week for 
our lack of a schoo rogram to pro- ith, each child ive up” ice cream fo! 
vide opportunities for “shari luncl id banked the proceeds. Another tim 
One day. durin 1 class discussion on send- the fifth-graders distributed milk-carton 
ing a CARE package to Europe, someon banks to the other grades. At the Thanks- 
suggested that the scl might adopt a child issembly, tl de ons were pre- 
a refi ca | stior Ss 1 sented as Thanksgiving offerings 
ceive willl cl is ( Wi 1} imounts is d | Ve i Vs exceeded 
wrote to Foster Par ' 2 Fourth I cessary sum. Thu surplus was built 
Avenue, New Yor ti rT ) to pay for the summer months We tound 
found that one can “adopt” a child refuge by the end of the school year that we had 
for fifteen dol I h. After much duis than en | . av tor Vesel 
cussion, the chil 1 that the twen- » the end of Dece1 r. We now con 
tv elementar lasses | to the tas d adoptn second child 
In order th he chil ht el a During the sum: iz P sent us 
personal respons ctivity, each he history ¢ iG b in some 
I de vot ‘ t! I tio! il \ ‘ s i I I { I i) ‘S ta ‘ 
of the child to lopt. Wh \ | So ] Octobe! Pavlo 
the decision  ~@ t | I Parents | nt i ul ( pt d cl ld 
Plan, however, a pos ted that a Wew the | of tl ro 
substitution would bk ptabl ect that wl tl would pro 
Soon we were not | \ Ika Gvero | cl re! 
a nin r-old ¥ 1 now li ( ild b keep 


in a relugee camp in Germany, was espe il\ u' 


in need of help. A picture of Ves 


ld 


her cast history ' re sent \ reat I! I 1} child { i n 
questions mmediately What did P diates d will 
Veselka need? How could d thu t Eacl rade tried t bo fferent 
her? Did she speak and English? What of America seasonal 
were her school ar Great ex- h hobl Q) | 5 
citement prevailed tl day tl first letter col 
reached us. Writte1 Ger n, it had been Fact nth when tl the 
translated before b ded ad licated so th ¢ } j 
Each mont! ne grade | isually three ce On it! nla a 
sections, assumed the responsibility of raisin of the children’s phot ( 
the money and writ : lka It is difficult to ev ll the | fits 
The activities to sup} project have hat have co » us 
been varied. The first grades sold Christmas tions.” Surely, it has \ the children’s 
cookies. The third grades staged a carnival horizons: even the you Y th pric 
Toys, games, costume jewelry, d books to the place on the map where tl chile 
were donated for a rummage sale. The fourth lives. They have come to realize tl though 
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1 . } We 
these children speak a dilieren 
( unael istl a 
I icl ilk I 
For I ( } 
European hon 
LO! nave no cl 
“ 
ycture ot ¢ Tt } 
nav ( I | 
count col \ 
+} | 
ind tft ‘ | 
\ b ] col ( I { 
ul a | ! I 
nace 
In tl ( t ; 
' T | we ' t ‘ 
aeveiopes ( 1 
i 
heir let 
they It tl sit 
her } . 
Ol I I ) ( t 
on ft 7 } , 
ip} 
A valuat ult of t 
) 1 i the « 
tribute ' 
» somec le t t 
} t t} 
It is a he 
child: to | il I 
' rit , . 
ry ’ ; \\ 
hild d | P 
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plants 
the tray 

W ite! 
th 
pots in Au 
1OorTs in the 
plants commen 


I remove th 


In late sun 


OUR MILK ORDER 


expeditious wa 
sing machine fo1 
two children 
milk I} 
th blank 


ix side 


member, 


} 


hocolate 
who l li I a 
When the last bell rir ount the 


ver of milk orders ; 


num- 
member of the 
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gee with the problem of presenting dry measure to suburban 
children to whom quarts, pecks, and bushels are not familiar, 


the teacher considered the measurement of something available vet 


inexpensive T he ¢ hildren were cde lighted when large bags ot popped 


corn appeared 


neighboring greenhouse. they 


By using pint and quart berry boxes provided by a 


measured the creamy kernels and as- 


sured themselves that there are two pints in a quart and eight quarts 


in a peck. Further calculation led them to discover how many chil- 


dren could have 


one portion, and th 


ol popcorn purchased at the 


Alter 


consunin 


a pint of th 


difference between this and 


the corn, the 


tempting treat to consume, the cost of 


the cost of a bag 


Saturday matinee 


assembled bushel, half- 


pupils 


bushel, peck, quart, and pint containers and painted them in bright 


tempera Th sc 
} 


pacity of eac h and 


were 


the next number of units contained therein 


the Ca- 
Sus- 


then labeled in whit paint, showing 


pended on wire from the picture molding, in graduated sizes with 


the bushel at the top, this arithmetic chart served as an attractive 


reminder of facts learned as a sort of amusement. 


This 


money is needed vives 


on which Is 1n roduced 
1 ask 


is. If there is any 


the 


ik com- 


the m 


ed milk 
hookkeeping, less 


aeal 


ot time saved, 


CHARLOTTE M. STEINHAUER 


SEASCAPE SHIELD 


ement intact, we cove! 


before adding 


wax paper 
he water can then be poured 
When the 
gently withdraw the 
fish to their 


RUTH 


a single detail 


early full, we 


and return the new 


BOONE 


SUNSHINE-BOX TABLE 


NSHINE boxes made by classmates for a 


child who is ill and must miss several weeks 
hool bring a bit of cheer to the patient, and 


T hey 


patient’s mother. In 


lop thoughtfulness in his classmates 


also welcomed by the 


addition to the smal] into 


qui kly 


gifts put a sunshine 


box, the box itself can be and easily 
made into a useful gift, which will help solve 
the problem of how to arrange for the child to 
eat his meals and to work comfortably while in 
bed. Cutting a semicircular piece from two op- 
posite sides of the cardboard box will permit the 
box to fit over the child’s legs and serve as a 
sturdy bed table. The box can then be decorat- 
ed and filled with the gifts. In addition, the 
children may paint pictures on paper cut to the 


underside of the included 


ROBERTA J. WAGNER 


size of the box and 


for disposable place mats. 


ALICE PANEK 


STATES AND CAPITALS 


e's the States and Capitals Game we use a 


board with cutout letters made from con- 


struction papel and bac ked with sand- 


iper. One ch 
tal of a state in the 
Another child 


whi h 


shown to the class and to the 


coars 
ild scrambles the letters of a cap- 
United States on the board 
is chosen to com up The state 
then 
child 


rearran 


matches the capital is written o1 
Ten sec- 
J ] ] " 

onds are allowed for ement ol 


prope! 
the letters The children enjoy this game and 


play it even at recess VESTAL R. NICHOLAS 


LIBRARY TIP 


F your class has scheduled periods in a 
I school library, you might experience the 
books back to thei 
places on the shelves. My pupils use 6” x 9” 
When a child book, 
his name card holds the place until the book 
SIKORYAK 


problem ol getting correct 


name cards removes a 


is returned DOROTHY M. 


HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another. The 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
































New :. Yo 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Complete mobility can multiply the uses of your 
ALL-PURPOSE 


high and comes 


school filmstrip library. Order an 
PROJECTOR STAND, which is 40” 
with 3” or 4” swivel casters attached to its heavy steel 
frame. Two of these have brakes. The three regency 
red shelves are 1514” x 24”, to handle even the larg- 
est projector, and the top one has a guard rail to pre- 
vent slipping. The center shelf moves up and dewn 
to accommodate your equipment. 

FILMSTRIP LIBRARY PLAN CABINETS are 


made to fit on the mobile stand, and may be added to 





in two-, four-, and six-drawer units. It is possible to 


store as many as 540 filmstrips in this limited space, 
and yet they are always at hand wherever the pro- 
jector is to be used. Jack C. Coffey ¢ ompany, 710 


North Chicago, Illinois. 

WISK OFF washable nontoxic CRAY- 
ONS have been develope d by 
Crayon & Color Corporation, 136 Mid- 
dleton St... Brooklwn 6, N.Y. No need to 
about wall seribbling. Chil- 
dren's art work can be “whisked right 
off” smooth surfaces such as desk tops, 
tables, clothes, which 
sometimes stained with crayon bits 


lith Street, 


Advance 


worry 


new or even off 
get 
as the color is applied to drawing paper. 
This allows for greater freedom in art. 
In packages of 8-16-24-48, $.10-3.69. 

A JOY BOOKREST will dramatize 
that new atlas, encyclopedia, or diction- 


as well as making it adjustable to 3 


ary 

convenient reading levels. Size 9” x 12”, 
$2.75, from Bro-Dart Industries, 59 East 
Alpine Street, Newark 5, NJ. Marble- 


ize d ivory, brown. or maroon 


You can measure the thickness 
of almost anything up to 4” and si- 
multaneously read its size on the 
new master DIRECT READING 
CALIPER. Curved legs with nar- 
row tips reach sections of odd- 
shaped parts that are imaccessible 
by other methods. Squeezing the 


handle opens it: a spring closes it. 


The 0-4" seale is calibrated in inch- 
es and thirty-seconds. $2.50 each, 
from the Master Specialty Com- 
pany, 3725 Monitor Ave.. Minnea- 
polis 26. 
FOAM GLASS, mentioned on page 39 of the June 1958 
Instructor as insulation material that is easily carved or 


is made by 
Company. It is available 
“x5” x 6” for $.25 
10 per cent for postage, from Kip; 
Street, Indiana, Pa 
portraits, and abstract art. 

TWIST-EMs, 
florists, 
serted inside a double paper doll they enable a figure to 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
blocks 
or larger, priced in proportion), plus 
Art Service, 1122 Grant 


sculptured by children, 


in dark gray. cut into 


It is excellent for making 3-D animals, 


green tapes made for plant growers and 


have many uses for creative work in art class. In- 


sit or stand. 100 (8” long $.35; 100 (16” long), $.65. Or if 
you need this material in bulk, a 250-foot spool is only 
$1.10. Twist-ems are as versatile in use as pipe cleaners 
and just as strong. Order from W. Atlee Burpee Co. 18th 


& Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 32 
& HEARING GLASSES will make a 


i Pe = 


substantial contribution toward over- 
coming children’s and parents’ resist- 
ance toward wearing a hearing aid. 


They will also enable the handicapped 


child to participate more fully in his 


school and play: activities. 


These attractive eveglasses, with 
built-in hearing aid, were developed 
by Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 2000 W, 


soth St. Chicago. “SLIMETTE” has 
blac kwood 
wood, with gold or silver rims. 


plastic frames in red- 


Novel, child-size tepees 
add reality to Indian studies 


Used in classroom, these tepees are a new, low-cost teaching aid that 
highlights any Indian unit for your “squaws” and “braves —3rd grade, down. 


Scissors and crayons are all 


Originally these tepees were 
you need. No glue, tape, pins 


developed for playground use 
and caught on so well, teachers 
requested them forclassroom use. 


} ; 


Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 


Some teachers get several coloring. 
tepees for an Indian Village. 
Some use for “‘play”’ stories. 
Some report use in connection 
with PTA programs. Others 
suggest use tor’ powwows’”’ to 
which other rooms are invited. 


it's an “honest injun” bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you: 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75” fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
samples of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to st 
for next year; 6—Postage paid. 


The tepees are not paper but 
durable fibreboard and oddly 
enougli seem to be a completely 
novel invention as they are the 
only self-supporting tepees re- 
quiring no poles or other props. 








re tepee in 


TO GET THIS CHILD-SIZE TEPEE d 
3 rile TEPEE VILLAGE, Bor 1018, 
Spokane, Washington; each $1, postpaid 







9 x 39° — 





a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


s 


\ The delicious flavor of 

/ Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
is such a satisfactory 

treat, yet is never rich or filling. 

And, the natural chewing helps you 


Ng ~ ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 





LARGE, AUTHENTIC FULL COLOR WALL MAP of OUTER SPACE 


Use this Visual Aid when discussing Outer Space 


¢ Size 42° x 33°. Answers 
hundreds of ‘‘Space"' 
questions 

e Explains vividly each 


Planet's orbit and rela- 
tionship to Sun 
Includes insert charts 
and pictures of Planets, 
Formation of Universe 
Interplanetary weight 
charts 

Distance charts 
Relative size of 
Planets, etc. 
Describes Sun Spots, 
Asteroids, and Galaxies 


¢ Brings early awareness 
of the Universe 
¢ Cartography by Rand 


McNally 

A USEFUL TEACHING 
TOOL FOR THIS 
SCIENTIFIC AGE 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 
ORDER NOW 


MODERN Toy 











ELT ccetn"tc:] McGUFFEY’S READERS 
and sizes. Perfect for ‘ 
small projects. FREE PATTERNS $6. igh 


EIGHT PIECES 9 x 12 ASST. $1.00 








SCHOOL PRODUCTS co. 1st Reader $2.25 4th Reader $3.2 

| 330 EAST 23rd ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. ~~) ~~: a 4 
Write Dept. B for New Free Catalog. § | o1p AUTHORS, Dept. TO-10, Rowan, low 
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MELY US “KRSEaF 
THE THINGS 
WORTH KEEPING 





Photograph by Howard Zief 


It’s always so good to have Dad home! 

Home—the place he works hard to keep safe and secure. 
In a free and peaceful world he can always be there to take 
care of his family. But peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The Bonds you buy will earn money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buying as many Bonds as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


T? reasury Department 
Land this magazine 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this ad . 


thanks, for their patriot 
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Dear Miss Owen: 
Alaska was first, but 


Hawaii will be 
next. Here's hoping that all the teach- 
ers will write their Congressmen asking 


them to vote for Hawaiian statehood 
in the next election. Come on, fellow 
teachers, give us a hand. 

James Long, Hawaii 


You're right, Jimmy. We're with 
you. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

What happens to teachers in Alaska 
now that it has become a state? Will 
teaching positions still be filled under 
the auspices of the Federal govern- 
ment? I was contemplating going to 
Alaska upon my graduation in 195° 
from teachers college, but now I am un- 
certain whether I will be able to obtain 
a position 

Frederick N. Merrill, California 


Probably no one knows yet exactly 
how appointments will be made, but 


teaching positions will undoubtedly 
be filled very much as they are in 
any state. It would seem that the 


chances of getting a position would 
be even better now, since more per- 
manent settlers will be attracted to 
the new state. 


Dear Miss Owen 

I wish you would please print this 
letter in the interest of other teachers. 
I hope you won't use my name, but 
if you must to get it printed, | am 
willing. 

last year The Instructor said several 
times that it would not assist teachers 
with w riting papers for college courses. 
Why do you take such a stand? You 
are writers, and if the person is will- 
ing to pay, what is wrong with it? 

I am 51 vears old and have five chil- 
dren. I returned to teaching 
after being away from it for 17 years. 
I have a 2-year normal certificate and 
the school requires me to take courses. 
It is all that I can do to attend the 
courses without writing the papers. If I 
am willing to pay for them, I can't see 
what is wrong with having them done 
for me. I know other “returned” teach- 
ers feel the same way 


Name withheld, Kansas 


recently 


We're printing the letter as re- 
quested, for unfortunately we get 
other similar requests. To us the rea- 
son is so obvious, since the purpose 
of the course is to help the partici- 
pator. When we gave that response 
to another request, the person wrote 
that she would learn by reading the 
paper we would write. How about 
some experienced teachers sending 
us an answer to this letter! 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 
At the end of first grade my child 
did not know his alphabet. Yet, his 


teacher was not worried. I tried to 
teach it to him over the summer, but 
was not successful. My husband and I 
consider this alarming. Is he a_ back- 
ward child, and if so, what should we 
do next? 

Mrs. R. E. Tyler, Montana 


Talk to the teacher and principal 
about the situation. Many first-grade 
children, and even some in second 
grade, do not know the alphabet. The 
chances are you have nothing to be 
worried about. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

For twenty years I have maintained a 
business in the community where we 
live. This is a small town. We are very 
friendly with each other. Last vear I 
ran for my first public office and was 
elected School Director. The most 
amazing things have happened. Local 
teachers who called me by my first 
name for years now address me as Mr. 

. Teachers who ordinarily patron- 
ized my competitor now make sure 
they deal with me. When a house next 
to mine was put up for rent, a teacher 
would not take it because he didn't 
want to be under the scrutiny of the 
School Director. I wish you would use 
the columns of your magazine to tell 
teachers to relax, for School Directors 
in other communities complain of the 
same problem. I have actually come 
to the conclusion that the teaching 
profession has somewhat of an inferi- 
ority complex. 

Name withheld, Pennsylvania 


That is laying it on the line. If 
you have been acting like the timid 
soul, take note! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like to know if other schools 
have screens for their windows. If not. 
what do they do about flies, especially 
when cold weather begins and all the 
flies want to move indoors? .... 

Helen P. Dodd, Indiana 


To the best of our knowledge, few 
schools have screens. When the flies 
get bad, spraying the building at 
night usually takes care of the prob- 
lem. Another means of fly control is 
to wipe the tops of the desks in each 
classroom once a week with an anti- 
septic solution. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a colored mother I am distressed 
by what is happening to segregation 
legislation throughout the country but 
at the same time I want to pay tribute 
to the many teachers in the city where 
I live. We have achieved peac eful inte- 
gration in our community and I thank 
God for it. It was difficult for both 
sides but the teachers helped all of 
us to understand each other's point of 
view. If the white segregationists and 
the NAACP would withdraw and let 
the teachers solve the problem, I know 
they could do it 

Mrs. Carlotta Washington, Kentucky 


Our mailbag certainly verifies Mrs. 
Washington's letter. Even teachers 
who are experiencing intense inter- 
racial struggles over what should be 
done are emerging with rational and 
sensible points of view. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

What stand does The Instructor take 
about the moon? Man has only been 
privileged to see one side of the moon 
Now he is trying to send a rocket te 
photograph the other side . . . To me 
this is like Adam and Eve eating the 
fruit of the forbidden tree. How long 
will we continue to flaunt man’s mate- 
rialistic desires? 


Mrs. Peter Micheals, Alabama 


Here is another way to look at it. 
Mrs. Micheals. Man is endowed with 
wisdom. As he employs this wisdom. 
more and more of the great wonders 
of the universe are revealed to him. 
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Children Love Music = You Can Give Them Their Chance With... 


MELODY CHIMES The Harmony Band 
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